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I  Hi:   SITl    \  I  ION. 

\\  .11  l.nian:  "See  thai  pink, 
I  !i,ii '-  oui  '11.     See  thai   green? 

That'-    their'n.        It'll    all    be    pink 

soon  ! 

1  1  Mm    ■•  Punch,"    London. ' 


1  \KK<  ORDED  BISTORT  . 

Oom-Poleon    B        naparte   or;    board    the   s.s.    Highbury  I  I    - 

to  St.  Joseph,  or  some  other  secluded  spot  selected  by  1       Col  Si     etary 

1  From    "  Punch,"    London. 
With    humble Igments    to  Mr.  W.  Q.  0  R 


PERFECTION 

Aromatic  or  Dark,  is  the  Best. 


The  WILLIAMS' TYPEWRITER 

Troopship   "Al>- 
Dear  Sir,  Port  Melbourne,  Nov.  S.  1899. 

I  have  to  compliment  you  on  the  excellent  writing  machine 
supplied  to  our  detachment;  its  compactness  and  strength  make  it 
specially  suitable  for  use  on  active  service.  The  work  is  most  satis- 
factory J">d  s-U  our  detachment  orders  are  being  type-written. — Yours 
truly,  -I.  Q.  LEGGE,  Captain  N.  S.  Wales  Infantry. 

Mr.  HocKaday,  the  Williams' Typewriter  Ag< 

Tho  WILLIAMS"  was    used    by  the  British  forces    throughout   the 

Chitral  campaign  and  by  General  Miles  during  tin  '  campaign. 

Over  80  Williams'  machines  are  used  by  the  U.S.  Navy.      The  large 

P.  and  0.  Boats  are  equipped  with  the  Williams'. 

.    .     Till         .  

Williams'  Typewriter  Agency,  89  Pitt  St.,  Sydney. 


For  mutual  .dvantage  -»hen  you  write  to  an  adverser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Review. 
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3VHJLC      ROBERTSON'S 

JAMS,     ■«#?- 


JELLIES 


ANt> 


c?S3%     SAUCES, 


'WHIT^  SWA1V"  BRAND 

Made    from    the    Choicest    of    Australia's    Fruits 


il)e  b^sb   oi) 
tl;e  Market.     K 


A^k  vour  Grocer 

for    tl)en). 
Have  90  obiter. 


f|1 


Try  Mac.  Robertson's  "Fruit 

rable  Jelly  Crystals"  sold  by 

all  Storekeepers. 


J|g|4^Chocolatier,  Confectioner  and  Jam  Manufacturer. 

Pitzroy,  Melbourne. 


For  mutual  advantage  wnen  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mentl 


on  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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PFP^AI    TT         ^         A  Delightful 


Table  Salt. 


^   The    Dyspeptic's    Panacea. 


PEPSALT    • 


USE    IT    FOR   ALL   CULINARY 
PURPOSES. 


Adds  Wings  to  Indigestion. 


PEPSALT         «T         TASTES    LIKE    SALT. 


IS    8ALT. 


TO  BE  HAD  OF  ALL  GROCERS.  D.    MITCHELL  &  CO., 


SOLE    AGENTS. 


Patent  Adjustable 
Saucer  Attachment. 


IT    IS    SPECIALLY 
ADAPTED 

FOE 

GARDEN  PARTIES, 

PICNICS, 

ON    BOARD   SHIP, 

HOSPITALS,  4c. 


CAKE,    TOAST    OR    BISCUIT    REST. 


.  pm  *,  m^^-sm  »^  ■ 


The  admirable  attachment  is  suitable 
to  any  size  Saucer,  entirely  obviating 
the  use  of  the  extra  plate  when  serving 
the  Morning  Coffee,  Light  Refresh- 
ments,    Afternoon  Tea,   &c. 


i 


F.  LASSETTER  &  CO.,  Agents. 
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What  Is  Catarrh? 

Catarrh  is  Inflammation  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  nose  and  adjoining  pas- 
sages, If  this  inflammation  is  not  arrested 
it  invades  the  passages  which  lead  ,from 
the  nose  to  the  head,  ears,  throat  and  lungs. 
It  Injures  the  sight  and  hearing,  destroys 
the  sense  of  taste  and  smell,  renders  the 
breath  offensive,  breaks  down  the  affected 
tissues,  consumes  the  nasal  cartlleges  and 
rots  away  the  small  frontal  bones  of  the 
skull.  The  putrid  discharge  passing  through 
the  lungs  and  stomach  causes  dyspepsia, 
also  consumption.  Do  you  want  relief  and 
cure?     If  so,  try  our  great  remedy. 

RAMEY'S  MED1CATOR  Cures  Ca- 
tarrh, Catarrhal  Deafness,  Headache,  Neu- 
ralgia, Coughs,  Colds,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
Hay  Fever,  La  Grippe,  etc.  Price  complete 
with  four  months'  treatment  by  mail,  10/- 
Trial  Free  at  Office. 

Write  for  booklet,  free,  or  send  order  to 
HOME  CATARRH  CURE  CO.. 

231  Collins  St.,   Melbourne. 


The  New  1900 


II 


QUAKER 

FOLDING   BATH  CABINET. 

For  Hot  Air,  Vapour,  or    . 
Medicated  Baths  at  Home. 
Invaluable  for  the  treatment  of 
Rheumatic,  Nervous,  and  Joint 
Diseases.     Beneficial  alike  to  the 
weak  or  the  strong. 

Sent  (complete  with  Heating 
Apparatus,  and  full  directions)  to 
any  address  in  Australasia  o  C  /- 
on  receipt  of  price  .  .  . -^0/~ 
Head  and  Face  Steaming  Attach- 
ment, 5/6  extra. 

Write  for  Pamphlet. 

J.  CHALMERS,",,*!™; ?•• 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL. 

TXfE  grant  every  purchaser  of  our  ELECTRIC  BELTS  and 
'»      APPLIANCES  a  trial  of  Thirty  Days  before  payment, 

whioh   in  'ullv  explained  in  our  "  ELECTRIC   ERA."      Our 

Electric  Belts  will  cure  all 
NERVOUS  and  other  DIS- 
EASES in  all  stages,  however 
caused,  and  restore  the 
wearer  to  ROBUST  HEALTH. 

Our  Marvellous  Electrio 
Belts  give  a  steady  soothing 
current  that  can  be  felt  by  the 
wearer  throu^hC  all  WEAK 
PARTS.  REMEMBER,  we  give 
a  written  guarantee  with  each 
Electrio  Belt  that  it  will  per- 
manently cure  you.  If  it  does 
not  we  will  promptly  return 
the  full  amount  paid.  We 
mean  exactly  what  we  say, 
and  do  precisely  what  we 
promise. 

NOTICE.— Before  purchasing  we  prefer  that    yeu    send 
for  our  "  ELECTRIC  ERA"  and  Price  List  (post  free),  giving 
Illustrations  of  different  appliances  for  BOTH  SEXES,  also 
TESTIMONY  which  will  oonvinoe  the  most  sceptical. 
Address — 

German  Electric  Belt  Agency, 

63    ELIZABETH    STREET,    SYDNEY. 


STOP 
WATCH 
GIVEN 
AWAY. 


To  Cyclists,  Athletes,  Racin 
and  others.     Can  You 

g,  Boating  Men, 
Read  This? 

1  A   |   V"Y   | 

U'EF'L 

W» 

T»H    | 

I 

|    G**N    |    *P    |    I 

GU*S8 

|    R*Q*T 

I    & 

I    B*Y 

I 

A    I 

CH«N. 

In  order  to  introduce  our  business  into  every  Household  in 
Australia,  we  undertake  and  ifimrantee  to  GIVE  AWAY  one  of  our 
World  famed  £2  10s.  SOLID  SILVER  CENTRE  SECOND  STOP 
WATCHES,  or  a  Ladies"  or  Gents'  Solid  Silver  KEYLESS 
HUNTER  to  every  Header  who  sends  the  correct  reading  of  the 
above  Puzzle. 

CONDITIONS.— That  your  answer  to  the  Puzzle  is  correct,  and 
that  you  further  undertake,  if  correct,  to  purchase  one  of  our 
SOLID  8ILVER  (Single  or  Double)  CHAINS.  Send  stamped 
addressed  envelope  for  reply. 

Address- The   Manager   THE    GLOBE  WATCH 
COMPANY  LTD.,  105  Pitt  Street,  Sydney. 


HOW    TO    BE 
BEAUTIFUL. 

Ladies  are  delighted  when  they  receive  the  BOONA  BEAUTY 
BOX,  price  10s.,  which  oontains  a  bottle  of  Beauty  Cream,  a  box  ol 
Beauty  Powder,  a  bottle  of  Rose  Bloom,  a  tube  of  Ltp  Salve,  as 
Eyebrow  Pencil,  and  a  Silk  Pocket  Powder  Puff,  with  a  book  el 
directions  and  a  treatise  on  AIDS  TO  BEAUTY.  Packed  free  from 
observation.  No  advertisement  on  outside  wrapper.  Send  P.O.O. 
or  Postal  Note  for  10s. 

Address-EUROPEAN    IMPORT   COMPANY, 
Pitt   Street,   Sydney. 
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(  li  indler  and    Spooner   Admire 
flow  ers. 


Mason  Greets  Hi*  Olti  Friend 
Fairbanks. 


1 1. urn  1    and    Depew  Promenade. 


►♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦■♦ 


J.  M.  Mallo 
CIGARS. 


Preller's  Globe 

French  Wines. 


e.r°is 


cf 


■^ 


FINE    OLD 


SCOTCH 


LITTHAUER  RUSSIAN  STOMACH  BITTERS 


ARE     OBTAINABLE    AT    ALL     FIRST-CLASS     HOTELS. 


SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  AUSTRALASIA :    JULES      RENARD      &     CO. 


For  mutual  advantage  when   you  write  to  an  advertiser  mease   mention  the   Review  of  Review* 
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READ    WHAT    A     PROMINENT     CONTRACTOR     SAYS. 

A  Well-Known    Lady  of   Brighton   Cured   by 

VITADATIO,"  THE  GREAT  HERBAL  REMEDY. 


.. 


DOCTORS    SAID     MUST    HAVE    OPERATION    TO    SAVE    HER     LIFE. 
(fig"    There   is   No  Operation   Wanted   when   "Vitadatio"   is  Given   a   Fair  Trial. 

Investigate  this  Case  and  Prove  for  Yourself  that  it  is  Genuine. 

To  Air.  S.  A.  Palmer.  "  Warleigh  House,"  Bay-street,  Brighton. 

Dear  Sir,— It  affords  me  the  greatest  pleasure  imaginable  to  add  my  testimonial  to  the  many  received  by  you,  praising  the 
Wonderful  Herbal  Remedy,  "  Vitadatio."  My  wife,  who  was  one  of  the  healthiest  women  in  the  oolony,  suddenly  took  ill  last  ChriBtmae, 
and  was  confined  to  be  1  continually  for  six  months.  Medical  men  came  to  the  conclusion  there  was  little  hope  of  her  recovery  unlsM 
an  operation  was  performed,  they  heing  under  the  impression  that  there  was  an  internal  growth  (Cancer  or  Tumour)  My  wife,  howevax, 
deolined  to  go  under  tbio  operation.  Acting  on  the  adviee  of  a  lady  friend,  you  were  called  in,  and  after  putting  a  few  questions,  pro- 
nounced my  wife  to  be  suffering  with  Hydatids,  and  vowed  "Vitadatio"  would  cure  her.  She  acted  on  this  advice,  and  after  taking  1  or 
i  bottles, two  bags  of  Hydatids  (at  different  times)  oame  away.  She  oontinued  and  took  a  few  more  bottles  of  the  "Vitadatio,"  and  I 
am  pleased  to  say  she  is  now,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  who  see  her,  THE  VERY  PICTURE  OP  HEALTH,  and  a<  str  ng  as  ever. 
I  believe  in  giving  praise  to  whom  praise  is  due.— Yours  very  gratefully,  J.  FAXiKINGHAM 

17th  Ootober,  1899. 


J 
1 


THE 

GREAT  HERBAL 

REMEDY. 


HYDATID    ABSCESS    ON    THE    LIVER 

Cured    by   "VITADATIO,"  the  Great   Herbal    Remedy. 


Operation    Unsuccessful. 


"Vitadatio"  Cleanses  the  System  of  the   Disease. 


Mr.  S.  A.  Palmer.  329  Brunswick-itreet,  Fitzroy,  October  6th,  1899. 

Dear  Sir,— In  sending  you  this  testimonial  I  feel  I  cannot  find  words  to  express  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  benefit  I  have  received  from 
the  wonderful  Herbal  Remedy,  "  WEBBEK'S  VITADATIO."  I  have  been  taken  so  ill  at  times  that  I  have  had  to  take  to  my  bed.  The 
doctor  who  was  attending  me  said  I  had  "ENLARGEMENT  OP  THE  LIVER."  At  last  somethine  broce  inwardly,  and  I  began  to 
bring  up  a  quantity  of  matter.  The  doctor  took  it  away,  and  after  examining  it,  told  me  I  hal  a  "HYDATID  ABSCESS"  ON  THE 
LIVER,  and  an  operation  was  necessary  to  save  my  life.  Another  doctor  was  called  in,  and  I  was  removed  to  the  hospital,  where  tko 
operation  was  performed,  but,  just  as  the  wound  (caused  by  the  operation)  healed  up,  the  <  Id  symptoms  began  to  return,  and  I  fait 
myself  going  back.  ".  he  doctor  told  me  on  account  of  the  abscess  breaking  inwardly,  the  Hyditids  were  spread  all  over  the  system,  thna 
making  it  very  difficult  to  cure  me,  and  I  felt  there  was  nothing  left  for  me  but  another  operation.  Just  at  this  time  I  reoeived  ono  of 
your  pamphlets,  and  after  re.idii  g  your  own  remarkable  case,  I  was  so  impressed  by  it  that  I  determined  to  give  "VITADATIO"  • 
good  trial,  and  am  thankful  I  did  so,  for  after  taking  a  course  of  the  remedy  I  can  truthfully  say  "  I  NEVER  FELT  BETTER  IN  MY 
LIFE."  "Vitadatio"  has  also  cured  me  of  an  eruption  of  tho  skin,  which  has  been  of  many  years'  standing.  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  inquiries  about  my  case  on  receipt  of  stamped  addressed  envelope,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  as  you  may  think  fit. — Toon 
gratefully,  W.    J.   PASCOE. 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  known  Mr.  W.  J.  Pascoe  both  before  and  since  his  illness  with  Hydatids,  and  testify  to  the  improvement 
which  has  taken  place  in  his  health.— H.  E.  Merriman,  Wssleyan  Minister,  October  11th,  1899. 


PRICE    OF    "VITADATIO,"    5s.  Cd.    and    3s.  6d. 


INDIAN    OIL    OF    CREAM,    2s.  6d. 


HEAD    INSTITUTE 


47    BOURKE    ST.,    MELBOURNE. 


S.  A.   PALMER,  Sole  Agent  for  Australasia,  India,  Ceylon  and  Japan. 
SOLE    PROPRIETOR   AND    MANUFACTURER,    W.   WEBBER,    LAUNCESTON,    TASMANIA. 


Wot  mutual  advantage  whon  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  montlon  the  Review  of  Review*. 
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HEARNE'S   BRONCHITIS  CURE, 


.     THE   FAMOUS   REMEDY   FOR    . 


Coughs,  Bronchitis,  Asthma  and  Consumption, 

Has  the  Largest  Sale  of  Any  Chest  Medicine  in  Australia. 


Those  who  have  taken  this  medicine  are  amazed  at  its  wonderful  influence.  Sufferers  from  any  form  of 
Bronchitis,  Cough,  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  Hoarseness,  Pain  or  Soreness  in  the 
Chest,  experience  delightful  and  immediate  relief,  and  to  those  who  are  subject  to  Colds  on  the  Chest  it  is 
invaluable,  as  it  effects  a  complete  cure.  It  is  most  comforting  in  allaying  Irritation  in  the  Throat  and  giving 
Strength  to  the  Voice,  and  it  neither  allows  a  Cough  or  Asthma  to  become  chronic  nor 
Consumption  to  develop.  Consumption  has  never  been  known  to  exist  where  "Coughs"  have  been 
pn  perly  treated  with  this  medicine.  No  house  should  be  without  it,  as,  taken  at  the  beginning,  a  dose  is  generally 
sufficient,  and  a  complete  cure  is  certain. 

Beware  of  "  Coughs  "  ! !  Remember  that  every  disease  has  its  commencement,  and  Consumption  is  no 
exoeption  to  this  rule. 

months — always  went  in  the  'bus— as  walking  oaueed 
me  such  pain  and  distress  in  the  chest.  I  alwars 
walk  now,  and  never  feel  it,  and  I  am  stronger  thaq 
I  have  been  for  years.  I  thank  my  son  for  his  grea* 
kindness  in  sending  the  medicine,  and  am,  dear  sir,— 
Your*  very  truly,  M.  MORTIMER, 


BAD   COUGH8. 


THREE   CASES   COMPLETELY   CURED   BY   ONE 
BOTTLE   OF    HEARNE'S   BRONCHITIS  CUBE. 

SEVERE  COLD,  WITH  LOSS  OF  VOICE,  CURED 
BY    HALF   A    BOTTLE. 


A  SUPPLY  SENT  TO  A  RELATIVE  IN  ENGLAND. 


Llenwellyn,  Katunga,  Victoria. 
Mr.  Hearne, 

Dear  Sir,— I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  effect* 
o*  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  Last  winter  three  of  my 
children  had  very  bad  coughs,  and  one  bottle  cured  the 
three  of  them.  The  housemaid  also  had  such  a  severe 
cold  that  she  entirely  lost  her  voice,  but  half  a  bottle 
cured  her.  I  always  keep  it  in  the  house  now,  and  re- 
commend it  to  anyone  requiring  medicine  of  that  kind. 

I  now  want  you  to  send  at  once  four  bottles  to 
England  to  mv  mother,  who  is  suffering  greatly  from 
bronchitis.      The  address  is  enclosed.— Yours  gratefully, 

JOHN  S.  MORTIMER. 


Extract    from    a    letter,    since    written    by    the 

lady  to  her  son,  Mr.  John  S.  Mortimer.   Llenwel- 
lyn, Katunga,  Victoria. 

HER  DAUGHTER  HAD  BEEN  ILL. 


SPITTING   UP   BLOOD. 


THE  DOCTOR  SAID  NOTHING  MORE  COULD  BE 
DONE. 


The  relative  in  England,  who  is  eighty  years  old,  also 
Cured  by  Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure. 

WAS    A    GREAT    SUFFERER. 


HAD  NOT  WALKED  FOR  TWELVE  MONTHS. 


ALWAYS  WALKS  NOW.  AND  IS  QUITE  WELL. 


FEELS  STRONGER  THAN  SHE  HAS  DONE  FOR 
YEARS. 


8    Watson-street,    Burton-on-Trent, 
Staffordshire,  England. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Hearne,  Geelong, 

Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  and  Bronchitis  Cure  to  hand 
quite  safe.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  your  Bronchitis  Cure  has  quite  cured  me.  I 
was  very  glad  when  it  came,  as  I  was  suffering  from 
a  severe  attack  of  bronchitis  at  the  time  it  arrived. 
I  had  sent  for  my  own  doctor,  but  had  not  had  one 
night's  re«t  for  a  week.  I  started  taking  the  Bron- 
chitis Cure  three  times  a  day,  as  directed,  and  was 
very  much  eased  at  once.  At  the  end  of  a  week  I 
only  took  it  twice  a  day,  and  then  only  every  night 
for  a  week,  as  I  was  so  much  better  when,  thanks  to 
the  Ixird  for  adding  His  blessing,  I  was  quite  well, 
and  walked  into  town  and  back  without  feeling  any 
fatigue.       I   had   not   done  that   previously   for   twelve 


CURED   BY   HEARNE'S   BRONCHITIS   CURE. 

The  extract  runs  as  follows: — As  for  myself,  thank 
the  Lord  I  am  feeling  stonger  than  I  have  for 
years.  I  had  an  attack  of  bronchitis  in  November 
but  Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure  was  again  successful.  I 
feel  quite  well,  and  walk  into  town  feeling  quite  strong. 

I  must  ask  you  to  Gend  me  six  bottles  more  of  the 
medicine,  as  I  wish  to  have  a  supply  in  the  house.  I 
have  tried  to  get  it  made  up  here,  and  let  my  chemiat 
have  a  bottle  to  see  what  he  could  do.  He  tells  me 
this  week  he  can  make  nothing  out  of  it;  he  nerer 
saw  anything  like  it  before,  so  there  is  only  one  thinf. 
fot  me  to  do,  to  send  for  more.  I  have  never  kept  is 
bed  one  day  since  I  commenced  to  take  it;  I  used 
to  be  in  bed  a  fortnight  at  a  time  always,  and  after 
that  for  months  I  was  as  weak  as  I  could  possibly 
be,  and  was  always  taking  cod  liver  oil,  so  you  will  eee 
at  once  it  is  quite  worth  while  sending  for  it  such  a 
long  distance.  Something  more  I  must  tell  yem. 
Charlotte  has  been  very  ill  since  I  wrote  you.  Her 
cough  was  so  bad.  She  never  had  a  night's  rest, 
and  was  spitting  up  blood  very  much.  The  doctor  told 
her  husband  that  there  was  nothing  more  he  could  de 
for  her.  so  on  the  Sunday  T  sent  her  half  a  bottle  of  the 
Bronchitis  Cure,  and  told  her  to  trv  it,  and  if  she  did 
not  use  it  not  to  waste  it,  but  send  it  back  again.  She 
had  such  confidence  in  her  doctor  that  I  thought  ah* 
would  not  try  it.  On  the  Wednesday  1  sent  over 
again,  and  she  was  much  better,  the  night's  rest  was 
verv  good,  and  cough  and  bleeding  from  the  lung* 
better.  Site  si  nt  for  another  half  bottle,  and  on  the 
following  Sunday  sent  over  to  sav  that  she  was  quite 
cured,  and  did  Dot  require  any  more  medicine.  So  ywu 
•eo  what  good  it  has  done,  and  she  wishes  to  have  some 
with    my   next    supply. 


Prepared  only,  and  sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  the  Proprietor,  W.  G.  Hi  lrub,  Chemist,  G&  ria.   Small 

sizes,  2  6;  large,  4-6.     Sold  by  Chemists- and  Medicine  Vendors.      Forwarded  by  post  to  any  address 
whan  not  obtainable  locally. 
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MEMORY 


MEMORY  LESSONS 

Taught  by  Correspondence.  Easy  to  Learn. 

SUCCESS      CERTAIN". 


0) 


Satisfaction  given  or  Fee  Returned. 


POPULAR    PRICES. 

Send  for  Prospectus,  etc.,  Free. 
Inquiry  Solicited. 


I  give  over  600  practical  illustrations  of 
how  to  memorise,  with  rapidity  and  cer- 
tainty,   history,    geography,    foreign 
languages,    chemistry,   physiology, 
ledger  folios,  names,  addresses,  and 
lhe  theory  of  music,  counterpoint,  etc. 

The  Almanac  for  the  Year 

memorised  in  3  minutes. 


PROF.  BROWN, 

SCHOOL  OF  ARTS, 

SYZDJKTEY. 


§3r-    EXTRACTS    FROfl    TESTIHONIALS. 


Rev.  H.  E.  MERRIMAN, 
Wesleyan   Minister,  Victoria  :- 


"  i  am  well  acquainted  with  three  modern  systems  or 

met \ .   ami    some   of  older   origin.     .     .     .    This   fact, 

together  with  the  fulness  and  completeness  of  the  de- 
tails of  your  System  make  it.  in  my  opinion,  the  best 
evei  brought  before  the  public.  .  .  .  T  most  heartily 
tmend  your  system  as  easy,  natural,  and  thoroughly 
I  ical." 


Mr.  A.  H.  BROWN, 

Constitution  Hill,  Tasmania  : — 


"  History  with  its  dates  was  always  my  dread  in 
i  iin-..  hut  by  your  System  I  have  just  gained  92  per 
cent,  of  the  |»p^sil)lc  in  it.  I  also  used  it  in  geo- 
graphy, Latin.  &c,  with  equally  good  results.  With 
a  Knowledge  of  your  System  no  one  need  fear  the 
examiners.  It  is  as  easily  learned  as  the  multiplica- 
tion  table  and  cannot  be  forgotten." 


Mr.  C.  T.  DAVIS, 
Bay  View,  Dunedin  • — 


'ive  studied   your   'System    of  Mnemonics,'   and 

have  made  practical  application  of  it  with  the  most  satis- 

results.      It  has  greatly  strengthened  my  natural 

ry,    and   given    me   the    power   to   readily    connect, 

and   to   lastingly   memorise,   the   most    abstruse,   discon- 

'id    unintei  isting    matter-   making   study   easy 

ghtful.'"' 
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February 
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SO    NEAR   AND    YET    SO    FAR. 

General  Otis  reports  that  Aguinaldo  is  nearly  caught — 
in  fact  is  within  a  cocoanut's  throw! 

(From  the  "Tribune,"  Minneapolis.) 


THE  MYSTERIOUS  ONE. 

The  reporters  go  up  to  the  sphinx 
And  demand  to  know  just  what  it  thins 

Of    the    Philippine    Isles; 

But    the  sphinx   only   smiles 
And  replies:   "That's  a  secret,  by  jinx!" 

(From  the  "News,"  Indianapolis.) 


There   are  none  so  deaf 

as  those  who   won't   buy 


Wilson' 


Common 


Ear  Drums 


The  only  scientific  sound  conductors. 
Invisible,  comfortable,  efficient.  They 
tit  in  the  ear.  Doctors  recommend 
them.  Thousands  testify  to  their 
perfection  and  to  benefit  derived. 

Information  and  book  of  letters    from    many  users    free 
James  Chalmers,  Aj;t.,  229  Collins  St.,  Meloourne. 


THE  OLDEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE 
UNDERTAKING  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  THE 
COLONY. 


Carriages   or    Mourning    Coaches    prorided    as 
desired. 


ESTABLISHED  OVER  50  TEARS. 


A.  A.  SLEIGHT, 

UNDERTAKER  &  EMBALMER. 


(9*    Funerals  arranged    from  all  the  Colonies. 
PRIVATE    MORTUARY. 

182  Collins  St.,   Melbourne. 

TELEPHONE    410. 
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Vulcan  Safe  Works 

23    to    29     BEDFORD    STREET 

(Near  Haymarket), 

NORTH   MELBOURNE. 

T.  PITT  &  CO. 

MAKERS   OF 

FIRE  AND   BURGLAR    PROOF 
-  SAFES  - 

To  the  VICTORIAN  GOVERNMENT  and  aD 
the  Principal  Banks  of  Melbourne* 


Strong  Room  Doors. 


J    JAMES   THELWELL 


(Late    MEEKS    &    COCK), 

Successors  to  Alston  &,  Brown, 


1 


TAILOR, 
HATTER  and 
MERCER, 


Has  always  a  Choice  Selection  of  .  .  . 
ENGLISH  AND  SCOTCH  TWEEDS, 
VICUNAS,  SERGES,  &c. 

WOODROW'S    and   other   English   makes  in 
Best  Silk,  Hard  and  Soft  Felt  HATS. 

LATEST     STYLES     in     GENTS'    SHIRTS, 
HOSIERY',  and  TIES  always  in  stock. 

I  254  COLLINS  ST.,  MELBOURNE. 
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Melbourne  "  Punch."] 
MR.    RETD  GOES  TO   N.Z.   FOR   ADVICE. 


1      A  c*OTiuwa  i-rem 

M'      Reid     h>»     *.,„      • 
JWe,  LjrlM  for  k„  couf 

j>r  putting  all  l\.-.pofuibi!it»  „„    par" 


PALING'S 


LOWEST 

PRICES. 


The  unprecedented  demand 
for  our  Musical  Goods  in 
all  parts  of  Australia 
is  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the 
prices  are 
RIGHT. 


BECAUSE 

Experience  and 
Money  can  Build 
A7c  Better. 


8END     FOR 

CATALOGUES. 


STEINWAY 
BRLNSMEAD 
LIPP  -  - 
FEURICH  - 
UEBEL 
ERARD  - 
VICTOR  - 
BELLING  - 
ESTEY 

v*         *£*         *^* 


PIANOS 
PIANOS 
PIANOS 
PIANOS 
PIANOS 
PIANOS 
PIANOS 
PIANOS 
ORGANS 


\ 


VIOLINS 

MANDOLINS 

GUITARS 

AUTOHARPS 

BANJOS 

ACCORDEONS 

CORNETS 


And    EVERY    KNOVN 
Musical  Instrument. 


W.  H.  PALING  &  Co.  Ltd.,  338  GEORGE  ST.,  SYDNEY. : 


BRISBANE  ahd 
EWCASTLE. 
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ECONOMY    OF    TIME. 


Use  your  spare  time  profitably  during  the 
coming  months  by  getting  your  friends  and 
acquaintances  to  send  in  their  subscriptions 
to  the  best  magazine  published  in  these 
colonies.  To  make  this  occupation  profitable 
you  must  have  something  good  to  canvass  on, 
and  this  is  provided  by  the  Australasian  "  Re- 
view of  Reviews." 

WHAT   THE  "REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS"  IS. 

The  "  Review  "  is  the  magazine  alike  for  the 
busyman  whohasnot  the  time  to  wade  through 
the  flood  of  current  periodical  literature,  and 
the  man  who  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  great 
distributing   centres   of   literature. 

It  is  the  favourite  magazine  of  the  intelligent 
of  all  classes — the  educationalist,  the  lawyer,  the 
clergyman,  the  editor,  the  physician,  business 
men  and  women,  intelligent  farmers,  and  me- 
chanics, whose  time  is  valuable,  and  who  find  it 
difficult  to  keep  up  with  the  flood  of  current 
literature.  For  this  reason  you  cannot  afford 
to  be  without  this  magazine  during  the  winter 
months. 


"A  Literary  Liebig's  Extract"  is  whar 
the  Lord  Gfief  Justice  of  England  says  oi 
the  "Review  of  Reviews."  The  "Review  of 
Reviews"  for  Australasia  is  the  only  magazine 
of  its  kind  published  in  the  colonies,  and  the 
quality  of  its  literary  matter  and  illustrations  is 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  very  best  magazines 
of  England   and   America. 

Taking  the  Australasian  "Review  of  Re- 
views" in  detail,  it  contains  each  month  the  fol- 
lowing special  features: — 

SOME  OF  ITS  CONTENTS. 

Leading  Articles  in  the  Magazines. 

The  Reviews  Reviewed. 

Notable  Books  of  the  Month. 

History  of  the  Month,  Within  and  Beyond  the 
Colonies. 

Character  Sketch. 

Topic  of  the  Month. 

History  of  the  Month  in  Caricature. 

and    other    articles    by    prominent    men    on 
special  subjects. 


HOW  TO    HELP. 


The  business  management  of  the  "Review" 
desires  to  secure  an  active  local  agent  in  every 
town  in  Australasia.  Canvassers  who  have 
been  able  to  devote  all  their  time  to  securing 
subscribers  for  this  magazine  have  found  the 
work  profitable.  Many  who  are  unable  to 
do  continuous  work  have  used  spare  moments 
and  every-day  opportunities  to  advantage. 
There  is  scarcely  an  educated  person  who  can- 
not secure  a  club  of  subscribers  from  among 
his  immediate  circle  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. 


To  enable  you  to  put  the  merits  of  this 
magazine  before  your  friends,  we  will  send  you 
specimen  copies  of  the  "  Review,"  with  a  full 
supply  of  literature,  order  and  receipt  forms,, 
and  check  cards.  Send  us  a  penny  post-card,, 
and  we  will  give  you  full  information  as  to  our 
system,  rates  of  commission  (which  are  high),, 
and  any  other  information  you  may  require. 

Subscription  rate  is  8s.  6d.  per  annum,  post 
free  to  any  of  the  Australasian  colonies  except 
Queensland,  to  which  colony  the  rate  is- 
10s.  6d. 
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BOX     OF     BOOKS      FOR     THE 
BAIRNS. 

Edited  by  W.  T.  Stead. 

A  complete  library  for  the  children  of  the 
best  nursery  rhymes,  fairy-tales,  fables,  stories 
of  travel,  &c,  that  have  ever  been  written  for 
the  little  ones.  Each  set  consists  of  24 
books,  bound  in  12  volumes,  printed  on  stout 
paper,  with  stiff  cloth  covers,  and  enclosed  in 
a  strong,  handsome,  cloth-covered  cabinet. 
The  volumes  and  cabinets  are  bound  in 
tinted  cloth,  and  may  be  had  in  brown  (dark 
or  light),  maroon,  grey,  or  blue.  Price,  10s., 
post  free   to  any  address  in  Australasia. 

Theie  may  be  some  wise  people,  or  people 
who  think  themselves  wise,  who  will  sneer  at 
all    such    nursery    lore    and    legend     as    the 


rnymes  of  Cock  Robin  and  Mother  Hubbard, 
the  history  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  or  the 
thrilling  adventures  of  Sindbad  the  Sailor.  But 
these  pretty  jingles  and  romances  are  the 
oldest  reading  of  our  race. 

A  moment's  thought  will  convince  you  that 
no  greater  happiness  could  be  granted  to  your 
little  ones  than  an  introduction  to  these  char- 
acters, and  the  host  of  queer  animals — to  say 
nothing  of  giants,  fairies,  and  other  quaint 
folk — that  people  this  child's  fairy-land.  This 
nursery  literature  plays  no  small  part  in  the 
ideal  world  in  which  at  first  we  all  live,  and 


without  which  the  brightest  child's  life  must 
be  a  very  drab-coloured  thing  indeed. 


Vol. 

1. 

II. 

111. 

IV. 


VI. 

VII. 

Till. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 
XII. 


CONTENT8    OF    A     BOX. 

J  .Shop's  Fables.     Parti.     With  21.'.  original  Drawings. 
I        „  ,,         Part  II.         „     152         ,,  „ 

(  Nursery  Rhymes.    With  79  Original  Drawings. 
(Nursery  Tales.  ,,104 

(  Reynard  the  Fox.      „     134        ,,  „ 

(  Brer  Rabbit.  .   „     133 

/-Cinderella  and  Other  Fairy  Tales.  With  81  Original  Drawings. 
<  The  Frog  Prince  and  Other  Stories  from  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales 
I  With  58  Original  Drawings. 

/"Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.      Part  I. 
\  With  68  Original  Drawings 

j  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.     I'art  II. 
V.  With  68  Original  Drawings. 

The  Story  of  the  Robin9.     By  Mrs.  Trimmer. 

With  68  Original  Drawings. 
The  Story  of  a  Donkey.  (Retold  and  adapted  from  the  French 

With  48  Original  Drawings. 
I  The  Christmas  Stocking.    By  the  author  of  "  The  Wide,  Wide 

World."     With  58  Original  Drawings. 
I  The  Christmas  Tree  and  Other  Fairy  Stories. 
{  By  Hans  Andersen.     With  70  Original  Drawings. 

(■Gulliver's  Travels  Among  the  Little   People  of  Liliput.     By 

Dean  Swift.     With  50  Original  Drawings. 
\  Gulliver  Among  the  Giants.   By  Dean  .Swift.  With  44  Original 
\_  Drawings. 

The  Ugly  Duckling  and  Other  Stories  from  Hans  Andersen, 

With  55  Original  Drawings. 
Eyes  and  No  Eyes,  and  the  Three  Giants.     With  60  Original 

Drawings. 
Our   Mother  Queen.    By  W.  T.  Stead. 

With  62  Original  Drawings. 
The  Jubilee  Story  Book.    By  W.  T.  Stead. 

With  67  Original  Drawings. 
j  Twice  One  are  Two.    With  135  Original  Drawings. 
( More  Nursery  Rhymes.  „      62        „  „ 

I  Tales  from  the  Travels  of  Baron  Munchausen. 

With  58  Original  Drawings. 
"j  Sindbad  the  Sailor  (from  "  The  Arabian  Nights.") 
J_  With  64  Original  Drawings. 

The  following  extract  from  a  communica- 
tion of  Mr.  Stead  is  a  most  convincing  testi- 
mony to  the  genuineness  and  value  of  the 
series : — 

"  Among  many  gratifying  letters  which  have  reached 
me  from  all  parts  of  the  world  concerning  the  '  Books 
for  the  Bairns,'  there  are  none  of  which  I  had  mnr« 
reason  to  be  proud 
than  a  letter  which 
came  to  hand 
the  other  day 
from  St.  Peters 
burg,  in  which 
a  Russian  friend 
who  had  been  ex- 
tremely delighted 
with  the  little 
books  had  written 
to  the  Empress 
sending  her  a  set, 
and  asking  to  be 
permitted  to  lay 
the  foundation 
stoneofthe  library 
of  the  little  Grand 
Duchess.  The  Em- 
press graciously  re- 
plied, accepting  the 
Looks,  and  ex- 
pressing herself  as 
'  enchanted  with 
the  admirable  pic- 
tures '  that  they 
contained." 

Such  a  testimony  as  this  should  be  sufficient 
proof  that  the  series  is   quite  a  unique  one 
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The  books  contain  1,500  pages  of  the  best 
matter  and  illustrations  it  has  been  possible  to 
■ecnre.  Children's  literature  of  every  land 
has  been  laid  under  contribution. 

Every  page 
is  illustrated, 
and  the  draw- 
ings through- 
out, number- 
i  n  g  over 
2,000,  are 
original,  and 
execute  d 
solely  for  this 
series  by  the 
well  -  known 
children's  ar- 
tists, Miss 
Brinsley     Le 


Gertrude 
Fanu. 


Bradley    and    Mr. 


Owing  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these 
books  that  have  been  already  sold  in  England 
and  America,  it  has  been  possible  to  fix  the 
price  of  the  complete  set  at  the  remarkably 
low  figure  of  tos.,  post  free  to  any  address  in 
Australasia. 


The    MASTERPIECE    LIBRARY. 


108   VOLUMES    FOR    £1. 


This  Hbrary  consists  of  a  series  of 
books  originally  issued  in  cheap  form 
by  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  in  London.  It  covers 
the  masterpieces  of  the  most  celebrated 
authors,  of  all  times  and  every  country,  and 
consists  of  about  an  equal  number  of  vo'umes 
of  poetry  and  prose.  A  glance  at  the  list  of 
books  given  on  pages  following  will  at  once 
satisfy  the  reader  that  the  works  of  none  but 
the  best  authors  have  been  selected.  These 
books  have  now  been  gathered  together  and 
are  being  offered  to  the  Australian  public,  se- 
curely packed  in  two  neat  cabinets,  for  the 
wonderful  price  of  20s. 

Lord  Salisbury  said  of  the  "  Masterpiece 
Library "    that   it    was    "  the    most    effective 


agency  that  has  yet  been  discovered  for  mak- 
ing our  best  literature  familiar  to  the  mass 
of  the  nation."  Lord  Rosebery  also  expressed 
his  appreciation  of  this  unique  enterprise  in 
the  following  words :  "  Your  series  adds  an- 
other to  the  lavish  opportunities  of  self-educa- 
tion that  the  present  day  affords."  But  the 
testimony  that  is  even  more  convincing  than 
that  of  either  Lord  Salisbury  or  Lord  Rose- 
bery is  the  practical  one  expressed  by  the  pub- 
lic of  England.  The  fact  that  during  the 
last  eighteen  months  the  sale  of  these  books 
totalled  within  a  few  thousand  of  fourteen 
millions,  conveys  some  idea  of  the  popularity 
and  success  that  has  already  attended  the 
"  Masterpiece  Library." 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  imagined,  from  the  re- 
markably low  price  of  the  set,  and  from  the 
enormous  sales  effected,  that  the  books  are- 
got  up  more  or  less  in  a  newspaper  form. 
This  is  not  so.  They  are  neatly  bound  iir 
strong  paper  covers,  clearly  printed,  and  very 
convenient  for  the  pocket.  The  picture  re- 
produced herewith  is  a  photograph  direct  from, 
the  original  cases  containing  the  108  volumes. 


] 


It  is  now  pos- 
sible for  any 
poor  man  or 
woman  to  have 
a  library  of  their 
own  for  a  less 
total  outlay  than 
they  would  have 
to  pay  for  one  of 
the  many  books 
contained  in  the 
series.  The  fol- 
lowing  list 
covers  the  ma- 
jority of  the 
books  and 
authors  of  the 
series. 


CONTENTS. 

Macaulay's  "  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome." 
Scott's    "Marmion." 
Byron's  "  Childe  Harold." 
Lowell's  Poems   (Selections). 
Burns'  Poems  (Selections). 
Shakespeare's  "  Romeo  and  Juliet." 
Longfellow's  Poems. 
Mrs.  Browning's  Poems  (Selections). 
Selections   from   Thomas   Campbell. 
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Milton's  "Paradise  Lost." 
Stories,  The  Earthly  Paradise.   Morris 
Whittier,    the   Quaker  Poet. 
Tales  from  Chaucer,  Prose  &  Verse. 
Moore's  Irish  Melodies. 
Selections  from  Bryant's  Poems. 
"Btory  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon. 
Poems  by  Keats. 
Scott's  "  Lady  of  the  Lake." 
Shakespeare's   "  Julius  Caesar." 
Pope's  "  Essay  on  Man,"  &c. 
Tom  Hood,  Poems  Grave  and  Gay. 
Coleridge's  "  Ancient  Mariner,"  &c. 
Matthew  Arnold,  Poetry  &  Message. 
Walt  Whitman,  "Songof  Myself,"  &c. 
Poems  of  Shelley. 
Clough'sLoveStoryofa Young  Man. 
Some  Ingoldsby  Legends. 
Scott's  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel." 
Poems  of  Wordsworth. 
Poems  of  Cowper. 
Poems  of  Dryden. 
Poems  of  Southey. 
Legends  and    Ballads. 
Mrs.  Hemans'  &  Eliza  Cook's  Poems. 
Milton's  "  Paradise  Regained." 
Poems  of  Gray  and  Goldsmith. 
Irish  Ballads. 

Shakespeare's  "  As  You  Like  It." 
Poemn  by  Poe,  Holmes,  &  Emerson. 
Thomson's  "  Seasons." 
Keble's  "  Christian  Year." 
"  She."      Rider  Haggard. 
"  Monte   Christo.       Dumas. 
"The  Scarlet  Letter."     Hawthorne. 
"The  Vengeance  of  Monte  Christo." 
"It  is  Never  too  Late  to  Mend."  Reade 
"Lay  Down  Your  Arms."  Suttner. 
"  Coningsby."       Disraeli. 
"The  Tower  of  London."  Ainsworth. 
"The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii."    Lytton. 
"  Jane   Eyre."     Charlotte   Bronte. 
"Pride  &  Prejudice."    Jane  Austen. 
"  Hypatia."  Charles  Kingsley. 
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I -THE   LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 


PART  I. 
HORATIUS.* 

A  Lay  made  about  the  Year  of  the  City  CCCLX. 

The  following  ballad  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  after  the  war  which  it  celebrates,  and  just  before  the  taking  of  Rome 
by  the  Gauls.  The  author  seems  to  have  been  an  honest  citizen,  proud  of  the 
military  glory  of  his  country,  sick  of  the  disputes  of  factions,  and  much  given  to 
pining  after  good  old  times  which  had  never  really  existed.  The  allusion,  how- 
ever, to  the  partial  manner  in  which  the  public  lands  were  allotted,  could  proceed 
only  from  a  plebeian  ;  and  the  allusion  to  the  fraudulent  sale  of  spoils  marks  the 
date  of  the  poem,  and  shows  that  the  poet  shared  in  the  general  discontent  with 
which  the'  rcnedings  of  Camillus,  after  the  taking  of  Veii,  were  regarded. 


Lars  Porsena  of  Clusium 

By  the  Nine  Gods  he  swore 
That  the  great  house  of  Tarquin 

Should  suffer  wrong  no  more. 
By  the  Nine  Gods    he  swore  it, 

And  named  a  trysting  day, 
And  bade  his  messengers  ride  forth, 
East  and  west  and  south  and  north, 

To  summon  his  array. 

11. 
East  and  west  and  south  and  north 

The  messengers  ride  fast, 
And  tower  and  town  and  cottage 

Have  heard  the  trumpet's  blast. 
Shame  on  the  false  Etruscan 

Who  lingers  in  his  home, 
Win  11   Porsena  of  Clusium 

Is  on  the  march  for  Rome. 


The  horsemen  and  the  footmen 

Are  pouring  in  amain 
From  many  a  stately  market-plaoe ; 

From  many  a  fruitful  plain  ; 
From  many  a  lonely  hamlet, 

Which,  hid  by  beech  and  pine, 
Like   an   eagle's    nest,    hangs    on    the 
crest 

Of  purple  Apennine ; 

IV. 

From  lordly  Volateme, 

Where  scowls  the  far-famed  hold 
Piled  by   the  hands  of  gianta 

For  godlike  kings  of  old; 
From  seagirt  Populouia, 

Whose  sentinels  descry 
Sardinia's  snowy  mountain-tops 

Fringing  the  southern  sky; 


•  The  legend  «.f  Horatlus  Cor  les,  as  told  by  Llvy,  is  briefly  this.  Two  hundred  and  forty-five  yean 
after  the  founding  of  Rome,  and  two  yars  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  I.ars  Porsena  of  elusion 
rallied  the  EtruscM)  tribes  for  an  attack  upon  Rome.  The  citizens  of  Rome,  overwhelmed  by  the  over- 
powering number  of  their  foes,  fell  back  upon  the  city.  Janh  tilum,  which  defended  the  approaches  »f 
the  bridge  crossing  the  Tiber,  was  taken.  The  order  was  then  given  to  destroy  the  bridge.  I  his  work 
required  tune,  and  In  order  to  chei  k  the  advance  of  the  enemy  three  illustrious  Romans,  Horatlmi 
Co,  !••-  Spin iii's  l.aKius  and  llerminius,  undertook  to  hold  the  bridge.  This  task  they  achieved,  per- 
forming prodigies  of  valoor.  As  the  bridge  was  reeling  to  its  fall.  Spurius  Lartios  and  Herminlm 
darted  back  and  reached  the  other  aide  In  safety,  leaving  Horatius  Codes,  the  Captain  of  the  Gate,  »lon*- 
He  flung  himself  into  the  swollen  Tiber  and  swam  safely  across  its  turbid  flood.  The  ultimate  result  ef 
the  war  is  in  dispute,  but  the  laiqains  were  not  restored. 


The    Library  will   be    posted    to    any    address' in 
Australasia  for    23s.,    or    to    any    place    in    Victoria 
for  20s.      Order  direct   from    "Review  of  Reviews 
Office,    167-169  Queen   Street,    Melbourne. 
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HOLLAND'S  NATURALINE 

Is  the  Perfection  of  Colour  Restorers. 

II  contain*  no  Lead,  Sulphur,  or  any  other  Injurious  Chemicals.  It 
acta  Naturally,  Quickly  and  Effectively  in  restoring  the  Original 
Colour  to  the  Hair,  Beard  and  Moustache.  One  lady  says  :  "  My  hair 
looks,  to-day,  as  it  did  seventeen  years  ago.  Your  Naturaline  is  truly 
a  wonderful  preparation.  I  am  charmed  with  the  effect  it  ie  having 
on  my  hair."  Another  lady  says  :  "  Your  Naturaline  acts  like  magic 
•o  the  hair,  and  contains  none  of  the  disagreeableness  of  other 
restorers  and  dyes."  If  you  want  practical  advice  on  the  treatment 
•f  your  hair  communicate  with  me. 

All  Parasitical  Diseases  treated  successfully. 
Price  per  bottle— 
MARVELLOUS  HAIR  RESTORER,   4  oz.,  3/-;  6  oz.,  4/-;  8  01.,  6/- ; 
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Pyjama  Makers. 

OLD  SHIRTS  RE-FITTED. 
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Any  of  the  following  lines  posted 
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(■very    Shirt    own  make.) 
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Samples  of  Material. 
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NOW   READY. 


A  Rational  Grammar. 

(W   TWO    PARTS.) 

PART  I.,  on  Analysis  and  Classification,  Pries  1/-       PART  II.,  on  Inflexion  and  Style,  1/3. 

By  ..   REFORD   CORR,  MA,   L.L.B.,   Head  Master  Methodist  Ladles'  College,  Melbourne. 


Granular  Lids. 


CURED   WITHOUT   OPERATION. 


Ectropian. 


T.  R.  PROCTER, 


OCULIST 
OPTICIAN. 
476  Albert  Street,  Melbourne. 

A     SPECIALIST     IN     ALL     EYE     COMPLAINTS. 


T.  R.  Procter  would  remind  his  Patients 
throughout  Australia  that,  having  once  measured  their 
eyes,  he  can  calculate  with  exactitude  the  alteration 
produced  by  increasing  age,  and  adjust  spectacles 
required  during  life  without  further  measurement. 
Procter's  Universal   Eye  Ointment  as  a  family  Salve  has  no  equal;  cures  Blight,  sore  and  inflamed  Eyes, 

Granular  Eyelids,  Ulceration  of  the  Eyeball,  and  restores  Eyelashes.     2/6,  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  Colonies. 
No  careful  housewife  should  be  without   Procter's    Eye    Lotion,  more  especially  in  the  country  places,   aa 
Inflammation  is  generally  the  forerunner  of  all  diseases  of  the  Eye.     An  early  application  would  cure  and  preveni 
any  further  trouble  with  the  Eyes.      Large  Bottle,  3/6,  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  Colonies. 
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Do  the  Dead  Return? 

S3?         IS   A  QUESTION   MORE  OFTEN   ASKED  THAN  ANSWERED; 

&V  BUT   WHAT   WE  ARE  MORE   PARTICULARLY  CONCERNED  ABOUT  IS 

CAN     CHRONIC     DISEASES     BE    CURED  ? 

This  is  indisputably  proved  in  the  affirmative  by 

Mr.  H.  E.  KUGELMANN, 

The   r  mri'iit    Hei  Uil    Practitioner,  who  has  been  successfully  practising  in  Australia  for  the  past  25  years,  and 

who  may  be  consulted  at 

14   and    16  QUEEN    STREET,   near   Flinders  Street,  MELBOURNE. 


NO  lHARGE  is  made  for  CONSULTATION,  either  Personally  or  by  Letter. 


GRAVE    MISTAKES   IN    THE    TREATMENT   OF    DISEASES. 

Owing  'o  certain  recent  investigations  a  profound  stir  has  be"n  caused  amongst  the  leading  medical  experts  and  doctors  of  both  London  and 
Paris  li  ha*  been  ascert  i  ed  absolutely  beyond  doubt,  that  grave  mistakes  have  been  almost  universally  made  in  the  past  in  the  treatment  of 
dj-  >ase»,  espe  iallj  in  the  management  of  the  so-called  Incurable  or  Chronic  cases.  It  has  been  now  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  custom  of 
treat  inir  the  pal  mr  u  n.  •  mineral"  mi  die  iie>  is  as  useless  as  it  is  dangerous.  Thousands  of  lives  must  have  been  annually  sacrificed  in  this  way, 
which  lives  might  have  been  savi-d  ir  Hih  rem  •  1 1  s  used  had  been  of  an  "organic"  inst>ad  of  an  inorganic  nature  Now,  it  has  recently  been 
discovered  by  the  hues  bating  scii  niisis  thai   medicines  derived  from  "plants"  assimilated  easily  and  kindlv  into  the  human  sjstem  owing  to 

their  organic  nature,  whilst  medici )f  an  inorganic  nature  would  not  so  assimilate,  but  on  the  other  hand  acted  as  foreign  substances  in  th« 

bnd>  and  frequent  I)  heighten"  d  the  evil  ihej  were  intended  to  cure.  In  the  near  future  we  may  expect  a  complete  revulsion  and  a  universal 
re  urn  t  fios.'  remedies  which  are  made  trom  "organic"  sub-tances,  or  to  put  it  more  simply,  "made  from  things  that  grow."  The  deeo 
myst.  ries  of  Hie  Horantco-.Medical  wor  d  are  tho  mighty  under  tood  by  but  a  few  experts,  but  in  their  hands  the  "world  of  plants"  truly  beoomes 
a  powerful  weapon  lor  go  d    u  hich  i-  more  than  amply  proved  by  the  following  sworn  certificates  : — 

ULCERATION    OF    STOMACH    (in    Queensland). 

Mr.  II.   R.   Kt'QKLMAXN,  Consulting  Herbal  Practitioner.  Withcott,  via  Helidon,  Q  ,  May  16,  1839. 

I  tear  sir,—  In  reft  rence  io  mj  case  oi  Chronic  Ulceration  of  the  Stomach  for  which  I  went  under  your  treatment  about  fifteen  months  ago, 
as  it  may  be  of  benefit  to  thers  who  may  suiter  in  a  Similar  manner  I  wish  you  to  publish  the  marvellous  cure  which  your  treatment  has  effected 
in  un  case. 

I  had  been  ailing  for  a  length  of  time,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  my  liver  and  digestive  system  had  become  very  greatly  impaired, 
eventuating  in  ulceration  of  the  stomach  ;  and  no  matter  what  treatment  I  tried  1  could  not  obtain  any  relief,  as  no  medicine  seemed  to  have 
any  effect  upon  my  complaint.  1  was  so  bad  with  pains  and  general  weakness  that  1  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  myself,  and  I  finally  became 
go  weak  th  t  I  could  scarcely  get  about,  or  even  diive,  as  I  could  not.  hear  the  shaking  of  the  vehicle.  My  sleep  almost  completely  left  me.  I 
tried  all  kinds  ol  lisrht  and  nourishing  to  ds.  hut  all  were  of  no  avail,  a-.  I  could  not  retain  any  tiling  whatever  upon  my  stomach  for  any  longer  time 
than  a  few  minut  s,  when  I  would  etch  it  all  back.  I  began  to  think  that  1  would  never  be  cured,  and  that  I  was  doomed  to  die.  Fortunately, 
however,  I  wa-  induced  to  tr,\  your  treatment,  which  T  did  in  a  most  sceptical  manner,  never  dreaming  but  that  it  would  be  of  no  more  benefit 
to  me  than  what  I  had  already  tried,  but  I  am  bapp.t  to  state  that  the  very  first  'lose  of  your  medicine  gave  me  relief  and  stopped  the  vomiting 
entirely  ;  my  digestive  sys  em  in  consequence  began  io  improve  in  such  a  manner  that  1  could  digest  food  again.  My  sleep  came  back  to  me, 
ami  the  pains  trad ii  tit  me      P,y  carefully  continuing  you.  treatment  and  natural  toods,  and  by  adhering  strictly  to  the  dietary  specialities 

■  l  oul  »    icli  you  insirii  ted  me  in  Toowo  rolia,  I  m  ide  rapid  impruvemeul  .  in  fact,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  gained  over  two  stone  in  weight  in  less 
four  months       I'his   I  con  ider  nothing  less  than  marvellous,  considering  the  very  bad  condition  I  was  in  from  ulceration  of  the  stomach. 
I  ab>  ays  k>  ep  y-  ur  mu  cle  food  in  tin  I  now,  as  1  believe  it  to  be  the  best  food  that  possibly  can  be  produced,  as  its  strengthening  and 

muscle  forming  p  operlies  are  simply  astonishing,  and  I  can  strongly  rt commend  it  to  anyone  who  is  suffering  from  emaciation,  weakness,  or 
debi  ity 

I.      ..-e  i-  a  most  permanent  and  lasting  cure,  as  I  have  not  had  any  return  of  the  malady  for  over  twelve 
months      I   have  i   r  many  months  past  been  as  strong  and  robust  as  I  ever  was  in  my  life,  aud  1  am  able  to  do  any  kind  of  work  the  6ame  as 

lou'  hati  vit  use  ou  please  ol  this  for  the  benefit  of  others  who  may  he  Buffering,  I  may  add  in  conclusion  that  in  order  to  test 
fte  fact  ol  in  a  in.  Hen  cured  bj  you  1  consulted  a  local  doctor  and  was  thoroughly  sounded  by  him  about  five  months.  He  declared  that 
I  was  then  as  sound  as  a  block. Yours  gratefully,        (Signed)  G.  H.  REAL. 

CURE    OF    EPILEPTIC    FITS. 

(COPY  OK  SWORN   CERTIFICATE.) 
Mb.    H     E.   Kiof.i.m   UN,  Consulting  Herbal  Practitioner.  Moyhu,  Victoria,  August  22,  1895. 

Dear  -ir.  For  the  sake  "f  suffering  humanity  1  wish  to  place  on  record  for  all  time  my  testimony  to  the  wonderful  cure  which  your  skillful 
trea  men!  has  bo  permanently  tffectcd  in  my  ease,  so  that  any  others  suffering  as  I  did  may  know  what  to  do  and  where  to  go  for  successful 
treatment  for  rpileptic  Fil  ae  I  was  a  >ufferer  from  this  distressing  disease,  but,  thanks  to  your  system  of  treatment,  I  can  safely  say  that  I  am 
cured  most  effect ivelj    ind  permanently.  Yours  faithfully,        (Signed)  WALTER  ALFRED  FORGE. 

Sworn  before  me  this  22nd  day  of  August,  1895.— A.  PINKERTOX,  J.P. 


Sufferers    can   be    treated    equally   as  well   in    England,   Europe,  America,  Africa, 

India,  or  elsewhere. 

for  mutual  advantage  when  you   write  to  an  aavbrtiser  piease  mention  tne  Review  at  rteviewa. 
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I— WITHIN    THE    COLONIES. 

The  one  overmastering-  interest  for      natural  liberty,  no  doubt  every  skirmish  in  the 

Transvaal  would  be  studied  as  under  a  micro- 
scope. But  the  knowledge  for  which  we  hun- 
ger is  denied  to  us,  no  doubt  for  sufficient  mili- 
tary reasons.  An  absolute  famine  of  infor- 
mation might  be  borne  with  some  philosophy. 
But  the  public  palate  is  offended  with  the  ill- 
cooked,  undigestible,  and  haphazard  scraps  of 
news  thrown  out,  as  with  a  pitchfork,  to  a 
hungry   and   exasperated  world. 

The  typical   Australian   is  a  keen 

How  the  War  critic,  and  his  criticisms  are  apt  to 

Go'--        be  loud  and  courageous,  and  quite 

unqualified  by  any  excessive  re- 
spect for  great  reputations  or  expert  know- 
ledge. And  Australian  criticisms  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  might,  at  any  moment,  easily 
become  somewhat  angrily  vocal.  "  A  battle," 
a  great  soldier  once  said,  "  is  a  scries  of  blun- 
rs,  and  the  general  who  blunders  worst 
about  twelve  o'clock  gets  beaten."  Ami  pub- 
lic opinion  in  Australia  is  tempted  to  think 
tint  the  present  campaign  is,  on  the  Rritish 
side,  a  series  of  blunders.  The  slaughter  of 
the  Black  Watch  on  the  Modder,  the  loss  of 
Ruller's  guns  at  Colenso,  the  spectacle  of  a 
position  like  Spion  Kop  being  stormed  with 
desperate  valour,  and  discovered  to  be  worth- 
less when  it  was  won — such  incidents  as  these 
exasperate  Australian  opinion,  and  are  in  peril 
of  throwing  it  into  a  mood  of  angry  disgust 


The  War.  Australia  during  the  past  month 
has  been  the  war  in  the  Transvaal. 
All  the  other  topics  which  usually 
take  captive  the  Australian  imagination  have 
temporarily  lost  their  authority.  Cricket  has 
ceased  to  interest  anybody ;  local  politics  have 
grown  pallid ;  Federation  is  almost  forgotten. 
All  Australia  waits  with  a  sort  of  unbreathing 
intentness  to  catch  each  whisper  of  the  cables. 
These  whispers,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  of  a 
very  intermittent  character,  and  are  quite 
sybilline  in  their  mystery.  An  Australian 
plebiscite  on  the  military  censors  who  edit  the 
cables,  and  edit  them  so  badly,  would  probably 
sentence  them,  with  absolute  unanimity,  to  be 
hanged!  But  though  the  censors  muddle 
even  the  fragments  of  strategy  they  venture 
to  report,  and  make  almost  unintelligible  the 
fragments  of  news  they  permit  to  trickle 
through  the  wires,  yet  they  cannot  kill  popular 
interest  in  the  war ;  they  only  irritate  and  in- 
flame it.  The  sound  of  every  gun  fired  in 
front  of  Ladysmith,  or  on  the  Modder,  may  al- 
most be  said  to  be  audible  all  over  Australia, 
and  to  set  all  Australian  nerves  tingling. 

The  present  struggle  is  declared  to 
Muddled      be  the  first  serious  war  the  British 
News.       have  fought  under  a  microscope, 
and   if   the   newspaper   correspon- 
dents and  the  sea  cables  were  granted  their 
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It  is  certain,  however,  thai  British  "  disasters  ' 
in  the  Transvaal  are  looked  at  through  a  mag- 
nifying glass.  The  dailj  press,  as  a  whole, 
discharges  the  office  of  a  magnifying  glass  for 
every  incident  in  the  struggle  now  raging. 

Xew.-papers     naturally     run     into 
Hysterical    superlatives;  they  are  hungry  for 
Reporting    sonsatlOIli    and     as     a    result    they 
show  the  whole  battle  landscape  in 
false  perspective.      Thus  the  fighting  on  Spion 
Kop  was  described  as  a  sort  of  exaggerated, 
and  yet  more  bloody,  Inkermann.  The  rugged 
slopes  and  splintered   peak   were  painted  as 
.veritable  inferno"  in  which,  breathing  an 
atmosphere  of  flame  and  smoke,  the  unhappy- 
British  regiments  staggered,    and    struggled, 
and  perished  from  dawn  to  sunset.  After  such 
a  battle  we  might  expect  a  slaughter  like  that 
of  Dresden  or  of  Leipzic.     But  measured  by- 
its  "  butcher's  bill  "  the  struggle  on  Spion  Kop 
was  little  more  than  a  decent  skirmish !      The 
sense  that  the  British    have    suffered    "  great 
disasters"  is  really   due  to  the   ill-regulated 
rhetoric  of  the  daily  papers.       "  Skirmishes,' 
as  the  London  "Spectator"  complains,  "arc 
described  as  battles  ;  petty  defeats  as  disasters  : 
ordinary  movements  as  '  stupendous  efforts,' 
and  unavoidable  losses  as  shocking  destruc- 
tions of  human  life."      The  chief  aspiration  of 
all  sensible  men  is  that  the  newspapers  will 
cease  to  scream. 

It  is  clear,  even  to  the  lay  mind. 
Bo«r  that  the  whole  British  strategy  in 
Troubles.  south  Africa  has  been  thrown  out 
of  balance  by  the  blunder  which 
shut  up  Sir  George  White's  force  in  Lady- 
smith,  and  by  the  real  or  supposed  necessity 
of  relieving  Ladysmith.  But  when  we  have 
allowed  for  this,  and  for  the  tactical  mistakes 
of  British  generals  too  eager  to  close  with 
their  enemy,  it  yet  remains  plain  that 
Boers  have  failed  more  completely  than 
British.  They  have  not  captured  a  single  be- 
sieged town.  Thev  have  put  every  man  and 
every  boy  into  their  fighting  line,  yet  their 
invasion  of  Natal  is  finally  arrested.  They 
visibly  entered  upon  the  war  with  three  con- 
fident expectations:  (i)  that  the  whole  Dutch 
population  of  the  Cape  would  rise;  (2)  that 
the  Great  Powers  would  intervene;   (3)   that 


England,  as  on  other  occasions,  finding  the 
task  difficult,  would  abandon  it.  Each  of 
those  hop,  v  has  failed.  The  Dutch  in  the 
(ape  have  not  risen.  The  Great  Power* 
will  certainlv  not  intervene.  And  John  Bull, 
for  once,  is  determined,  at  no  matter  what  cost 
of  blood  and  treasure,  to  see  the  business 
through.  If  the  Boers  could  have  foreseen 
that  i.So.ooo  British  troops,  with  Lord  Roberts 
as  Commander-in-Chief,  would  have  been 
poured  into  South  Africa,  there  certainly 
would  have  been  no  war! 

That  mood  of  somewhat  grim  re- 
Colonial  solve  in  the  motherland  exactly  re- 
Feeling.  presents  the  temper  of  the  col- 
onies. Two  successive  contin- 
gents from  Australia  have  sailed  for  the  Cape; 
a  third — composed  of  bushmen,  who  know 
nothing  of  soldierly  drill,  but  who  are  rich  in 
soldierly  courage;  who  can  out-ride,  out- 
shoot,  and  out-track  the  Boers  themselves — is 
preparing  to  start ;  and  if  a  fourth  contingent, 
or  a  fifth,  were  needed,  they  could  be  readily 
found!  Mr.  Seddon,  when  bidding  farewell 
to  the  second  New  Zealand  contingent,  said 
bluntly  that  "  if  necessary  every  man  in  New 
Zealand  capable  of  bearing  arms  would  go." 
Mr.  Seddon  is  not  a  diplomatist,  who  talks 
in  chill  and  accurately-measured  syllables. 
That  sentence  was,  no  doubt,  flung  off  in  the 
natural  ardour  of  the  moment.  It  was  the 
fighting  man  that  spoke,  not  the  statesman. 
But  the  sentence,  if  it  has  amused,  has  also 
delighted,  the  seven  colonies.  That  is  how 
Australians  would  have  their  political  leader* 
talk  when  the  Empire,  for  a  just  cause,  is  at 
war! 

The  motherland,  it  may  be  added, 
England  ami  welcomes  with  the  frankest  delight, 
the  Colonies.  r,mj  crowns  with  the  most  gener- 
ous praise,  the  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion of  the  colonies.  Mr.  Chamberlain  told 
the  House  of  Commons  that  the  troops  con- 
tributed by  the  colonies  "outnumbered  the 
British  army  at  Waterloo,  and  were  nearly 
equal  to  the  forces  Great  Britain  despatched 
to  the  Crimea."  That  is  a  very  picturesque 
and  striking  way  of  describing  the  part  taken 
by  the  colonies  in  the  present  struggle.  But 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  arithmetic  is  not  quite  ac- 
curate.      It  errs  bv  under-statcment.       Wei- 
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Two   Victorian   Officers   Killed   during   the    recent   Fighting    at    Rendsburg,   on   February    Jl. 


CAPT.  T.  M.  M'INERNEY. 

(VICTORIA.) 

Wounded  and  taken    Prisoner  at  Rends- 
burg. 


A.  HAILES. 

W.  A.  War  Correspondent. 
Taken  Prisoner  at  Colesbcrg. 


W.  J.  LAMBIE, 

War  C  Age," 

Killed  near  CoIc^bcrR,   Feb.   9. 
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lington  had  [CSS  than  24tOOO  British  troops  on 

the  ridge  at  Waterloo,  and  the  majority  of 
these  were  red-cheeked  militia  lads,  who  had 

never  heard  a  shot  tired  in  anger.       Only  7,000 

were  Peninsular  veterans.  Now,  if  we  in- 
clude the  troops  raised  in  Cape  Colony  and 
Natal,  there  are  33,000  colonial  troops  under 
Lord  Roberts'  command,  and  of  these  more 
Chan  7,000  are  Canadians  and  Australians.  The 
fact  that  the  colonies  can  array  beneath  the 
Queen's  flap  in  time  of  battle  a  force  equal,  not 
merely  in  numbers,  but  in  fighting  quality,  to 
the  British  regiments  that  took  part  in  Water- 
loo is  very  remarkable,  and  must  profoundly 
affect  the  general  politics,  not  only  of  the  Em- 
pire, but  of  the  world. 

The  poets  are  the  true  seers  of  the 

A  Poet's      modern  world  ;   and    Mr.    Watson, 

Forecast.     whose   poetic   genius   has   in  it  a 

wizard-like  gleam  of  insight,  some 

years  ago,  in  his  poem  of  "  England  and  Her 

Colonies,"  wrote  some  stanzas  which,  in  the 

light  of  events  of  to-day,  seem  nothing  less 

than  prophetic : — 

She  stands,  a  thousand-wintered  tree, 

By  countless  morns  Lmpearled; 
Her  broad  roots  coil  beneath  the  sea, 

Her  branches  sweep  the  world; 
Her  seeds,  by  careless  winds  conveyed, 

Clothe  the  remotest  strand 
With   forests  from  her  scatterings  made, 
New  nations  fostered  in  her  shade, 

And   linking  land  with  land. 

O  ye  by   wandering  tempest   sown 

"Neath  even-  alien  star, 
Forget  not  whence  the  breath  was  blown 

That  wafted  vt  u 
For  ye  are  still  her  ancient  seed 

On   younger  soil   let    fall — 
Children  of  Britain's  island-breed. 
To  whom  the  Mother  in  her  mid 

Perchance   may   one   day    call. 

The  sudden  evolution  of  the  col- 
How  Europe  onies  as  a  military  force  is,  of 
Regards  it.  coursei  regarded  with  very  diverse 
eyes  according  to  the  prejudices 
or  the  interests  of  the  beholder.  England 
itself  is  full  of  exultant  delight  at  the  spec- 
tacle. Thus  the  "  National  Review  "  writes : 
"To  say  that  the  action  of  the  daughter  nations 
in  spontaneously  coming  forward  at  the  criti- 
cal moment  to  assist  the  British  army  in  a 
great  war  is  appreciated  by  Englishmen,  is  a 
cold  and  colourless  way  of  expressing  their 
feelings.        No  episode   throughout  her   Ma- 


jesty's  reign  has  caused  deeper  or  more- 
genuine  satisfaction  to  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. Our  Sovereign  is  known  to  have 
been  profoundly  moved  by  it.  Its  effect  upon 
our  enemies  maj  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that 
the  (  ontincntal  press  declines  to  discuss  it." 
It  is  not  quite  true,  however,  that  Continental' 
critics  "  decline  to  discuss  "  the  part  taken  by 
the  colonies  in  the  present  war.  They  dis- 
cuss it  in  wrathful  and  disgusted  accents. 
Thus,  Mr.  Vladimir  Holmstrem,  in  the 
"  North  American  Review,"  says  that  "  the 
growth  of  the  colonial  military  forces  of  Great 
Britain  is  a  standing  menace  to  the  whole 
world.  .  .  Nobody  can  tell  in  what  direc- 
tion the  colonial  regiments  will  be  sent  next 
time."  In  taking  these  regiments  from  Aus- 
tralia and  Canada  he  thinks  England  is  play- 
ing towards  the  colonies  the  part  of  a  tyrant,, 
and  "  denying  to  them  the  right  to  a  separate 
life  and  to  separate  interests."  It  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  more  wrong-headed 
criticism.  England,  of  course,  extorts  no- 
thing from  her  colonies.  And  not  a  cartridge 
would  be  fired,  not  a  shilling  spent,  by  the 
colonies  if  they  did  not  hold  the  quarrel  to  be 
just.  The  contingents  are  sent  because  the 
colonies  feel  with  pride  that  they  share  the 
common  life  of  the  Empire. 

One  incidental  result  of  the  war  is 
Colonial      to  suddenly  rouse  the  colonies  to 

Defences.     the  need  Q'f  putt;ng.  thdr  Qwn   dg 

fences  in  order.  All  the  colonies- 
have  a  defence  system,  more  or  less  perfect. 
Melbourne,  for  example,  was  some  time  ago 
described  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review  "  as  "the 
most  strongly  fortified  port  in  the  Empire;" 
and  the  defences  of  Sydney  are  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  as  strong  as  those  of  Melbourne.  Each 
colony,  again,  has  its  militia,  its  tiny  force  of 
permanent  artillery ;  and  in  each  the  defences- 
are  under  the  control  of  an  Imperial  officer,  a 
soldier  of  reputation.  But  in  the  easy,  loiter- 
ing times  of  peace,  defence  arrangements  are 
apt  to  grow  lax.  In  some  of  the  colonies — 
notably  in  Victoria — economy  in  public  affairs 
has  been  practised  with  a  severity  which  has- 
sorely  affected  the  defences  of  the  colony. 
Military  invention,  again,  moves  so  fast  that 
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the  armament  which  yesterday  was  perfect,  to- 
day is  obsolete,  and  the  force,  no  matter  how 
brave,  which  is  armed  with  an  inferior  weapon 
is  useless.  Valour  itself  is  idle  against  a  rifle  of 
superior  range,  or  a  gun  of  heavier  calilif 
than  that  with  which  it  is  armed.  All  the 
colonies,  accordingly,  are  suddenly  and  dili- 
gently examining  their  defences,  and  taking 
steps  to  provide  themselves  with  the  latest  and 
most  dreadful  weapon.  Within  the  next  few 
months  the  Australian  colonies  will  spend 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  in  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  Boers,  and  purchas- 
ing the  most  efficient  weapons  European  ar- 
senals can  supply. 

Political  quiet — a  sort  of  Saturnian 
Victorian  or  golden  peace — reigns  through- 
Politics,      out     Australian     politics     on     the 

whole ;  but  a  political  crisis  over- 
took the  Victorian  Parliament  just  as 
it  had  apparently  reached  the  happy  haven  of 
the  recess.  On  what  was  expected  to  be  the 
very  last  day  of  the  session,  Mr.  Higgins  gave 
notice  of  a  motion  of  want  of  confidence.  "In 
the   opinion    of   this    House,"  his  motion  ran. 


"the  near  approach  of  the  Federal  elections 

renders  of  supreme  importance  the  solidarity 
of  the  Liberal  party  ;  and  the  existence  of  the 
present  Government,  bring  an  obstacle  to  the 
unity  of  the  party,  is  contrary  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country."  Mr.  Higgins,  in  the 
end,  did  not  move  his  resolution,  though  he 
contrived,  while  not  moving  it.  to  deliver  a 
long  speech  in  its  behalf.  This  abortive 
attack  has  probably  strengthened  the 
Victorian  Cabinet.  The  McLean  Min- 
istry has,  as  yet,  made  no  mistakes, 
and  is,  by  its  efficiency,  disappointing  alike 
the  fears  of  its  friends  and  the  hopes  of  its 
enemies.  Mr.  McLean,  in  the  event  of  defeat, 
would  almost  certainly  secure  the  dissolution 
of  the  House  ;  and  while  hon.  members  cherish 
the  utmost  regard  for  their  constituents,  they 
are  not  anxious  to  interview  them  more  fre- 
quently than  is  necessary.  There  is,  inciden- 
tally, a  certain  relish  of  humour  in  Mr.  Hig- 
gins' sudden  concern  for  the  safety  and  purity 
of  "  the  coming  Federal  elections."  He  is 
the  most  determined  enemy  of  Federation — 
m  its  present  form — the  colony  possess 
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"Bulk-tin."] 
UK  GEORGE  TURNER  IN  HIS  NEW  CHABAI  !TER. 

The  approach  of  Federation  will, 

Federal     no  doubt,  affect  the  domestic  poli- 

I'rohiems.    tics  of  each  colony  much   as  the 

moon  is  supposed  to  affect  the  sea- 
tides.  It  raises  a  score  of  questions  affecting 
the  Parliaments  and  their  functions  which 
must  be  settled.  Will  it  be  necessary,  for  ex- 
air;  •■  for  the  local  Parliaments  to  be  main- 
tail  :  at  their  present  size  and  cost,  when  one- 
half  their  functions  have  been  transferred  to 
a  Federal  Parliament?  Will  it  be  possible. 
again,  for  a  member  of  the  Federal  Parliament 
to  be,  also,  a  member  of  a  provincial  Parlia- 
ment? The  Federal  Bill  does  not  touch  this 
question.  Each  colony  must  settle  it  accord- 
ing to  its  own  wishes,  and  it  is  unsafe  to  guess 


what  the  decision  will  be.  Human  nature— 
to  .!.  nothing  of  human  envy — is  against  the 
concentration  of  many  offices  in  one  set  of 
hands.  I  >n  the  other  hand,  the  ablest  men  in 
each  colony  will  certainly  represent  it  in  the 
•  ed,  ral  Parliament;  and  if  this  circumstance 
ualifies  them  for  seats  in  the  local  Assem- 
bly this  will  mean  a  sore  intellectual  loss  to  the 
A  new  type  of  State  Governor 
must  also  be  evolved,  with  more  limited  func- 
tions and  salary  than  the  colonial  governors  at 
presenl  enjoy.  On  the  whole,  Federation,  if 
only  by  the  problems  it  raises,  and  must  solve, 
will  act  as  a  political  education  to  the  colonies. 


4  Sake  -coukse  • 
ournc  "'  Punch."] 

POLITICAL  SEAMANSHIP. 
oiian  Premier:  "Say,  Lyne,  what's  your  policy?" 
Lyne:  "  Same  as  yours — with  the  wind." 

Victoria     has     had,     during     the 
Social       month,  a  mild  struggle  betwixt  the 
Legislation.  tWo   Houses  of  Legislature.        It 
was  proposed  to  extend  the  dura- 
tion     and      enlarge      the      scope      of      the 
Factories       Bill.       This       is       a     somewhat 
[vanced "    bit    of    legislation,   still   in   the 
category  of  an   experiment,  which,  amongst 
other  things,  establishes  in  certain  trades    re- 
presentative   boards     to    determine     rates     of 
wages.        Naturally,   the   Legislative   Council 
looks    somewhat    askance    on    such    a    pro- 
vision,   and    it  made    changes    in    the     Bill 
which  the  Assembly  declined  to  accept.       A 
Conference  betwixt  the  two  Houses  was  held, 
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and  for  a  time  a  deadlock  was  threatened. 
The  Council  demanded  that  new  Wages  Boards 
should  only  he  appointed  after  petition  from 
the  trades  affected.  To  this  it  was  replied 
that  guilty  employers  would  never  petition 
against  themselves,  and  injured  employes  dare 
not  petition.  Finally  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Minister  in  charge  of  the  Act  should  have 
power  to  bring  any  trade  under  its  provisions 
after  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  step  from 
either  1  louse.  The  area  of  the  Act  may  thus 
be  widened  indefinitely  by  a  mere  resolution, 
say,  of  the  Assembly  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in 
trade  after  trade  a  Wages  Board  will  be  set  up 
with  power  to  determine  the  amounts  to  be 
paid  to  all  workers.  The  experiment,  if  it 
succeeds,  will  have  a  far-reaching  effect. 

Each  colony  has  appointed,  and 
Federal  despatched  to  London,  its  own 
Delegates  Federal  delegate.  Mr.  Barton  re- 
presents New  South  Wales;  Mr. 
Dickson,  Queensland;  Mr.  Deakin,  Victoria; 
Mr.  Kingston,  South  Australia;  Sir  Phillip 
Fvsh  is  to  act  for  Tasmania.  When  the  Bill 
comes  before  the  Imperial  Parliament  Mr. 
Chamberlain  will  thus  have  five  experts  at  his 
side  able  to  interpret  the  Mill,  advise  a-  t"  the 
effect  of  any  amendments  proposed,  and  gen- 
erally to  speak  with  authority  as  to  the  wishes 
of  the  federating  colonies.  It  is  certain  that 
the  Imperial  Parliament  will  make  no  un- 
necessary changes  in  the  measure;  and  Mr. 
Barton,  who  naturally  contemplates  the  Bill 
with  something  of  parental  fondness,  seems  to 
think  that  the  business  of  the  delegates  will  he 
to  offer  a  life  and  death  resistance  to  all 
changes.  The  Bill  must  be  regarded  as  the 
Ephesians  regarded  the  image  of  Diana  which 
fell  from  heaven,  as  something  at  1  mi- 

divine.  No  profane  hands  must  touch  it !  Not 
a  line  must  be  deflected;  not  a  comma  dis- 
placed' There  is  a  touch  of  fanaticism  in 
that  view.  The  statesmen  and  lawyers  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  looking  at  the  I '.ill  with 
cool  and  experienced  eves,  may  well  discover 
flaws  which  can  be  happilv  mended,  and  useful 
provisions  which  can  he  happily  adde  Mr. 

Barton  reckons  that  the  Bill  will  pass  the  Im- 
perial Parliament,  and  receive  the  royal  assent 
by  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May. 


Tin  1  d  for  its  coming  into  force,  in  that 

event,  will  be  not  later  than  July;  and  the  first 
Federal  Parliament  will  thus  meet  about  No- 
vember. A  Federated  Australia,  on  this  cal- 
culation, is  very  near,  indeed. 

Sir  John  Forrest's  political  pil- 
Western  grimage  through  the  colonies  can 
Instralla.    hardly  be  described  as  a  success. 

Sir  John  failed  in  persuading  the 
other  colonies  to  give  up  twelve  hours  in  mail 
time  for  the  sake  of  making  Fremantle  a  port 
of  call,  and  he  was  met  with  hisses,  when  he 
landed  at  Albany  on  his  return,  for  having 
made  the  attempt.  The  good  people  of  Al- 
bany naturally  do  not  regard  with  affection  the 
policy  which  would  benefit  Fremantle  at  the 
expense  of  their  own  port.  Sir  John  F(  .rrest 
failed,  also,  to  persuade  the  other  Australian 
Premiers  to  modify  the  Federal  Bill  in  the 
direction  desired  by  Western  Australia.  The 
other  colonies,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  dis- 
posed to  regard  Sir  John  Forrest  as  out  of 
court  on  the  question  of  Federation.  He  has 
refused  to  the  electors  of  his  own  colony  the 
opportunity  of  either  accepting  or  rejecing  the 
measure  as  it  stands,  and  is  hardly  entitled  to 
speak  in  their  name.  It  is  to  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  Western  Australia  is  sending  a  Fed- 
eral delegate  to  London  to  "  assist  "  in  the 
passage  of  the  Federal  Bill  through  the  Im- 
perial Parliament — a  Bill  which  the  colony 
refuses  to  accept ! 

The  Conference  of  Premiers  held 
during  the  month  came  to  a  de- 
cision, amongst  other  things,  upon 
the  question  n\  the  cable  route. 
The  F.astern  Kxteiision  Telegraph  Company 
naturally  contemplates  with  alarm  the  pro- 
posal fur  a  new  Pacific  cable,  which  would  im- 
peril its  monopoly.  It  accordingly  offered  to 
lay  an  all-British  cable  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
•.  via  Perth,  and  to  reduce  its 
cable  tariff  until,  in  1903,  it  reache  per 

word,  always   providing    that    the    incr<        ' 

the    1.  IW 

•    -a  very  important  proviso.     Mr.  Crick, 

Postmaster  'General      of     New      South 

Wales  that      the      saving      to 

hi?       own       colony       alone,       under       thii 

agreement,     will     be     »'r. 000.000    during    the 
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SIR    JOHN     I'mRREST'S   TOl"i:. 


four  years  of  the  new  contract,  while  the 
is  still  left  open  for  the  Pacific  cable.  Queens- 
land, New  Zealand,  and  Canada  are  strongly 
opposed,  to  the  new  plan.  'The  Cape  cable. 
they  hold,  is  only  proposed  for  the  sake  of 
destroying  the  scheme  for  :  Pacific  cable,  and 
must  have  the  result  of  perpetuating  the 
mon'  ■  the  H.I'.T.  Company.      Mr.  Sed 

don  has  wired  a  n  :laring  that  the 

new  agreement  is  "a  breach  of  faith  in  connei 
bon    with    '  ific    cable    arrangement ;" 

Canada  declares  it  will  have  the  Pacific  cable 
at  all  co  ire     undesirable 

things  ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  d  that  the 

arrangemenl  gives  fresh  probabilities  of 
survival  to  the  nsion  Telegraph 

Compai. 

land    has    consented     to 
\   Im  Trade?  under  the  '  l.i 

"'""''■      Bub*  obable  that 

II  quickl 
struct   the    '  nal,   and   one   more 


great  sea-route  to  the  old  world  will  come  into 
existence.  The  Cape  Horn  route,  with  its 
fogs  and  icebergs  and  bitter  winds,  will  dis- 
appear from  modern  sea-travel,  and  New  York 
will  be  brought  nearer  to  Sydney  or  Mel- 
bourne by  something  like  3,000  miles.  This 
will  mean  that  the  centre  of  trade  will  be,  for 
one  great  area  of  the  globe,  shifted.  A  new 
trade  route,  easy,  safe,  and  short,  will  come 
into  existence  betwixt  the  East  and  the  West. 
The  whole  commerce  of  the  Pacific  must  grow 
enormously,  and  Australia  will  be  profoundly 
affected  by  the  change. 

The   movement  for  separation  in 

St- imrntliin  in-\v    \      ;„  _  e  r> 

West  en  '       a  sense>  grows  fast.       Re- 

AuMiiiiia.    peated     and     enthusiastic     confer- 
ences on  the  subject    have    been 
held   in   Coolgardie ;   fifteen   branches   of   the 
ration  League  are  in  existence;  the  peti- 
tion for  separation  in  ten  days  received  no  less 
than  15,000  signatures.       Mr.  Griffin,  M.L.A., 
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ep    in    New   Sonth    Wales   on    December   31. 


"The  Argonaut,"  W.  A.] 

MEDICAL   TREATMENT   IN   W.A.  ! 

has  gone  to  England  to  serve  the  interests  of 
the  movement,  and  the  leaders  of  the  crusade 
are  earnestly  appealing  to  the  other  colonies 
for  support  and  sympathy.  The  party  work- 
ing for  separation,  however,  can  only  succeed 
by  persuading  the  Imperial  Government  to 
grant  their  requests ;  and  nobody,  as  yet,  can 
so  much  as  guess  how  the  Imperial  authori- 
ties will  act  in  the  matter.  The  gold-fields 
populations  have  undoubted  grievances ;  but 
Mr.  Hackett,  M.L.C.,  will  contribute  to  our 
next  month's  issue  an  article  putting  the  case 
against  separation.  Sir  John  Forrest,  it  must 
be  remembered,  can  at  any  moment  deprive 
the  demand  for  separation  of  all  weight  by 
granting  the  separationists  an  adequate  share 
in  the  gi  ivernment  of  the  colony  of  which  the) 
arc  citizens. 


What 
Drought 

Cost~. 


Much  melancholy  arithmetic  is 
emerging  to  prove  how  terribly 
during  the  last  few  years  the  col- 
onies  have  suffered  from  drought. 
Thus  in  New  South  Wales  the  number  oi 
sheep  has  shrunk  from  61,831,416  in  1891  to 
55,782,622  in  [899.  Here  is  a  table  of  figures 
extending  over  nine  years  that  might  almost 
be  descrihed  as  being,  like  the  prophet's  roll. 
"  written  within  and  without  in  lamentation 
and  mourning  and  woe": — 


189] 
L892 

1893 
1894 
1895 

IS!  Hi 
1897 
1898 

IS!  I!  I 


61,831,416 
58,080,114 
56,980,688 
56,977,270 
17,617,687 
48,318,790 
43,952,897 
11.  ■_>  11, 004 
35,782,622 


tt  hi  n  Ciorge  Rcid   returns,  Ooro 
m_  good    fighting 
trim ''  —  he'll   tinii  Ins  'iUl  op|    ■ 
a  little  bigger  than  he  'cl>  bim  ' 
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ise  on 

Clip   of 

Rale9. 

1894. 

l.PTD.OOO     . 

— 

1,854,000    . 

.     125,000 

1,845,000    . 

.     134.000 

1,711.000     . 

.     268,000 

1,665,000     . 

.     314,000 

In  nine  /ears,  by  natural  growth,  the  sheep 
of  the  colony  might  have  been  expected  to 
have  increased  100  per  rent.  Instead  of  this 
they  have  decreased  nearly  50  per  cent. !  These 
figures  explain  another  sel  of  figures,  of  an  al- 
most eqnallv  melancholy  character,  showing 
the  decrease  in  the  wool  products  of  Austra- 
lia:— 


Clip  of 
1S<H 
1S05 
1896 
189? 
1898 


S4 1.000 

These  statistics  show  how  fierce,  and  cruel. 
and  far-stretching  have  been  the  droughts  of 
the  last  decade.  Fortunately,  we  have  en- 
tered on  a  new  and  happier  weather-cycle,  and 
under  the  benediction  of  the  rain,  Australian 
plains  grow  green  and  their  flocks  multiply 
with  a  sort  of  magical  rapidity.  If  we  have  ten 
good  seasons  in  succession,  the  pastoral  wealth 
of  the  colonies  will  grow  like  Jonah's  gourd. 

The  income-tax  is  the  most  hated 
Amtralian  form  of  taxation,  yet  plainly  it  has 
Incomes,     come  to  Australia  to  stay.      Its  in- 
quisitorial character  makes  it  ab- 
horred ;    but,    incidentally,    this    yields    some 
highlv    suggestive    information    as     to     the 
volume  and  distribution  of  Australian  wealth. 


The  English  journals  discuss  with  much  relish 
the  figures  gathered  from  the  income-tax  re- 
turns of  KTew  South  Wales.  The  aggregate 
private  incomes  of  that  colony  in  1898  reached 
£64,426,000;  of  this  sum  £60,000,000  was  en- 
d  I",  residents  in  the  colony,  and  about 
£4,500,000  went  to  non-residents.  Employers 
and  property-owners  have  incomes  amounting 
to  £19,505,000.  The  total  income  of  wage- 
earners  was  £29,679,000,  distributed  amongst 
300,000  males,  receiving  £26,924,000,  and 
75,000  females  with  £2,755,000.  These  figures 
give  an  average  of  a  little  less  than  £90  per 
male,  and  £37  per  female,  wage-earner  during 
twelve  months.  This  does  not  seem  very 
great,  perhaps;  butaverages.when  spread  over 
an  entire  community,  are  apt  to  sink  to  a  very 
low  level.  The  figures  really  compare  splen- 
didly with  those  of  older  communities.  In  no 
other  civilised  country  do  the  earnings  of 
women,  in  particular,  reach  the  colonial  level. 
In  the  case  of  a  large  class  of  domestic  ser- 
vants, the  value  of  board  and  residence  has, 
of  course,  to  be  added  to  their  earnings.  In 
New  South  Wales  there  are  no  less  than 
16,995  women  working  on  their  own  account, 
who  earn  an  aggregate  income  of  £1,178,000. 
The  accumulated  savings  of  the  colony  for  the 
year  exceed  £4,000,000.  The  figures  show 
that  New  South  Wales  is  not  a  land 
of  colossal  fortunes ;  but  the  standard  of  com- 
fort is  high,  and  the  average  income  is  much 
beyond  the  average  cost  of  living. 


NEXT     MONTH: 

No.  II.  of  our  Series  of  SPECIAL  WAR  NUMBERS,  Profusely  Illustrated. 
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IL-BEYOND    THE    COLONIES. 
By  W.   T.   Stead. 


of 
the  Century 


LONDON,  January  1,  1900. 

Two  years  ago  this  day  I  substi- 
At  t  he  Eud  tuted  for  the  usual  "Progress  of 
the  World  "  a  somewhat  audacious 
attempt  to  forecast  the  probahle 
course  of  events.  Reading  that  survey  to- 
day, I  am  almost  appalled  at  the  accuracy  with 
which  I  foreshadowed  everything  that  has  now 
befallen  us.  Fn  a  few  plain-spoken  paragraphs 
I  set  out  as  clearly  and  as  pre- 
cisely as  I  could  what  I  thought  would  happen. 
I  pointed  to  the  collapse  of  the  Opposition,  the 
breakdown  of  the  Army,  and  the  danger  to  in- 
dustrial supremacy  involved  in  the  competi- 
tion of  Germany  and  America.  We  stand 
nearer  to  each  of  those  perils  to-day,  and  their 
existence  is  no  longer  denied  even  by  the 
greatest  of  optimists.  But"  I  need  not  insist 
upon  the  first  and  third  dangers,  although  the 
condition  of  the  Liberal  Party  at  this  moment 
is  even  more  hopeless  than  it  was  in  1898.  I 
will  only  quote  what  I  said  about  the  Army. 
Pointing  out  the  changes  that  had  taken  pi. 
in  the  world,  I  wrote: — 

If  we  are  to  retain  and  maintain  our  position  in 
world,  we  must  promptly  and  decisively  readjust  our 
policy  t<>  the  altered  conditions  of  the  new  times.  The 
most  obvious  fact  of  the  political  situation  abroad  is 
that  while  the  Empire  stands  in  a  position  of  splendid 
isolation,  our  military  system  has  broken  down.  It 
has  never  been  readjusted  to  the  expai  xritoriaJ 

and  otherwise,  which  has  taken  place.  It  is  admittedly 
inadequate  to  our  needs,  a 'most  as  inadequate  as  was 
the  Navy  before  1884.  If  there  is  nit   strenu  inal 

endeavour  to  provide   remedies   by   eonstanl    and   stn 
uous    action,    the    historian    of    the    future    will    I 
Bunrmarise    the    causes   of    ttie   decline   and    fall    of    tli" 
British    Empire   in    three   pregnant    words — suicide   from 
imbecility. 

What  is  the  position  in  which  we 
what  are    stand  to-day 5       We  are  still  in  a 
the  Facts?  condition     of    isolation     as    com- 
plete   as       we      were       in       1 8 
Eor  the  whole  of  the  present  vear  the  British 
army  is  practically  as  useless  for  the  defence 
of  our  shores  as  if  every  available  man  were 
locked  up  with  General  White  in  Ladysmith. 
The  Militia,  alreadv  20,000  below  its  nominal 
strength,  i<=  being  depleted  to  provide  garri- 


sons for  our  Mediterranean  fortresses,  while 
the  backbi  m<  is  being  taken  out  of  all  the 
efficient  corps  of  Volunteers  by  summoning 
their  most  active  members  to  volun- 
teer for  service  in  Africa.  We  are  so 
completely  denuded  of  artillery  that  we  are 
even  removing  the  4.7-inch  guns  from  t 
coast  fortifications  in  order  to  strengthen  our 
artillery  in  Africa. 

Mr.   Frederic  Harrison,    speaking 

A  Propheci  nn  tjie  SUDject  0f  the  peril   which 

01  r  ■  1 

we    are    eontronting    with    such    a 


Doom. 


light  heart,  remarked 


Our  Imperialists  had  been  living  in  a  fool's  Paradise, 
mistaking  vast  possessions  for  strength,  vast  claims  for 

? ractical    possessions,   and   self-interest    for   solid    rights, 
f  the  -t.  in  blind  defiance  of  facts, 

in  regarding  the  assertion  of  realities  as  mere  wind. 
and  rding    the     remonstrances   of     the 

we    might     indeed    Bee     a    catastrophe     such     as     had 
never  befallqn  these   Islands  since  the  present  Dynasty 
ceded  to  that  of  the  Stuart 

Unless  there  is  an  immediate  reaction  on  the 
part  of  sober  and  serious  citizens,  this 
catastrophe  ver\  shortly  may  not  be  spoken  of 
as  a  mere  possibility.  It  may  overwhelm  us! 
before  midsummer. 

1  or  the  last  twenty  years  the  prin- 
J*1"'1        ciple  has  been  recognised  by  both 
i(M         parties,    on   the   advice   of  the   re- 
sponsible military  authorities,  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  sai  the 

Empire  to  make  military  provision  against  a 
sudden  predatory  raid  on  London.  Parlia- 
ment has  accepted  this  policy  and  has  re- 
peatedly  voted  sums — inadequate,  perhaps, 
but  nevertheless  sufficient  to  affirm  the  prin- 
ciple—  for  providing  a  series  of  fortified  sta- 
tions and  milil  1  -  ots  which  would  encircle 
•1  with  a  rough  and  ready  system  of  de- 
fer udd  an  army  be  landed  on  our 
shores.  Although  Lord  Wolseley  is  said  to 
have  remarked  that  if  the  French  once  landed 
eri  on  our  south  coast  it  would  be 
impossible  to  prevent  them  reaching  London, 
it  was  calculated  that  the  difficulty  of  trans- 
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porting  100,000  across  the  Channel  before  onr 
fleet  could  interfere  with  the  operation  would 
be  sufficient  to  secure  us  against  the  danger  of 
the  arrival  of  so  large  a  force.  Bui  if,  with 
our  regular  army  at  home,  we  could  not  pro- 
tect London  against  a  French  army  of  100,000, 
it  is  a  mere  rule-of-three  proposition  that  with 
ail  our  troops  locked  up  in  South  Africa  we 
are  in  a  worse  position  to  defend  the  capital 
against  a  raid  of  50,000  men. 

In  discussing  this  question  I  do 
A  Possible  not  one  s;ngr]e  slep  beyond  the 
Foray  from  &  r        J 

Fiance,     position  which  has  been  taken  up 

by  all  competent  military  authori- 
ties and  successive  administrations.  It  does 
not  require  military  authorities  to  teach  the 
ordinary  man  in  the  street  that  a  compact  field 
force  of  50.000  men,  with  a  large  park  of 
quick-firing  guns,  would  simply  make  mince- 
meat of  any  force  that  we  could  put  against 
ft  that  was  not  provided  with  artillery.  If 
even  the  Boers  can  best  us  with  guns,  dare 
we  venture  to  believe  that  we  can  hold  our 
own  against  the  French?  What  would  hap- 
pen would  be  that  every  available  man  of  our 
broken-up  Militia  and  our  decapitated  Volun- 
teers would  be  hurried  to  the  front  to  defend  as 
best  they  could  the  hills  to  the  south  of  Lon- 
don. According  to  the  plans  of  the  War 
Office,  they  ought  to  find  there  depots  ade- 
quately provided  with  trenching  tools,  guns, 
and  all  the  material  for  defending  the  capital. 
In  reality  they  will  find  none  of  such  things. 
The  result  is  that,  from  the  military  point  of 
view,  it  is  almost  as  certain  as  a  proposition  in 
Euclid  that  if  such  a  force  were  once  landed, 
it  would  make  its  way  to  London.  Suppos- 
ing that  it  could  reach  Woolwich,  and  be  in 
possession  of  the  Arsenal  for  only  a  single 
day,  a  far  more  deadly  blow  would  be  struck 
against  the  efficiency  of  the  Empire  than  if 
they  had  captured  an  army  in  the  field,  or 
destroyed  the  Channel  Fleet.  For  Woolwich 
is  our  only  arsenal,  and  its  destruction  would 
strike  us  in  our  most  vulnerable  point. 

This   suggestion  as  to  Woolwich 
Our         Arsenal  being  the  objective  of  an 
Only  Arsenal.  invading   force,    which     would     be 
sacrificed  without  hesitation  in  or- 
der to  attain  so  great  an  end,  is  no  new  idea. 


Marshal  von  Wrangel,  the  father  of  the  Prus- 
sian \rniy,  always  used  to  say  that  if  ever 
England  found  itself  at  war  with  Germany,  the 
first  intimation  which  the  English  would  have 
that  they  were  .it  war  with  Germany  would  be 
to  read  in  the  morning  newspapers,  side  by 
side  with  the  declaration  of  war  at  midnight  at 
Berlin,  the  news  that  Woolwich  Arsenal  was 
in  flames.  The  way  in  which  the  German 
General  proposed  to  effect  this  end  differed 
considerably  from  the  predatory  raid  which  we 
are  contemplating  from  France ;  but  that  was 
only  due  to  the  fact  that  the  German  seaports 
do  not  lie  so  convenient  for  preparing  the 
descent  of  a  raid  as  the  French  ports  in  the 
Channel.  The  essential  point  was  that  Mar- 
shal von  Wrangel  contemplated  a  crushing 
blow  at  Woolwich  as  the  opening  move  in  a 
war  against  England,  and  that  to  attain  that 
end  he  did  not  in  the  least  hesitate  at  sacrific- 
ing all  the  troops  which  would  be  necessary  to 
achieve  so  coveted  an  object.  Besides,  the 
.  sacrifice  would  only  mean  that  they  would  be 
taken  prisoners  of  war,  and  would  return  home 
safe  when  the  Avar  was  at  an  end. 

Those  who  refuse  to  listen  to  any 
What  about  warning,  reply  that  we  can  rely 
the  Fleet?    Up0n  the  fleet.       I  am  not  in  the 

least  disposed  to  minimise  the 
value  of  the  fleet.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  fleet,  which  may  be  said  to 
date  from  the  publication  of  "The  Truth  about 
the  Navy,"  in  the  "Pall  Mall  Gazette,"  out 
position  at  present  would  be  even  more  critical 
than  it  is.  What  our  supreme  Navy  can  do  is 
not  to  guarantee  us  against  a  predatory  raid, 
but  to  render  abortive  any  scheme  for  the 
conquest  of  England  by  making  it  impossible 
for  the  invading  army  to  maintain  its  com- 
munications with  its  base  in  France,  or  to  pro- 
vide for  its  safe  retreat.  According  to  the 
familiar  saying  of  Moltke,  the  German  staff 
had  a  hundred  excellent  plans  for  landing  an 
army  in  England,  but  he  had  never  been  able 
to  discover  one  for  getting  it  out  of  the  coun- 
try after  it  had  been  landed  ;  and  that  is  true  so 
long  as  our  fleet  is  supreme  on  the  seas.  But 
the  danger  which  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  Mr.  Stanhope 
(former  Secretary  of  War),  as  well  as  the  heads 
of  the  War  Office,  for  the  last  twentv  years 
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have  agreed  in  regarding  as  a  possibility 
against  which  due  precaution  should  be  taken, 
is  the  sudden  descent  upon  our  coast  of  a 
mobile  force,  strong  in  artillery,  which  would 
make  a  rush  for  London,  knowing  perfectly 
well  that  after  it  had  destroyed  the  Arsenal, 
and  wrought  such  havoc  as  it  could  in  the 
capital,  every  man  of  the  force  would  be  taken 
prisoner.  It  is  a  superior  Jameson's  Raid 
we  have  to  fear,  against  which  we  have  taken 
no  adequate  precautions. 


naval  supremacy  of  Great  Britain.  That  I 
regarded  as  unassailable.  It  was  certainly 
not  challenged  by  the  naval  programme  which 
the  Emperor  had  just  introduced  as  the  corol 
Iarv  of  the  seizure  of  Kiao-Chau.  But  alas, 
how  changed  is  the  situation  to-day!  We 
have,  as  the  New  Year's  message  of  the  Ger- 
man Emperor,  a  declaration  which  rings 
throughout  the  world  that,  as  his  grandfather 
made  the  German  army  supreme  on  land,  it  is 
his    determination   to    create    an    equally    su- 


I 


"  Westminster  Gazette."] 

PUSHFULNESS  AND  PARSIMONY. 
Sir  Michael  to  Joe:  "  It's  all  the  fault  of  your  beastly  Pushfulness!" 
Joe  to  Sir  Michael:  "  It's  all  the  fault  of  your  beastly  Parsimony!" 
John    Bull:    "You're   both   right,   and   a  pretty  mess  you've  made  of  it  between  you." 


The  German  ^  1S  Preciscly  on  this  question  of 
Challenge  to  the  fleet  that  I  am  filled  with  the 
our  Naval  gravest  alarm,  and  that  not  without 
npremacy.  came  j^-,  years  ao-0  j0  survey- 
ing the  possible  dangers  of  the  future,  I  al- 
luded to  the  determination  of  Germany  to 
strengthen  her  fleet,  but  I  did  not  venture  to 
believe  that  it  would  enter  into  the  head  of  the 
German  Emperor  deliberately  to  challenge  the 


preme  navy.  This  speech,  following,  as  it 
does,  the  debate  upon  the  naval  programme 
introduced  by  Herr  von  Bulow  for  doubling 
the  German  navy  in  the  next  twenty  years,  is 
a  plain  and  unmistakable  intimation  that  Ger- 
many intends  to  challenge  our  dominion  on 
the  seas.  The  German  Emperor  is  quite 
enough  of  an  Englishman  to  realise  that  in  sea 
power  lies  the  secret  of  empire,  and  as  he  is 
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determined  to  have  a  Colonial  Empire,  he  is 
equally  determined  not  to  hold  that  Empire  by 
sufferance  of  Great  Britain.  Therefore,  the 
moment  he  returned  from  his  visit  to  Windsor 
and  Sandringham  he  launched  his  new  naval 
programme,  which  was  frankly  declared  in 
the  Reichstag  to  be  aimed  directly  at  England. 
The  fleet  is  to  be  doubled  in  order  that  Ger- 
many may  be  installed  in  the  place  of  England 
as  Mistress  of  the  Seas. 

We  do  not  need  to  go  farther  back 
Cassandra's  than  the  history  of  the  last  three 
justification.'  months  to  see  that  there  would  not 

be  more  than  the  thickness  of  a 
piece  of  tissue  paper  between  us  and  a  war 
with  France  if  any  incident  arose  which 
kindled  popular  passion  on  either  side  of  the 
Channel.  1  loathe  and  detest  having  to  re- 
peat this  warning  note  in  the  hearing  of  my 
■countrymen ;  but  while  the  ears  of  our  rulers 
are  so  deaf  that  they  will  not  hear,  and  their 
•eyes  so  blind  that  they  will  not  see  or  under- 


stand the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  what  is  to 
be  done  but  to  continue  to  repeat  in  season 
and  out  of  season  the  unheeded  warnings,  the 
justice  of  which  is  being  verified  day  by  'lav' 

According  to  the  latest  informa- 
strleken  tlon'  the  scarcity  of  food  in  India 
India.  extends  over  an  area  twice  as  large 
as  France,  and  affects  a  population 
of  over  fifty  millions.  More  than  one-half  of 
these  are  British  subjects.  At  present  two 
millions  are  kept  from  absolutely  dying  of 
starvation  by  the  weekly  dole  of  the  Indian 
Government:  but  the  number  is  said  V  ■  be  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
d  week.  The  White  Man's  Burden  becomes 
tangible  and  visible  to  us  when  we  have  to 
raise  £350.000  a  month  to  "  fill  full  the  mouth 
of  famine."  According  to  competent  local 
authorities,  the  famine  is  even  greater  than 
that  which  called  forth  the  charitv  of  England 
three  years  ago. 


The  "  Sunday  Magazine  "  for  January  is  full  of 
varied  and  interesting  reading.  The  Bishop  of 
Ripon  begins  a  series  of  papers  on  "  The  Religious 
Element  in  the  Poets."  Dr.  Cuyler.  writing  on 
favourit"  hymns,  directs  attention  to  what  he 
calls  "  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  finest  hymns 
in  the  Bnglish  language  were  not  composed  by 
celebrated  poets:"  they  are  mostly  the  production 
of  ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  of  godly  women. 
Neil  Munro,  the  new  Scottish  novelist,  is  inter- 
viewed by  Alex.  W.  Stewart.  The  notebook  of 
the  late  Bishop  How  yields  much  curious  matter. 

"  Cassier's"  for  December  reveals  the  steady  ad- 
vance of  electricity  in  the  engineering  world. 
Four  out  of  nine  articles  are  exclusively  concerned 
with  electrical  mechanism.  Dr.  Houston  gives  a 
rapid  survey  of  electrical  progress  from  the  be- 
ginning. Mr.  A.  D.  Adams  reviews  the  develop- 
ment of  electric  stations  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  Dr.  Louis  Bell  discusses  the  practical 
limitations  of  electric  power  transmission,  and 
finds  that  voltages  from  10,000  to  40,000  are 
worked  successfully  to  an  extent  of  100  miles. 
Higher  voltages  offer  serious  difficulties  which 
may  'n  time  be  overcome.  Mr.  R.  T.  E.  Lozier 
shows  the  great  advantages  of  direct  electric  driv- 
ing  in    machine   shops,    laying   stress    also   on    its 


moral  effects:  in  "  the  perfect  ventilation,  free 
distribution  of  light  and  cleanliness,"  and  the 
absence  of  noise.  Mr.  Walter  B.  Snow  dwells 
on  the  value  of  factory  heating  by  a  forced  cir- 
culation of  warm  air.  Sir  Andrew  Noble  en- 
forces in  the  light  of  German  progress  the  need 
of  technical  education  as  a  means  to  industrial 
supremacy.  Sir  William  White  reviews  at  1 
the  advance  of  mechanical  engineering  in  mi 
shipbuilding. 

The  private  life  of  General  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  as 
sketched  by  Sarah  Tooley  in  the  'Lady's  Realm," 
is  the  article   in   the  January   number   which   will 
probably   excite   most   attention.       The  writer   re- 
marks on  the  General's  resolute  refusal  to  a: 
in  uniform  at  his  country  seat.  Creditor!  folks  have 
only  seen  him  in  purely  < ivilian  dress.     "He  do 
like   to   be   talked   about."     Marie  A.   Belloc  chats 
pleasantly   about    "Some   Ladies  of  South 
And  '    iu    all    things   military 

ible  to  rer. ill  certain  noted  \\ 
warriors.     The  daring  shown   by  Isabel  Savory   in 
her  encounter  with  a  wild  boar  in  an  Indian 
sticking  expedition   renews  the  suggestion  that   if 
the  war  fever  continues  our  athletic  women  will  be 
forming  ■■>  corps  of  Imperial  Amazons. 
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II-WHAT    THE    WORLD    THINKS    ABOUT    ENGLAND. 


The  Australian  who  visits  Europe  finds  he  has 
stepped  into  a  quite  new  world  in  another  than 
geographical  sense.  He  breathes  a  new  in- 
tellectual air.  He  gazes  on  a  new  social  land- 
scape. He  is  imprisoned  within  a  strange  hori- 
zon. And  he  makes  one  singularly  unpleasant 
discovery.  He  is  made  conscious,  by  a  hundred 
<>cUi  proofs,  that  he  belongs  to  a  suspected  nation! 
There  is  no  failure,  indeed,  of  personal  courtesy 
towards  an  Australian  traveller  in  France,  or  Hol- 
land, or  Germany.  He  is  welcomed  everywhere, 
and  this  not  merely  because  of  the  gold  he  spends. 
What  is  hated  on  the  Continent  is  not  the  Eng- 
lishman as  a  person,  hut  England  as  a  nation; 
and  the  hate,  if  wo  may  believe  the  journalists 
and  the  politicians,  is  of  a  very  energetic  quality. 
There  are  many  Frenchmen,  and  at  least  some 
Germans,  who — if  they  were  only  familiar  with 
that  pious  exercise  in  execration — would  recite  the 
famous  curse  of  St.  Ernulphus  against  the  whole 
English-speaking  race,  as  a  sort  of  devotional 
ercise,  seven  times  a  week. 

Hated  England! 
The  Continental  hate  of  England  is  by  no  means 
of  the  inarticulate  kind.  It  is  almost  too  vocifer- 
ous. It  finds  literary  expression  six  days 
a  week — or  even  seven — in  almost  every  Continen- 
tal journal  that  is  published.  "Firstly,"  said  M. 
Zola,  the  other  day,  in  beginning  an  interview  with 
the  representative  of  the  "Morning  Post,"  "it 
is  true  that  we  execrate  you!"  M.  Charmes 
expends  a  whole  article  in  the  latest  number  of  the 
"Revue  des  Deux  Mondes"  in  making  vocal  the 
"  universal  detestation  and  contempt "  cherished 
hy  all  intelligent  foreigners  towards  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  French,  an  excitable  Latin  race,  grow 
very  shrill  in  their  wrath.  It  runs,  indeed, 
easily  into  mere  spluttering  obscenity.  This  ex- 
plains why  French  caricaturists  have  devoted 
themselves  recently  to  the  invention  of  shameful 
insults  to  the  Queen;  an  evil  industry  which  has 
just  been  sealed  with  the  highest  official  approval. 
For  has  not  M.  Loubet  solemnly  "decorated  "  the 
chief  artist  in  this  shameful  exercise,  the  owner 
of  the  vilest  pencil  in  Paris!  But  the  great 
majority  of  the  Continental  papers  join  in  a  sort 
of  daily  litany  of  curses  on  Great  Britain.  It  is 
worth  while  quoting  a  few  sentences  from  a  recent 


number  of  the   London   "  Spectator,"   the   coolest 
and  sanest  of  English  journals.       It  says:  — 

Continental  papers  are  crazy  with  jealousy  of  British 
prosperity;  thev  are  angry  at  the  evidence  that  the 
haughty  islanders  can,  without  conscription,  send  a 
large  army  beyond  sea.  The  popular  papers 
in  France  positively  scream  with  rage,  and,  like 
most  Southerners  in  that  mood,  grow  obscene  in 
their  abuse;  the  Germans,  though  moderate  in  words,. 
wish  heartily  for  our  defeat,  and  expect  it;  the  Aus- 
trians  sulkily  admit  that  it  is  no  business  of  theirs,  but 
that,  nevertheless,  Boers  are  good  and  Englishmen  bad; 
while  the  Russians  positively  rave  over  the  JSemesis 
which  thev  profess  to  believe  has  overtaken  their  an- 
cient enemy.  So  maddened  are  the  Continentals  by 
their  own  rage  that  they  all  almost  with  one  consent 
declare  their  hope  that  Great  Britain  will  be  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  the  conscription;  in  other  words,  that 
Great  Britain  will  shortly  have  five  hundred  thousand 
soldiers  in  barracks  and  two  millions  in  reserve.  That 
change,  which  would  make  this  country  dietatrix  of  the 
world,  and  probably  unbearable,  would,  they  think,  be 
"a  consolation  to  the  Continent  and  to^all  the  hearts, 
now  burning  under  British  pretensions." 

A  Litany  of  Cur-es. 
England  is  united  by  many  ties — of  race  and 
creed,  and  history — to  Germany,  but  there  has 
always  been  a  more  or  less  latent  strain  of  anger 
— or  of  angry  envy — burning  in  the  German  mind 
towards  England.  Schiller  said  of  England  long 
ago — 
Her  ships  do  seek  with  greater  greecl  their  trade- 

Than  grasping  octopus  in  search  of  prey, 
And  vast  Amphitryon's  open  realm  is  made 

More  1  lose  than  cast'.e  gate  at  close  of  day. 
In  trackless  wastes  that  stretch  to  Southern  Pole 

Her  restless  keel  takes  its  unhindered  way; 
And  plants  her  flags  on  all  the  isles  where  roll 
Strange   oceans — heaven   alone  escapes   her   sway 

Heine,  again,  who  came  to  England  in  search  of  a 
freedom  he  could  find  nowhere  else,  yet  hated  the 
land  that  gave  him  shelter,  and  gave  melodious, 
but  wrathful,  expression  to  his  hate.  "  Do  not 
send  a  philosopher  to  London;  and  for  heaven's 
sake  do  not  send  a  poet!"  he  said.  "  Never  send 
a  poet  to  London.  The  grim  seriousness  of  all 
things;  the  colossal  monotony;  the  engine-like 
activity:  the  moroseness  even  of  pleasure,  and  the 
whole  of  this  exaggerated  London  will  break  bis 
heart." 

This,  however,  is  ancient  history.  The  thing 
to  be  noted  is  that  German  ill-will  towards 
England  seems  to  have  grown  more  acute  of  late. 
Thus,  in  the  latest  number  of  the  "North  Ameri- 
can Review."  Prof.  Delbruch,  lecturer  on  history 
in  the  Berlin  University,  w-rites  an  elaborate  article 
to  prove  how  much,  and  how  justly.  England  is 
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hated  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  "A  sentiment  of 
hate  of  England,"  he  says,  "  unites  the  whole  Con- 
tinent. All  German  parties  are  united  in  re- 
joicing over  English  defeats."  There  is  only  one 
living  German,  Prof.  Delbruch  reports,  who  does 
not  hate  England;  and  that  is  the  Kaiser — a  some- 
what important  exception!  Prof.  Delbruch  re- 
presents the  sentiment  of  the  educated  classes;  a 
correspondent  of  the  "  Westminster  Gazette  "  re- 
ported the  other  day  an  incident  which  Illustrates 
what  may  be  called  the  sentiment  of  the  streets. 
A  girl  was  discovered  walking  in  a  street  in  Dres- 
den wearing,  as  a  buttonhole,  a  tiny  Union  Jack. 
The  sight  of  that  hated  flag  was  too  much  for 
the  philosophy  of  the  German  mind,  and  the  po^r 
girl,  with  the  ill-omened  patch  of  colour  on  her 
breast,  was  actually  mobbed  and  hissed  on  the 
I  >resd<  n  pavements! 


as  to  speculate  helplessly  as  to  its  origin  and 
reason.  Of  what  crimes  are  Englishmen  guilty 
thai  they  should  be  looked  upon  Dy,  say,  two- 
thirds  of  Europe  as  "the  robbers  of  posterity" 
and  th"  enemies  of  mankind?  Certainly  the  hate 
of  England  so  loudly  professed,  and  in  such  shrill 
accents,  by  some  of  the  Continental  journals,  is  a 
puzzle  which  human  wit  can  hardly  solve.  A 
London  journal,  the  "  Westminster  Gazette,"  has 
published   a   series   of  papers   by   various   foreign 
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"  The  Robber  of  Posterity." 
Mr.  Vladimir  Holmstrem,  again,  writes  in  the  last 
number  of  the  "  North  American  Review  "  an 
article  intended  to  make  audible  Russian  hate 
towards  England.  "  The  English,"  according  to 
the  amiable  Mr.  Holmstrem,  "are  the  robbers  of 
posterity:"  their  policy  is  a  "curse  to  mankind." 
England  is  climbing  to  universal  empire  through 
the  blood  and  tears  of  the  human  race."  The 
present  Transvaal  war  is  but  a  stage  in  a  dark  and 
guilty  conspiracy  against  all  other  nations  which 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Holmstrem  has  discovered,  and 
reports  to  the  alarm  of  mankind.  The  English. 
we  are  assured,  cheat  every  competitor,  get  the 
"  tti  r  "i  '  rery  bargain,  seize  every  prize,  outplot 
ill  the  diplomatists,  and  are  not  merely  the  "rob- 
!  ers  of  posterity."  but  the  petty  larcenists  of  the 
universe!  In  that  little  business  of  Samoa  the 
wicked  English  exploited  the  honest  and  simple- 
minded  Germans  so  completely  that  the  whole 
story,  we  are  assured,  "  is  but  a  repetition,  of  the 
fable  of  the  robber  who  stole  a  cow  and  gp„ve  his 
comrade  the  milk-jug."  Even  in  our  modest  Aus- 
tralian contingents  Mr.  Holmstrem  discovers  "  a 
standing  menace  to  the  whole  world."  Prince 
Ookhtomsky  appends  a  brief,  but  majestic,  post- 
script to  Mr.  Holmstrem's  article,  announcing  that 
he  "  approves  of  Mr.  Holmstrem's  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  which  he  treats"!  The  English]: 
indeed,  is  he  contemplates  himself  depicted  in  the 
mirror  of  the  Continental  press,  must  regard  him- 
self as  the  pariah,  if  not  the  criminal,  of  the 
human    race! 

The  Reason  of  It  All. 

Now  when  a  bewildered  Australian,  on  his  tra- 
vels, finds  himself  breathingan  atmosphere  charged 

with  an  ill-will  to  his  race  of  this  temperature,  he 
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contributors,  In  which  the  secret  of  the  bitter  un- 
popularity of  all  English  people  is  explained;  but 
the  'explanations*'  themselves  only  supply  new 
puzzles. 

M.  Zola  offers  one  characteristic  solu- 
tion of  the  puzzle  of  French  hate.  It  is,  he 
says,  a  "  ferment  traceable  to  atavism."  Great 
Britain  has  been  the  hereditary  enemy  of  France, 
as  a  long  line  of  battles,  from  Crecy  to  Water- 
loo, shows;  and  the  French  are  beginning  to  re- 
member all  this.  The  Parisian  caricaturists, 
when  they  depict  Queen  Victoria  as  a  drunken 
slut,  are  merely  taking  a  legitimate  revenge  for 
Poictiers  and  Agincourt — to  say  nothing  of  Water- 
loo! Baroness  von  Hutten  traces  German  disgust 
of  England  to  English  rudeness  and  English  pig- 
headedness.  The  average  Englishwoman,  it 
seems,  may  be  virtuous,  but  she  is  a  fright,  and  the 
average  Englishman  is  a  boor.  The  English,  as 
a  nation,  may  possess,  Baroness  von  Hutten  ad- 
mits, "great  qualities;"  but  when  she  reflects  on 
"  their  frightful  travelling  manners,  their  mer- 
cenary politics,  and  their  untrustworthiness,"  she 
is  not  astonished  that  even  the  philosophic  Ger- 
man finds  them  intolerable. 

M.  Victor  de  Brandt  undertakes  to  explain  why 
we  are  not  loved  in  Austria.  The  Hungarians,  it 
seems,  cherish  a  lively  affection  for  us;  but  "the 
average  Austrian"  accuses  us  of  four  crimes  de- 
fined as  follows:  — 


1.  John   Bull   is  eminently  selfish  in   his  policy 
-'.  John  Bull  is  a  consummate  hypocrite. 

3.  John  Bull  acquired  his  colonies  first  by  the  Bible, 
then   by  whisky,  and  uJtimately  by  the  sword. 

4.  John  Bud  grabs  every  inch  of  land— especially  gold- 
bearing  .mid— he  can  lay  his  hands  upon,  leaving  no 
chance  u>  other  nations. 

All  the  many-tongued  inhabitants  of  Austria, 
Slav  or  German,  we  are  assured,  unite  in  regard- 
ing John  Bull  as  "  an  incurable,  insupportable 
.bore."  Cur  divorce  rate  shocks  Austrian  virtue. 
We  all  have  "  a  disagreeable  habit  of  yawning 
with  the  mouth  wide  open."  Our  women  can 
neither  dress  nor  talk.  English  women  yield  "the 
three  peculiar,  typically  English  products: 
the  eccentric  prude,  the  fifth-rate  lady  novelist, 
and  the  'woman  with  a  mission.' '  For  this  John 
Bull  is  held  responsible  and  greatly  disliked  in 
consequence.  Finally,  "John  Bull  has  three  hun- 
dred and  odd  religions,  and  only  one  sauce."  Our 
cookery  has  remained  stationary  ever  since  Caesar 
landed  at  Deal.  Hence  it  follows  logically  that 
"every  nation  under  the  sun  hates  the  English"! 

English  "Vices." 

All  the  current  newspaper  explanations  of  why 
England  is  hated  might,  indeed,  be  condensed 
into  three — English  bad  manners,  English  selfish- 
ness, and  English  hypocrisy.  But  are 
these  charges  true  ?  A  little  experience 
in  travel  certainly  disproves  the  charge 
of     universal      bad      manners      as     an     English 
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trait.  English  tourists,  no  doubt,  may  be  dis- 
covered who  aro  loud  and  vulgar;  but  they  are  not 
common.  Perhaps  the  worst-mannered  travel- 
lers to  be  met  are  Germans  or  Belgians.  The 
present  writer,  at  least,  has  sat  at  a  dinner-table 
in  a  great  Continental  hotel  where  the  tables  were 
filled  with  Germans — mostly  of  the  softer  sex — and 
the  clamour  of  voices  rose  until  it  might  have 
drowned  the  stampers  of  a  quartz  mill  in  full 
work!  It  is  certain  that  the  tourist  meets  with 
a  franker  and  more  helpful  courtesy  in  London 
streets  than  in  the  streets  of  any  other  European 
capital. 

As  to  "British  selfishness,"  we  must  blot 
out  half  of  modern  history  before  that  charg3 
can  be  held  to  be  proved.  What  other  nation 
has  made  larger  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  a  moral 
idea— as,  say,  in  the  case  of  slavery — or  more  fre- 
quently given  back  in  peace  what  she  has  con- 
quered in  war;  or  displayed  a  more  generous  readi- 
ness to  help  other  nations  in  time  of  distress? 
The  typical  Englishman  has,  no  doubt,  a  keen 
business  brain.  He  sticks  by  his  bargains.  He 
is  stubborn  in  temper,  especially  if  he  thinks  he 
is  being  imposed  upon.  But  for  generous,  practi- 
cal sympathy,  in  the  presence  of  distress,  no  man 
of  any  other  race  exceeds  him.  And  to  say  that 
"hypocrisy"  is  one  of  John  Bull's  faults  is  absurd. 
Hypocrisy  is  the  vice  of  a  slippery  and  timid  race; 
it  is  the  trick  of  the  coward.  Now,  not  even 
John  Bull's  worst  enemies  can  accuse  him  of  that 
vice  of  the  modern  Greek,  a  feigned  and  timid 
pliancy.  John  Bull  is  given  to  use  a  speech  too 
blunt:  he  has  virtue  almost  too  rigid,  a  temper  too 
surly.  And  hypocrisy  is  certainly  not  the  tempta- 
tion of  a  blunt,  stubborn,  unyielding  temper. 

Russian  and  Frenchman, 

The  Australian  on  his  travels,  meeting  with 
foreigners  of  all  classes  and  types,  tries  to  discover 
the  secret  of  the  alleged  hate  of  England;  but  tries 
in  vain.  The  present  writer  sat  through  long 
tropic  nights  on  the  deck  of  a  great  mail-boat, 
talking  with  a  typical  and  most  intelligent  Rus- 
sian. He  owned  great  rice  plantations  in  a 
British  dependency:  he  carried  on  a  great  trade 
with  British  merchants;  he  held  the  post  of  Rus- 
sian Consul  in  a  great  British  port.  He  was  well 
read,  familiar  with  great  affairs,  a  brilliant  talker. 
England,  he  was  never  weary  of  saying,  was  "uni- 
versally hated."  All  Europe  was  on  the  side  of 
the  Boers.  There  was  Russian  gold  and  Russian 
diplomacy  behind  the  war  in  the  Transvaal.  But 
asked  to  explain  why  England  was  hated,  this 
able  man  became  suddenly  bankrupt  of  speech' 
Trade,  he  admitted,  was  free,  justice  pure,  human 
happiness  safe,  wherever  the  British  flag  flew.  II. ■ 
himself  enjoyed  a  more  generous  liberty  beneath 


the  Union  Jack  than  he  could  have  known  in 
St.  Petersburg.  No  reason  to  which  the  sane  in- 
tellect could  attach  the  least  weight  was  discover- 
able why  England  should  be  hated.  It  was  the 
old   case  of  Dr.    Fell! 

Again,  in  a  comfortable  room  in  Oxford,  amid 
modt  scholarly  surroundings,  it  was  the  writer's 
fortune  to  spend  hours  in  conversation  with  a 
highly  educated  Frenchman,  an  accomplished  and 
most  able  man,  who  rejoiced  at  every  success  of  the 
Boers,  and  was  never  weary  of  picturing  England 
as  the  mere  burglar  of  the  world.  England  had 
gone  to  war  with  the  Transvaal,  he  contended,  as 
part  of  a  guilty  plan  to  seize  the  gold  mines  of  the 
Rand.  But  when  this  brilliant  Frenchman  could 
be  brought  to  exchange  his  rhetoric  for  sober  fact, 
a  most  amusing  alteration  of  tone  followed.  Pro- 
perty, it  was  admitted,  was  nowhere  so  safe,  society 
nowhere  so  orderly,  freedom  nowhere  so  perfect, 
as  under  the  British  flag!  History,  he  con- 
fessed, could  nowhere  discover  such  an 
example  of  magnanimity  as  that  of 
England  towards  her  own  colonies.  Not  only 
were  the  free  colonies  allowed  to  tax  the  goods 
of  the  motherland,  but  even  a  dependency  won 
and  held  by  the  sword,  like  India,  was  allowed  to 
put  a  tax  on  the  manufactured  goods  of  her  con- 
queror! England,  in  her  own  ports,  gave  to  the 
trade  of  every  other  nation  the  same  freedom  she 
claimed  for  her  own  goods. 

This  clever  Frenchman  contrasted,  with 
an  admiration  that  was  almost  speech- 
less, the  superiority  of  English  methods 
in  India  over  French  methods  in  Algiers. 
There  were  more  French  functionaries  in  Algiers 
with  a  population  of  not  quite,  4,000,000  than  there 
were  English  functionaries  in  India,  with  a  popula- 
tion of,  say,  350,000,000.  He  quoted  the  case  of  a 
French  colony  where  by  mere  count  of  heads  the 
officials  sent  from  Paris  outnumbered  the  whole 
body  of  colonists;  while  in  a  great  British  colony 
— like  Victoria  or  New  South  Wales — there  are 
only  two  officials  appointed  from  London — the 
Governor  and  the  Master  of  the  Mint.  England, 
tried  by  the  test  of  the  treatment  accorded  under 
her  flag  to  other  nations,  he  admitted,  was  the 
most  splendidly  generous  of  States.  When  asked 
to  state  in  terms  of  cool  reason  why.  then,  Eng- 
land should  be  "hated,"  this  brilliant  Frenchman, 
like  the  equally  brilliant  Russian,  became  bank- 
rupt of  speech! 

The  True  Secret. 

\n<!  tbere  is  no  accusation  capable  of  being  ex- 
pressed in  rational  language,  and  justified  by  plain 
facts,  which  warrants  the  "  hate  "  so  loudly  pro- 
claimed against  England.  If  she  suddenly  dis- 
appeared   from    the    circle    of    the    Great    Powers,. 
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every    Interest    which    touches   human    happiness 
and  the  world's     freedom  would  lose  its  m 
and     mightiest     representative.       if     England    is 

"  hated  "  on  the  Continent,  it  Is  tor  reasons  which 

will  not  bear  scrutiny,  and  which,  when  put  into 
words,  might  well  cover  the  speaker  with  shame. 
Envy  lies  at  the  root  of  Continental  ill-will  to  Eng- 
land. She  is  too  splendidly  prosperous.  She  is 
free  from  burdens  which  well  nigh  crush  out  the 
life  of  other  nations.  She  is  the  one  Great  Power 
which  can  maintain,  in  haughty  completeness,  a 
stately  empire  wit  hunt  paying  as  its  price  the 
"  blood-tax  "  of  the  conscription.       She  is  the  o-ie 


plaints,  and  stoops  to  no  timid  compliances.  But 
Idle  to  pretend  that  her  isolation  is  not  both 
fell  and  resented.  When  Continental  ill-will  takes 
the  form  of  personal  insults  to  the  Queen,  then,  in- 
deed, the  typical  Englishman  is  apt  to  lose  both 
his  composure  and  his  commonsense;  and,  as  Con- 
tinental satirists  have  thus  discovered  John  Bull's 
one  sensitive  spot,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  much 
slanderous  ink  will  continue  to  be  spilt  on  the 
grey  hairs  of  good  Queen  Victoria. 

But  the  injustice  of  Continental  feeling 
towards  England  has  one  unforeseen  and 
happy      result.       It      makes      John       Bull      yet 
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Great  Power,  it  may  be  added,  who  can  neither  be 
bribed  nor  bullied  into  alliances  which  have  as 
their  object  either  the  selfish  safety  or  the  sel- 
fish aggrandisement  of  the  allied  Powers.  Eng- 
land, in  a  word,  is  the  single  incalculable  force 
in  European  politics;  the  Power  that  is  under 
gage  to  no  one  interest,  and  is  pre-occupied  by 
no  single  overpowering  fear  or  ambition.  And 
European  statesmen  do  not  love  a  Power  which 
cannot  be  woven  at  will  into  the  web  of  their 
policy. 

How  It   Affects  the   Empire. 

England  bears  her  isolation  with  a  sort  of  stub- 
horn    and    insular   pride,    which    makes   no    corn- 


more  gratefully  sensitive  to  the  affec- 
tionate loyalty  of  his  own  children  across  the  sea. 
This,  indeed,  is  one  reason  why  English  feeling  to- 
wards the  colonies  has  that  note  of  delight  and  cf 
"personal  affection"  which  we  have  already  de- 
scribed. John  Dull  has  strong  domestic  affections. 
He  is  careless  of  the  blustering  winds  that  rage 
above  (he  family  roof,  if  the  children  who  sit 
round  his  hearth  are  faithful.  And  it  is  no  mean 
compensation  for  the  unjust  abuse  and  ungenerous 
hate  expended  upon  the  motherland  at  the  present 
moment  if  it  strengthens— makes  deeper  and 
more  enduring,  as  well  as  warmer — the  family 
sentiment  throughout  the  great  English-speaking 
household. 
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TWO    GREAT    SOLDIERS    ROBERTS    AND    KITCHENER. 
By  W.  H.  Fitchett,  B.A.,  LL.D. 


The  honour  and  fortunes  of  England  to-day  are 
in  the  hands  of  two  men.  Lord  Roberts  and  Lord 
Kitchener.  One  is  a  white-haired  veteran,  not  far 
short  of  seventy  years  of  age — he  was  born  in  1832 
— who  has  worn  the  Queen's  uniform  for  nearly  half 
a  century.  The  other  is  a  tall  and  stately  soldier, 
with  black  brows  and  masterful  look,  and  a  capa- 
citj  for  somewhat  grim  silence,  who  is  still  in  the 
prime  of  life.  Roth  are  scientific  soldiers,  but  they 
are  men  of  very  diverse  type.  Lord  Roberts  is 
short,  alert,  bright-faced:  a  born  fighter,  but  a  man 
.if  quick  and  generous  sympathies,  with  a  faculty 
for  kindling  a  sort  of  adoring  affection  amongst 
his  soldiers.  Lord  Kitchener  is  of  imposing  sta- 
ture, with  a  face  that  commands  but  does  nol  attract, 
and  a  reputation  for  a  merciless  strength  of  pur- 
pose which  is  certainly  one  of  the  qualities  of  a 
great  general,  but  which  is  apt  to  make  its  owner 
an  obieel  of  dread.  Lord  Kitchener  is  trusted,  ad- 
mired, followed    but  it  cannoi  be  said  he  is  loved. 

The  two  men  are  perhaps  the  complement  of  ■ 
other.  Lord  Roberts  is  a  wary  and  much  ex- 
perienced soldier,  familiar  with  every  aspect  of 
war,  and  with  a  fighting  impulse  the  gift  of  his 
Irish  blood — which  makes  it  certain  that  where  he 
commands,  the  struggle  will  be  fierce  and  bloody. 
Lord  Kitchener,  on  the  other  hand,  his  cb  1 
staff,  has  a  cool  faculty  for  organisation,  a  genius 
for  detail,  a  gift  for  order  and  method,  which  make 
■tain  that  in  every  branch  of  the  campaign 
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means   will    be    wisely    adjusted    to    ■   . 
Roberts  and  his  chief  of  staff  have  a  vast. 
British    soldiers   under   their   command    thai 
ever  before,  at  one  moment   of  time,   been     .t 
order  of  battle,  and  the  personal  1  haracteristi 
these  two  leaders  are  natural  1 
siblc   interest. 

A  Soldier's  Record. 

Lord   Roberts'  career   is  a    familiar  and   oft-told 
tale.     He    is    the   son    of   a   soldier— Sir   Abr; 
Roberts — a  gallant    veteran,    who   died   at    nine-. 
years  of  ace.     Lord  Roberts  himself  was 
Cawnpore,  went  in  due  course  to  Eton  and  Addis- 
combe,  and  received  his  commission  as  an 
lieutenant  when  only  nineteen  years  old.     !• 
characteristic    tetail  that  young  Robi  1  •    the 

Bengal  Horse  Artillery  as  bis  regiment  purel; 

nt  of  its  picturesque  and  graceful  uniform- 
ass  helmet,  with   band  of  leopard   skir 
dam  ing    red    plume,    having    quit* 
vouthful  soldier's  admiration.     It   is  impossible  to 
conceive  of  Lord  Kiti  I       ■  00  ing  his 

on  accotn 
of  it.--  plumi 

Roberts    lid   good   work   on   the   Indian 
found   his  first   great    professional   opportunity 

Mutiny:  served  under  Neville  Chamberlain  in 
the  famous  Movable  Column,  and  did  gallant 
vice   on   the   grim    Ridge   whi   .     ■  iic'lti 
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during  tin'  Immortal  siege.  A  perfect  horseman,  a 
limit  weight,  tough  as  steel,  and  of  tireless  energy, 
h.  played  a  brilliant  part  in  the  desperate  fighting 
of  the  Mutiny.  He  had  a  passion  for  battle,  and 
his  appetite  tor  perilous  adventures  was  fed  fat. 
He  was  twenty-three  times  mentioned  in  des- 
patches  for   daring   deeds,   and   won.   with   actual 

ird    stroke,    that    little    bit     of    gun-metal,    so 
coveted    bj    everj    British    soldier,    the     Victoria 

ss. 

Winning  the  Victoria  Cross. 
Roberts  won  his  Cress  in  a  fight  on  the  banks  of 
the  Kali  Nadi.  The  Sepoys  were  broken,  the  Bri- 
tish in  hot  pursuit.  But  the  mutineers  were  many 
and  the  British  few,  and  a  desperate  rally  took 
place.  "We  overtook."  says  Roberts,  "a  batch  of 
mutineers,  who  faced  about  and  fired  direct  into 
the  squadron  at  close  quarters.  I  saw  Younghus- 
baud  fall,  but  I  could  not  go  to  his  assistance,  as 
at  thai  moment  one  of  his  sowars  was  in  dire  peril 
from  a  Sepoy  who  was  attacking  him  with  a  fixed 
bayonet,  and  had  1  not  helped  the  man  and  dis- 
posed of  his  opponent,  he  must  have  been  killed. 
The  next  moment  I  descried  in  the  distance  two 
Sepoys  making  off  with  a  standard,  which  I  deter- 
mined must  he  captured,  so  I  rode  after  the  rebels 
and  overtook  them,  and  while  wrenching  the  staff 
out  of  the  hands  of  one  of  them,  whom  I  cut  down, 
the  other  put  his  musket  close  to  my  body  and 
fired;  fortunately  for  me  it  missed  fire,  and  I 
carried  off  the  standard."  "For  these  two  acts," 
he  adds.  "1  was  awarded  the  Victoria  Cross." 

In  1855  young  Roberts,  by  this  time  recognised 
as  a  brilliant  and  rising  soldier,  returned  to  Eng- 
land, fell  in  love  witli  a  beautiful  Irish  girl,  Miss 
Nora  Bews.  and  promptly  married  her.  His  Irish 
bride  was  an  ideal  wife  for  a  soldier,  and  never  was 
there  a  happier  wedded  life.  Promotion  came  fast. 
In  the  Abyssinian  campaign  Roberts  found  the 
second  great  opportunity  of  his  life.  His  clear 
brain,  capacity  for'  organisation,  and  tireless 
energy  made  him  invaluable  to  Lord  Napier,  him- 
self an  organiser  and  administrator  of  unsurpassed 
excellence. 

A  Brilliant  Career. 

Roberts'  professional  gifts  were  by  this 
time  recognised.  He  could  be  trusted  to  fill 
any  office  with  tact,  skill,  and  success.  Never  was 
there  a  more  workmanlike  solider,  or  an  adminis- 
trator who  made  fewer  blunders.  He  had  a 
natural  gift  for  making  the  best  of  his  human 
'.oo's,  kindling  all  about  him  to  zeal  ami  extracting 
the  utmost  service  from  them.  By  a  sort  of  natu- 
ral and  inevitable  evolution  he  rosr'  to  be  Quarter- 
ral  of  India,  then  Commissioner  on 
the  Keijide  and  Punjaub  frontier.  He  found  the 
third  great  opportunity  of  his  life  in  the  Afghan 


campaigns.  Perhaps  the  best  remembered  incident 
in  these  is  that  great  inarch  across  Afghanistan, 
from  Kabul  to  Kandahar— a  distance  of  300  miles— 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  survivors  of  Gene 
ral  Burrows'  defeated  division,  then  being  flercelj 
besieged.  That  great  march  is  as  memorable  an 
example  of  soldierly  skill  and  coinage  as  Sher- 
man's famous  march  across  the  Southern  States 
and  it  was  attendi  d  with  a  vastly  smaller  expendi- 
ture of  human   life. 

Roberts  reached  Kandahar  barely  in  time 
to  save  its  garrison.  The  day  after  his. 
arrival  he  fell  upon  Ayub  Khan,  front  and  rear, 
and  the  unhappy  Afghan  general  fared  as  ill  as  a 
grain  of  com  dees  betwixt  the  upper  and  tie 
nether  millstones.  Fiercer  fighting  has  not  often 
been  witnessed  than  that  of  Roberts'  Afghan  cam- 
paigns, and  it  exactly  suited  the  genius  and  tasl 
of  the  British  commander.  His  Highlanders  and 
Ghoorkas  and  Pathans  were  welded  by  him  into 
a  fighting  force  of  the  very  finest  quality,  and 
Lord  Roberts  himself  emerged  from  the  campaign 
with  the  reputation  of  being,  not  merely  "a  sol- 
dier's soldier,"  but  a  commander  of  the  highest 
skill. 

In  1881,  when  news  reached  England  of  the  de- 
feat at  Majuba  Hill  and  of  the  death  of  the  ill- 
fated  Colley,  Roberts  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him.  He  sailed  from  England  on  March  6.  but  on 
March  23  Mr.  Gladstone  had  concluded  peace  with 
the  Boers,  and  General  Roberts  found  his  vocation 
as  a  soldier  in  Africa  ended  almost  before  it  was 
begun.  It  is  curious  to  reflect  that  in  1900  he  is 
only  accomplishing  the  task  to  which  he  was  ac- 
tually called  in  18S1. 

Lord  Roberts  became,  in  due  course,  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  Madras,  aucl  then  in  the  whole  of  India. 
He  took  command  of  the  Burmese  expedition  in 
18S6:  in  1S95  he  was  created  a  field-marshal,  and 
appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  forces  in  Ire- 
land. Now  he  has  undertaken  the  last  and 
greatest  task  of  his  life  as  Commander-in-Chief  in 
South  Africa.  Whatever  wary,  experienced,  and 
hard-fighting  soldiership  can  accomplish  will  cer- 
tainly be  achieved  by  him  in  this,  his  latest  field  of 
war. 

A  Fine  Commander. 

It  is  absurd,  of  course,  to  class  Lord  Roberts  with 
commanders  of  the  type  of  Wellington  or  Napo- 
leon. He  has  never  given  proof  of  supreme  mili- 
tary genius,  perhaps  because  he  has  never  been  in 
circumstances  to  call  for  supreme  military  genius. 
His  famous  inarch  through  Afghanistan  was,  in- 
deed, a  triumph  of  daring  and  of  organisation,  lb 
carried  a  force  of  18,000  men.  with  11,100  animals. 
across  a  hostile  country,  making  a  continuous 
march  from  Cahul  to  Kelat — 225  miles — in  four- 
teen  days,   and   one  of  136  miles  from   Ghazni   in 
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eight  days.  In  that  great  march  through  hostile 
tribes  Lord  Roberts  lost  only  one  British  sol- 
dier, eight  oatives,  and  eleven  camp  followers!  it 
was  not  in  vain  that  he  served  an  apprenticeship 
in  the  art  of  military  organisation  in  the  Abys- 
sinian expedition  under  that  consummate  and 
scientific  organiser.  Lord  Napier. 

Not  one  of  Lord  Roberts'  campaigns  will  be 
studied  like  those  of  Frederick  the  Great,  or  of 
Napoleon,  or  of  Wellington,  or  of  Moltke,  as 
a  model  of  scientific  strategy.  The  truth  is,  in  Lord 
Roberts  mind  and  body  resemble  each  other.  He 
is  not  a  giant  physically.  When  he  commanded  a 
battery  of  horso  artillery  on  the  Indian  border  in 


twenty-four-  he  says  of  himself,  "Personally  1  was 
in  the  best  of  health,  and  though  I  almost  lived  on 
horseback,  1  never  felt  inconvenience  or  fatigue." 
And  what  he  is  in  body  Lord  Roberts  is  in  mind. 
lie  is  in  no  sense  an  intellectual  giant;  but  he  is 
adroit,  alert,  resourceful,  in  the  hignest  degree. 
He  has  infinite  tact  and  tireless  energy;  every 
faculty  of  mind  and  body  is  kept  in  perfect  efti- 
ciency,  and  what  he  does  not  know  of  war  is  not 
worth  knowing.  No  living  soldier  is  richer  in  the 
wisdom  born  of  experience;  and  Roberts,  it  must 
be  remembered,  is  a  soldier,  not  by  accident  or  by 
force  of  circumstances,  but  by  hereditary  gift  and 
bent  of  natural  genius. 


.  <»      4 —  ~rz 


"Navy  and  Army."l 


Beleaguered  Indeed  ! — Ladysmith  from  the  Base  Hospital. 


1854  it  is  said  that  almost  every  man  in  his  troop 
-all  Irishmen  of  magnificent  physique — could 
have  lifted  his  captain  with  one  hand. 
Short  in  stature,  of  spare  bui.d,  com- 
pact, agile,  hardy.  Lord  Roberts  possesses 
a  body  of  a  most  serviceable  type.  Of  his 
toughness  and  powers  of  endurance  many  examples 
might  be  given.  When  on  the  Indian  frontier,  he 
could  ride  100  miles  betwixt  dawn  and  dusk  and 
emerge  from  the  process  unwearied.  During  the 
wild  days  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  when  enduring 
<rvery  form  of  hardship — marching  and  fighting  or 
keeping    guard    for    eighteen    hours    out.    of    every 


A  Soldier  by  Temperament. 
Lord  Roberts  has,  in  a  sense,  more  of  the 
natural  temper  of  a  soldier  than  even  Wel- 
lington, for  Wellington  was  not  driven  into  sol- 
diership by  any  overpowering  compulsion  of  tem- 
perament and  personal  character.  He  became  a 
soldier  because  other  careers  seemed  closed.  He 
more  than  once  tried  to  exchange  the  red  coat  for 
the  dress  of  the  civilian.  Gordon  might  have  been 
a  philanthropist  like  Ix>rd  Shaftesbury,  and  found 
comfort,  not  in  inflicting  wounds,  but  in  healing 
them.     Lord  Wolseley  would  have  been  as  happy 
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3Soi"  ol  history  as  lie  is  in  being  a  Field- 

trshal.  sir  ISvelyn  Wood  began  bj  being  a  sailor, 

1  might  as  easily  have  been  a  Rear-Admiral  a* 

a  Brigadier-General.  Sir  Redvers-Buller  is  quite  as 

mm  li  of  a  country  gentleman  as  of  a  battle  leader. 

But  Lord  Roberts  is  a  soldier  through  every  fibre 

his  body  and  in  every  faculty  of  his  mind.   11 

homo  is  the  ramp.     His  natural  dress  is  a  red  coat. 

He  has  no  amusements  and  no  Interests  other  than 

those  which  belong  to  the  fighting  man.     And  he 

possesses  in  a  quite  superlative  degree  that  quality 

of  the   born  soldier,  a   passionate  delight    in   the 

tumult   of    battle,  an    exaltation    of    intellectual 

faculty  in  the  crowded  perils  of  actual  combat. 

Sir  Charles  Napier,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  sol- 
diers in  British  military  history,  has  vividly  ex- 
pressed this  phase  of  a  soldier's  mind.  He  says 
in  his  journal:  — 

I  he  feeling  that  when  battle  comes  on  Eke  a  storm, 
lusands  of  brave  men  are  rushing  to  meet  it,  cou- 
nt, in  your  skill  to  direct   fchem,  is  indescribable;   it 

s  greater  than  the   feeling  of  gladness  after  \  

iter  indeed     for  the  danger  being  then  over,  and 
ve  men  lying s>  ttteredabout,  dead  or  dying,  the  sp 
-  sad.    Oh!   there  is  no  pleasure  after  a.  battle  beyond 
--  tli  1'    .111  have  escaped  being  slain.      Jim  when 
the  columns  hear  upon  an  enemy,  as  the  line  of  battle 
ms,  as  it   moves  majesticallj    .inwards  to  conquer  or 
lie.  as  the   booming  of  the  cannon  fells  loud  and    '.•nvri, 
amidst  pealing  shouts  and  musketry,  then  a  man   ; 
able   for   his   work,    and   confident    in    his   gifts,    and    his 
movements  tell  upon  the  enemy.      Then.'  is  no  feeling  to 
equal  that  exaltation  which  makes  men  seek  to  become 
conquerors,  if  religion  does  not  aid  reason  to  hold  it   in 
k. 

Delight  in  Battle. 

Now.  Lord  Roberts  is  very  unlike  Sir  Charles  Na- 
pier. Napier  was  fiery  and  passionate,  witli  a 
gleam  of  Napoleonic  genius  in  him.  Lord  Roberts 
is  cool,  well-balanced,  and  with  no  pretensions  to 
genius.  Hut  all  through  his  life  there  runs  that 
same   passionate   joy   in    soldiership,    that    exultant 

ight  in  conflict,  which  Napier  so  eloquently  ex- 
presses. When  Neville  Chamberlain  offered  him  a 
post  on  his  staff  in  the  Movable  Column  which 
was  to  hold  down  the  Punjaub,  Roberts  describes 
the  offer  as  "tin.  most  wonderful  piece  of  good 
fortune  that  could  have  come  to  me.  My  most  san- 
guine hopes."  be  says,  "seemed  t<>  be  more  than 
realised.  1  returned  home  in  a  not  unpleasant 
frame  of  mind,  for  though  the  crisis  was  a  grave 
me,  the  outlook  gloomy,  and  the  end  doubtful,  the 
excitement  was  great."  When  Roberts  again  joined 
force  on  'he  Ridge  above  Delhi,  that  scanty 
band  of  war-hardened  heroes,  a  force  of  3,000  men 

sieging"  one  of  30, sulfation  is  of  the 

most     naive    quality.        1     awoke    early,"     he    says. 

arcely  able  to  believe  in  my  good  fortune.       I 

Was  actually  at    Delhi,  and   the  city   was  slill   in   'he 

ssion    ot    the    mutineers."        All    through    'he 

-teiii   and   wild    days   on    the    famous    Ridge,    with 

cholera    raging   over   the   cam])   and    daily    battle 


shaking  it.  Robi  uld  dl&  lug  in  his 

surroundings  that  was  not  of  1   deligh 

character. 

"It    1^  impost 
p  easure  at    finding  1 

li  id    aln 

This  is  the  t rue  temper  of  t be 
colder-blooded  civilian  mind   it    is  alm< 
ligible. 

Sword  and  Pen. 
Lord    Roberts   has   been   somewhat    unkindl;. 
scribed  as  "Tommy  Atkins  in  a  cocked  hat."     lb 
•;  soldier,  in  a  word,  pure  and  simple,  with  tie    pn  - 
.indices  and  the  limitations,  if  also  with  the  viit 
of  a  soldier.     Hut  this  is  not  unite  true.     The  it 
lectual  interests  of  Lord  Roberts  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  camp.     He  is  a  man  of  societ  ■ 
man    of    business,    a    tireless    and 
trator.     He    knows    books,    and    on    occasion    can 
write  tie 'in.      His  "Route-book  of  Bengal"  is  put 
a  service  work,  but   it   is  a.  monument   of  toil 
skill.     His  "Rise  of  Napoleon"  is  a  clever  niilitj 
monograph,  but  his  "Forty-one  "tears  in  India 
one    of    'he    most     successful     autobiographies    in 
modt  111  English  literature,  and  its  stiles  mu 
made  Lord   Roberts  a   rich   man.    The  int< 
Hie  book,  \t  is  true,  lies  mainly  in  the  llty 

of  the  writer.     It.  is  not    often   that    the  ordinary 
reader  is  able  to  listen  to  a  successful  general  I 
int,  the  story  of  how  he  won  hi  .  ird 

Roberts,   like  Caesar,  not   only  win 
can   describe  how    he  won   them  and  v, 
during  the  process.     But  there  is  - 
mi  rit.  apart   from  the  fame  of  the  in   Lard 

Roberts'    book.     He    can    painf    a    battli  in 

colours  which  make  tie 

What  can  be  better,  imple,  than  the  account 

Lord   Ro  1 11  - 

drabagh,  and  of  th  laughtei 

who  held 

A  Battle  Picture. 
1 1    was  a    ma 

en      ilia; 
lly  In  c.i.  It 
certain  deaf  li !  1 1  ighland 

-.    and     I' 

1  he  generous  coii. 

In    reach    the   goal,    in 

cam. 

the  03rd    musi    have   In 

in     I    found    him 
There     v 

tin  re  was  a  slaughter  grim  and  great.    II 

to  have  been   1  j l . 

description 

SOIlli 

Thej 
out  li 
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Trumpeter  of  Royal  Scots  Greys  Sounding  the  Rally. 

which  our  troops  continued  to  pour.  There  could, 
therefore,  be  no  thought  of  escape,  and  they  fought 
with  the  desperation  of  men  without  hope  of  mercy, 
and  determined  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  they 
could.  Inch  by  inch  they  were  forced  back  to  the 
pavilion,  and  into  the  space  between  it  and  the  north 
wall,  where  they  were  all  shot  or  bayoneted.  There 
ij  ina  heap  as  high  as  my  head,  a  heaving,  surging 
mass  of  dead  and  dying  inextricably  entangled.  It 
was  a  sickening  sight,  one  of  those  which,  even  in  the 
excitement  of  battle,  and  the  flush  of  victory,  make 
one  feel  strongly  what  a  horrible  side  there  is  to  war. 
The  wretched  wounded  men  could  not  get  clear  of  their 
dead  comrades,  however  great  their  struggles,  and  thosc 
near  the  top  of  this  ghastly  pile  of  writhing  humanity 
vented  their  rage  and  disappointment  on  every  British 
(vho  approached  by  showering  upon  him  abuse  of 
the  grossest  description. 

The  Man  in  the  Ranks. 
But  in  one  noble  sense  Lord  Roberts  may  be 
described  as  "Tommy  Atkins  in  a  cocked  hat." 
He  knows  the  Tommy  Atkins  of  the  ranks  so  per- 
fectly, has  such  a  sympathy  with  his  prejudices, 
such  a  pride  in  his  fighting  quality,  and  such  a 
care  for  his  welfare,  that  every  private  in  the  Bri- 
tish army  trusts  him  as  a  friend.  Each  branch 
of  the  army,  perhaps,  has  its  favourite  leader,  but 
the  one  leader  whom  men  of  all  ranks  and  nationa- 
lities—infantry, cavalry,  and  artillery,  Highlanders 
of  the  Black  Watch.  Englishmen  of  the  Guards,  or 
Irishmen  of  the  Fusiliers— would  follow  to  the  death 
is  undoubtedly  "Bobs."  What  other  British  general. 


indeed,  has  won  iii  the  vernacular  of  the  barracks- 
a  nickname  at  once  so  familiar  and  so  affectionate! 
Kudyaril  Kipling,  with  his  wizard-like  faculty  for 
interpreting  the  soldier's  mind,  has  expressed  what 
may  be  called  the  "Tommy  Atkins"  view  of  "Bobs 
in  one  of  the  most  felicitous  of  his  "  Barrack-room. 
Ballads  ":  — 

BOBS. 

There's  a   little   red-faced   man, 

Which    is    Bobs; 
Ridi-s  the  tallest  'orse  'e  can — 

•Our  Bobs. 

[f  it    bucks,  or  kicks,   or  rears, 

He  can  sit   for  twenty  years, 
With  a  smile  round  both  his  ears, 
Can't  yer,   Bobs? 

Then    'ere's   to    Bobs    Bahadur   - 
Little    Bobs,    Bobs,    Bobs! 

'E's    our    pukka    Kandahader — 

Eightin'  Bobs,  Bobs,   Bobs! 

'E's   the  Dook  of  Aggy  Chel*; 

"F's  the  man  that  done  us  well, 

An"    we'll    follow    'im    to   'ell— 
.Won't   we,   Bobs? 

If   a    limbers    slipped    a    trace, 
'(  tok     on      Bobs. 

If  ,i   marker's  lost    'is  place, 

Dress   by    Bobs. 
For    'e's   eves    all    up    'is   co.it, 
\n'  a  bugle  in   'is   throat, 
And  you  will  not  play  the  goat, 

'Under  Bobs. 

'E's  a  little  down   on  drink. 

Chaplain    Bobs; 
But   it   keeps  us  outer  clink— 

Don't  it,  Bobs? 
So    we   will    not    complain, 
Tho'    'e's   water   on    the    brain, 
If    'e   leads   us   straight    again, 

Bilue-light   Bobs. 

It    you   ^tood    'im    on    'is   'ead. 
Father  Bobs, 

You   could    spill    a    quart    o'   lead, 

Outer   Bobs. 
'E's   been    at    it    thirty    year-, 
An-amassin'    souveneers.. 
In    the   way   of   slugs   an'    spears— 

Ain't    yer,    Bobs':1 

What    'e    does   not    know    o'    wai 

General   Bobs, 
You  can  arst   the  shop  next  door — 

Can't  they.  Bobs? 
Oh,    'e's  little,   but    'e's  wise; 
'E's   a    terror  for    'is   size. 
An'-   'e—  does — not— advertise — 

Do   yer,    Bobs? 

Now  they've  made  a  blooniin'  Lord 

Outer    Bobs; 
Which    was    but    'is    fair    reward — 

Weren't    it,   Bobs? 
An'    'e'll    wear    a    coronet 
Where   'is  'el met    used  to  set; 
But    we    know    you    won't    forget — 

Will    yer,     Bobs. 

Then   'ere's  to  Bobs  Bahadur- 
Little    Bobs,   Bobs,   Bobs! 

Pocket-Wellin'ton    an'    aider** 

Little    Lobs.  Bobs,   Bobs! 

This   ain't    no    bloomin'    ode. 

But   you've  'elped  the  soldier's  loud, 

An'    for    the   benefits    bestowed, 
Bless  yer,   Bobs! 
■Go  ahead,      **And  a  half. 
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A  Soldier's  Wife. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  martinel  or  of  the  pre- 

isian  in  Lord  Roberts.     Good  soldier  as  he  is,  wise 

and  wary  with  vast  experience,  he  is  full  of  human 

nature  and  of  the  wholesome  affections  and  sym- 

ithies  proper  to  human  nature.  His  "Forty-one 
Years  in  India"  is  a  record  of  war  as  unemotional 
as  a  bulletin  or  a  general  order,  until,  after  the 
perils  and  fame  of  his  .Mutiny  campaign,  he  tell  in 
love.  Then  his  love  for  his  wife,  and  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  family  life  are  told  in  a  frank  and  lin- 
gering detail  which  would  almost  suit  the  diarj 
a  young  lady.  The  grief  of  the  young  soldier  and 
of  his  wife  as  baby  after  baby  dies  might  well  melt 
the  hearts  of  all  wives  and  mothers. 

Lady  Roberts,  however,  was  a  true  soldier's  wife, 
heroically  unselfish  as  her  husband  himself.  In 
proof  of  his  wife's  sympathy  with  his  professional 
ideals.  Lord  Koherts  tells  the  story  of  how.  when 
rhey  had  only  been  married  twelve  months,  he  was 
eager  to  join  Sir  Hope  Grant's  expedition  to  Chin;, 
in  1860.  Lord  Clyde,  however,  thought  a  newly- 
made  husband  like  young  Roberts  ought  not  to  be 
exposed  to  the  perils  of  a  remote  campaign,  ami 
passed  him  over,  much  to  Roberts'  disgust.  Lord 
Roberts  tells  what  followed:— 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  we  dined  with  the  Cam 
and    Lord    Clyde    took    my   wife   to   dinner.        His    liixi 
remark  to  her  was.  "  I  think   I  have  earned  row 
'■""<■■    "    I    have    not    managed    to    satisf\    ev'ervone    l>\ 

these   China   ai intments."       On    mv    wife   tiskin"  for 

what  she  was  expected  to  be  grateful,  lie  said.  "Win 

not    sending  your  husband   with   the  expedil 
course.        I    suppose   you    would    rather    not    be    left 
.1   foreign  country  alone  a   few   months  after  vour   1 
nage?       If    Roberts    had    not    been    a    newiv-married 
man.  I  would  have  sent  him."      This  was  too  marl,  f,,i 
my  wite.  who  sympathised  greatly  will,  n,\    disa] 
ment,  and  she  could   not    help  retorting,  "  I  am  afn 
I   cannot   he   very  grateful   to  you   for  making  mv   bus 
band  feel  I  am  ruining  his  career  bv  standing  in  the  - 
<>t    his   being   sent    on    service.       You    have    done 

best  to  make  him  regret   his  marriage."      The  1 r  old 

chief  was  greatly  astonished,  and  burst   out 
too  refined   way,  "  WeP,   I'll  be  hanged   if   I  ran  ur 
stand    von    women'        I    have    done    the   very    thing    I 
thought    you    would    like,    and    have   only    succeeded 
making  you  angry.     I    wi'J   never  try  to'help  n   worn 
again."        My    wife    saw    that     he    had    meant     to    be 
kind,  and  that  it  was.  as  he  said,  only  because  he  did  nol 
"  understand   women  "  that  he  had'  made   I  io 

!   was  soon   appeas*»d.  and    i,,   the  end   she  and    L 
Clyde  1  oral, 10  great   fi  iends. 

Of  the  infancy  of  Lord  Roberts'  only  son.whofell 
so  gallantly  on  the  Tugela  the  other  day.  a  curious 
story  is  told.  The  native  wet-nurse  of  the  child 
W  is  dissatisfied  with  her  task,  and  by  way  of  • 
cape  from  it  made  repeated  attempts  to  murder  the 
infant.  She  put  a  red- hot  coal  into  its  cradle  in 
the  hope  that  it.  might  be  burned  to  death,  The 
English  nurse,  fortunately,  discovered  the  smoul- 
dering coal  in  time,  and  saved  the  baby.  A  few 
days  later  the  native  nurse  renewed  her  attempt 
at  infanticide  by  thrusting  sharp  pieces  of  cane 
flown  the  baby's  throat.     Some  of  them  he  swal- 


,|  oho  piece  two  Inches  long  stuck  in  bis 
throat,  and  his  mother,  boating  him  cry,  rushed 
into  the  room,  to  10. ,1  him  choking,  and  bleeding 
at   the  mouth      1  tricated,  and  the 

little  follow   lived,  although   1  'ion  sul 

for  months  from  the  diet  of  cane,  administered  In- 
ternally, to  which  he  had  so  mercilessly  b  ■ 

Lord    Roberts,  as  is  well   known,  sailed   for  the 
Cape  to  take  command   of  the  present    camp 
just  after  receiving  the  news  of  the  death  of  his 
gallant  son  in  a  daring  attempt   to  rescue  L 
guns  in   that    ill-fated    fight   on   the   Tugela.     The 
English  pap<  1  touching  account  of  how  the 

news  of  bis  death  reached  Lord  Roberts,     lb-  was 
in  the  smoking-room  of  the  Travellers'  Club,  talk- 


[.The  Late  HON.  FREDERICK  H.  S.  ROBERTS. 

1  Son  of  Lord  Roberts. ) 

ing    to    a    friend.        \    -roup    of    mi 

nd   the  tap,  machim 

with  a   steady  click,  news  from   South   Africa 

•  reported.  As  they  watched,  the  machine 
spdt  out.  amongst  the  killed,  the  name  of  young 
Roberts,  and  one  of  the  group,  not  knowing  the 
unconscious  father  was  at  his  back,  suddenly  • 
out.  "Good  God.  young  Hobs'  is  killed:"  Lord 
turned  suddenly  round  with  the  exclama- 
tion. "What'"     listenedwith  a  whl 
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newt  w.u-  repeated,  and  walked,  without  speaking  a 
word,  from  the  room.    The  father's  ]>ri<l«-  and  de- 
light in  his  son  w  the  highest,  ami  the  man 
:  the  lad's  death  recalls  Tennyson's  verse:  — 

ther,  «  beresoe'er  i  hou  be, 
Who  pledgest  now  thv  gallant  sen; 
not,  ere  half  thy  draught  be  done, 
Hath  Btifl'd  i  lit-  life  that   beat  from   thee. 

How    great  the  grief  of  Lord  Roberts  must   hav< 

tna>  be  guessed  from  the  domestic  affection, 

so  quick  and  sensitive  and  deep,  displayed  in  his 

book.    And  it  was  under  the  shadow  of  a  grief  like 

this  a  lonely  and  childless  man.  that  Lord  Roberts, 

at  the  call  of  his  country,  sc-t  sail  for  the  Cape  to 

undertake  the  most  difficult  and  perilous  military 

task   of  his  life. 


LORD    KITCHENER. 

Lord  Kitchener's  career  is  briefer  and  much  less 
picturesque  and  varied  than  that  of  Lord  Roberts: 
yet  it  makes  a  splendid  record.  The  man  who  con- 
quered the  Soudan  is  still  in  the  prime  of  life.  Like 
Roberts,  he  is  a  soldier's  son,  and  has  had  a  sol- 
dier's education.  He  was  born  in  1850,  and  entered 
the  Royal  Engineers  in  1S71.  so  that  his  military 
career  extends  over  little  more  than  half  the 
period  of  that  of  Lord  Roberts.  Much  of  his  ser- 
too,  has  been  of  an  entirely  peaceful  kind. 
For  four  years  he  was  occupied  in  the  task  of  sur- 
veying Palestine:  another  four  years  he  spent  in 
the  survey  of  Cyprus.  Egypt  gave  Kitchener  the 
great  opportunity  of  his  life.  England  there  had 
the  task  of  turning  the  cowardly  whip-governed 
felaheen  of  the  Delta  into  soldiers,  and  that  was 
a  business  which  exactly  suited  a  soldier  of  Kit- 
chener's scientific  training,  inflexible  will,  and 
natural  genius  for  command.  He  commanded  the 
Egyptian  cavalry  for  two  years,  played  a  gallant 
part  in  the  Soudan  campaign  of  1883-5,  and  became 
Governor  of  Suakim  in  1886. 

Fighting  the  Desert. 

The  Soudan,  with  its  sandy  wastes  and  fanatical 
clans,  was  exactly  the  field  which  suited  Kit- 
chener's genius.  He  was  an  engineer  first  and 
last,  and  he  conquered  the  Soudan  with  the  arts 
of  an  engineer.  He  revived  in  modern  terms,  that 
is.  the  old  Roman  policy  of  road-building.  Kadi 
province  the  Romans  won  by  the  sword  they 
linked  to  Rome  itself  by  those  famous  roads  which 
still  in  many  places  survive  as  a  monument  of  their 
political  wisdom  and  constructive  skill.  And  Kit- 
chener solved  the  problem  of  the  Soudan  in  the 
same  way.  He  stretched  across  its  vast  sun- 
scorched  floor  of  sand  the  iron  line  of  his  famous 
railway,  and  thus  mad"  the  re-occupation  of  Khar- 
toum certain  and  easy.  "The  desert."  somebody 
has   said,    "has   conquer  invader   of   the 

Soudan,   but    Kitchener's   railway   subdued   the  de- 


Bert."  Mr.  Bennett  Burleigh,  in  his  "Sirdar  and 
Khalifa,"  has  described  this  famous  line,  and  its 
construction.  The  railway  runs  through  a  track- 
less and  waterless  desert.  It  was  laid  at  the  ave- 
-    Of  one  mile  and  a  half  a  day:  — 

It  being  b  single-track  railway,  nominal  stations,  for 
the  convenience  of  having  ridings  and  lor  taking  watej, 
are  established  al  convenient  distances  apart.  Nearly 
all  the  railway  Btationa  are  mere  numerals.  N<*».  1  to 
10,  for  instance,  indicate  the  stages  of  the  .tourney 
from  Wady  Haifa  to  Abu  Harued.  Beyond  these 
stations  bo  called,  for  they  merely  boast  a  tent  or  two, 
a  little  cobj  heap  for  the  engines,  with  sometimes  a 
watering  tank  fo)  locomotives  are  usually  named  allot 
the  nearest  riverside  village,  rock,  cataract,  or  native 
crossing.  The  track  is  mostly  straight,  curving 
onlj  here  and  there  to  avoid  a  hillock  or  mound,  from 
end  to  end  there  is  neither  bridge  nor  culvert,  though 
by  and  by  a  few  such  structures  will  be  put  in.  On 
the  whole,  the  line  is  well  laid.  For  the  most  part  the 
road-bed  haw  l>een  put  down  on  a  low  bank  of  packed 
Kind,  there  being  f^v  cuttings.  The  rails  are  of  Eng- 
lish steel,  and  at  the  highest  speed  of  twenty-five  miles 
an  hour  the  carriages  run  as  smoothly  as  the  London  and 
North  Western  expresses.  From  the  seventy-fifth  mile- 
post  to  the  hundredth,  the  line  climbs  until  it  reaches 
its  greatest  elevation,  namely,  1,000  ft.  The  up-grade 
is  achieved  so  regularly  that  it  is  scarcely  noticeable  t« 
passengers. 

Fighting   the  Dervishes. 

But  when  Kitchener  ha-i  in  this  way  conquered 
the  desert  and  made  his  base  sure  he  yet  had  to 
meet  the  fierce  fighting  clans  that  had  gathered' 
under  the  tattered  banner  of  the  Mahdi,  and  whose 
bravery  had  caught  a  new  flame  from  their  fanati- 
cal faith  in  their  semi-divine  leader.  Kitchener 
was  exactly  the  general  for  such  a  war.  His 
methodical  science,  which  forgot  nothing  and  ne- 
glected nothing,  out-generalled  the  dervishes;  and 
their  wild  valour  Hung  itself  in  vain  on  Kitchener's 
far-stretched  fighting  line,  with  its  leaden  spray 
of  bullets.  Kitchener's  cool,  stern  generalship,  un- 
hasting,  unloitering,  simply  crushed  the  desert 
clans.  In  British  military  history  there  is  no 
finer  example  of  methodical  and  scientific  soldier- 
ship than  is  supplied  by  Kitchener's  Soudan  cam- 
paigns. 

These  campaigns  brought  fame  and  success  to 
Lord  Kitchen,  r  but  not  popularity.  He  is  too  co'd 
and  stern  a  soldier  to  be  "popular."  The  news- 
paper correspondents  hated  him  because  he  ruth- 
lessly snuffed  them  out.  He  had  a  wise  and  scien- 
tific car"  for  the  health  of  his  men,  but  he  is  ac- 
cused of  regarding  them  merely  as  useful  pawns 
in  the  iron  name  of  battle.  A  sick  or  a  wounded 
soldier  in  Lord  Kitchener's  eyes  was  not  a  human 
being  needing  sympathy,  but  only  a  broken  *.ool 
that  required  to  be  mended.  Lord  Kitchener  it.  is 
the  fashion  to  say,  has  an  intellect  as  keen  and  a* 
hard  as  his  own  sword,  and,  it  is  added,  just  aspiti- 
less.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that  af  a  cool,  silent,  methodical,  and  scientific  sol- 
dier, Lord  Kitchener  has  no  superior,  not  only  in' 
England,  hut   in  Europe. 
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Contrasts. 

It  is  possible  to  make  a  comparison  after  Plu- 
tarch's fashion  of  the  two  great  soldiers  who  just 
now  hare  charge  of  the  military  fortunes  of  Eng- 
land in  South  Africa.  The  two  men  are  curiously 
unlike,  as  their  very  faces  show.  Kitchener's 
figure,  tall,  erect,  powerful,  surmounted  by  the 
grave  face,  with  its  brooding  vigilant  eyes  and 
black  hair  thinly  streaked  with  grey,  is  in  pic- 
turesque contrast  with  Lord  Roberts'  figure,  trim, 
compact,  petite,  with  its  mobile  countenance,  its 
-hrewd  and  pleasant  eyes,  its  quick  smile.  Kit- 
chener is  silent,  saturnine,  remote,  without  domes- 
tic ties  or  any  faculty  for  winning  friends.  His 
soldiers  trust,  him  as  they  trusted  Wellington,  but 
they  do  not  love  him,  exactly  as  they  did  not  lo 
Wellington. 

Roberts,  on  the  other  hand.  is  bright- 
natured,  sociable,  accessible,  of  quick  domestic  af- 
fection, rich  in  friends,  adored  by  the  men  in  the 
ranks,  who  swear  by  him,  shout  themselves  hoarse 
with  delight  When  he  appears,  and  would  die  for 
him.  Both  are  fine  soldiers  and  great  organisers. 
But  Kitchener  has  not  that  delight  in  the  business 
of  fighting  which  belongs  to  Lord  Roberts,  if  only 
by  virtue  of  his  Irish  blood.  Events  may  prove 
'hat  Kitchener  is  a  general  of  loftier  type  than 
Roberts.  In  his  silent  and  somewhat  gloomy  in- 
tellect there  are,  it  may  be  guessed,  faculties  as 
unexercised.       From   Lord   Roberts   we   may   1 


tainly  expect  no  intellectual  surprises.  But  if 
Lord  Roberts  is  the  less  original  man  of  the  two. 
he  is  much  the  more  versatile  and  adroit.  If  Lord 
Kitchener  had  spent  forty-one  years  in  India  he 
could  never  have  written  their  story  with  the  easy 
pen  of  Lord  Roberts.  Whether  Lord  Kitchener 
could  have  planned  and  carried  out  the  great 
march  across  Afghanistan,  which  up  to  the  present 
is  Lord  Roberts'  best  work,  may  perhaps  be 
doubted,  but  Lord  Roberts  could  certainly  ha 
carried  out  the  policy  of  conquering  the  Soudan  by 
the  ib  \i'''  oi  building  a  great  military  railway,  the 
feat  which  gave  Lord  Kitchener  his  fame. 

The  combination  of  two  men  like  Lord  Roberts 
and  Lord  Kitchener  ought  to  be  very  effective  for 
all  the  purposes  of  war.  Each  man  is  the  comple- 
ment of  the  other.  Lord  Roberts,  with  his  un- 
rivalled experience  in  war.  his  soldierly  brain,  can 
plan  an  effective  strategy;  his  fighting  impulse  will 
give  it  impulse  and  daring.  But  on  a  field  so  v. 
as  that  in  South.  Africa,  and  with  armies  so  great 
in  numbers  and  operating  at  such  widely  differ- 
points  with  all  the  vast  problems  of  transport 
and  supply  which  these  conditions  involve — th- 
is need  of  a  chief  of  the  staff  with  Lord  Kitchener's 
;mn  strength  of  will  and  matchless  gift  of  organ- 
isation. Under  two  stub  leaders  we  may  expect 
the  scattered  British  forces  to  be  woven  together 
into  the  iron  web  of  one  a  common  and  intelligent 
strategy.  An  I  when  this  result  is  reached,  the 
end  of  the  war  in  the  Transvaal  will  be  near. 
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THE  LAST  MESSAGE.    Drawn  by  R.  M.  Reay. 
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HOW    HE    BROUGHT    THE    NEWS    FROM    MAFEKING, 
The  Despatch  Rider  on  the  Way  to  Kimberley,  via  Kurman. 
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"  WHY   THEY  WAITED  FOR   NEWS   FROM   MAFEKEMG." 
(Drawn  by  R.  M.  R. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  BLACK  WATCH. 
The  gallant  corps  that  took  part  in  the  Battle  of  Magersfontein. 


THE  SECOND  BATTALION  BLACK  WATCH  IN  KHAKI  UNIFORM. 
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"THE    BOERS    ARE    COMING." 
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"  READY,   AYE,   READY."    A  War-ship's  Guns  "  run  out." 
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HOW    "JOE    CHAMBERLAIN"    WENT    TO    THE    FRONT. 
This  is  the  Gun  that  cleared  out  the  Trenches  at  Magersfontein. 
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MAKING    READY"   THE    4.7    GUN    FROM    H.M.S.   "POWERFUL." 
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FIRING    NORDENFELDT:    Naval   Brigade   at   Work. 
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INDIANS  BEARING  DHOOLIES  WITH  WOUNDED  FROM  ELANDSLAAGTE. 


GROUP   OF  WOUNDED  VOLUNTEERS  FROM  ELANDSLAAGTE. 
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TYPES  OF   THE   ARGYLL  AND  SUTHERLAND  HIGHLANDERS. 
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SCOUT  OF   THE  12th    ROYAL  LANCERS 
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THE    GLOSTERS    UNDER    A    CROSS-FIRE    AT    RIETFONTEIN. 


A   BRUSH  WITH  THE  ENEMY. 
With  General  Gatacre's  Column  :    Mounted  Infantry  at  Work. 
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THE    TOPIC    OF    THE    MONTH. 


MODERN    WAR:    THE    TRIUMPH    OF    THE    THEORIST. 

After  reading  31.  Bloch's  hook,  Sir  Henry  Campbell- Bannermaa  write        "  Che  most    appropriate   reading 
now  is  your  boiling  down  ol  M.  Bloch's  big  book.     L'nat  gives  the  bey  Co  the  situacion." 


M.  Blochinhisbook*  is  primarily  a  visionary  wh  1 
foresees  the  approaching  Era  of  Peace  through  a 
recognition  of  the  tremendous  difficulties  attendant 
on  war.  But  it  is  as  a  prophet  who  lias  fori 
and  outlined  the  exact  course  which  a  war  wage." 
•with  modern  weapons  would  take  that,  he  attracts 
most  interest  to-day.  Had  he  merely  been  a  peace 
propagandist  who  relied  upon  the  progress  of  Hu- 
manity and  of  moral  ideas  to  realise  his  dreams, 
his  work  would  have  become  a  vain  labour  the 
moment  war  broke  out.  M.  Bloch,  however,  pul 
little  faith  in  the  power  of  ideas  to  bring  about  the 
Age  of  Peace.  It  is  the  magazine  rifle,  long-range 
artillery,  and  smokeless  powder,  economic  exhaus- 
tion, and  the  inexorable  logic  of  revolutioi 
conditions  upon  which  he  relies.  To  prove  th 
coining  of  peace  he  was  compelled  to  predetermine 
the  exact  nature  of  a  modern  war.  In  doing  this 
he  served  the  double  purpose  of  preaching  peace 
and  cf  laying  down  for  the  guidance  of  all  the  con- 
ditions under  which  conflicts  will  he  carried  on  in 
future  until  such  time  as  they  shall  cease  to  be. 
carried  on  at  all. 

In  the  following  pages  I  have  attempted  to  give 
a  brief  survey  of  M.  Bloch's  predictions,  collating 
them  with  the  history  of  the 
South  African  war  up  to  the 
end  of  the  year.  With  one 
or  two  exceptions  all  of  M. 
Bloch's  prophecies  are  con- 
tained in  the  abridged  Eng- 
lish edition  of  his  work.  The 
few  exceptions  are  taken 
from  the  Russian  original, 
and  are  of  minor  impor- 
tance. 


tal  attack  on  a  scientifically  entrenched 
enemy  had  passed  from  the  tactics  of 
practical  warfare  for  ever.  the  conserva- 
tive soldiers  of  England  naturally  turned 
up  1  heir  lips  in  scorn.  To  many  it 
set  in.  d  they  had  good  reason.  The  foreigner  was 
1  theorist  and  a  book-soldier  with  the  advant 
of  ;ni  academic  training  behind  him.  but  In 

ao  real  war  for  twenty  or  thirty  years;  he  was 
a    mathematician   par  excellence,  and   despiti 
theories  many  a   hard-fought  field  in  India    E 
and    Africa     had    proved   that   the    man    with    the 
bayonet  and  tin    stout   heart  would  set;  ,tih 

of  the  future  as  summarily  and  decisively  as  he  had 
settled  those  of  the  past.  Scientific  warfare  was 
till  very  well  in  hooks;  hut  the  men  who  had 
stormed  the  heights  of  Dargai  and  destroyed  the 
Dervish  hosts  at  Omdurman  had  very  little  respect 
for  impassable  fire-zones  and  impregnable  en- 
trenchments, veterans  of  the  old  school,  if 
the>  paid  any  attention  at  all  to  the  theorists  of 
the  new.  treated  them  with  contempt  the  con- 
tempt ot  the  old  amputating  surgeon  for  the  cura- 
tive principles  of  his  successors.  "Practice  before 
precept"   was  the  cry —"we  have     never     suffered 


I. — Frontal  Attacks. 

When        certain       forei 
writers     declared     that 


n 

the 


*"IS   War    Now    [ftl] 

Being  an   abridgm<  1 
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from  your  deadly  Are-zones 
and  invisible  trenches,  and 
we  shall  believe  them  only 
when  we  d<>."  Such  was  the 
veteran's  view. 

it  was  only  after  three 
complete  failures  to  attack 
entrenched  positions  thai 
doubt  began  to  be  cast  upon 
ectiveness  of  the  tra- 
ditional tactics — which  have 
done  so  well  again  sav- 
is  —  when  used  against 
European  foes.  Stormberg 
and  Magersfontein  wero 
alone  insufficient  to  teach 
the  lesson.  For,  although 
in    view   of   later   events   it 

may  weli  be  doubted  whether  either  of  these  at- 
tacks could  have  succeeded,  their  failure  was  in 
any  event  ensured  by  initial  blunders.  At  Colenso, 
however,  before  any  blunder  had  taken  place,  a 
well-organised  attack  had  failed.  It  was  only  then 
that  the  cry  of  obsolete  methods  was  raised.  Let- 
ters appeared  in  the  press  calling  attention  to  M. 
Bloch's  predictions,  and  even  the  war  correspon- 
dents, who  are  little  given  to  generalisations,  an- 
nounced that  "it.  was  obvious  that  the  old  systems 
of  tactics  wore  obsolete  under  modern  conditions." 
And  when  the  inevitable  "Continental  Views"  pro- 
claimed that  "to  adopt  the  frontal  attack  against 
an  opponent  possessed  of  modern  weapons  is  a  mili- 
tary sin,"  people  opened  their  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  something  portentous  had  occurred,  and  that 
"the  laugh  after  all  appeared  to  be  with  M.  Bloch." 
The  three  great  improvements  in  modern  weapons 
which  have  made  the  frontal  attack  practically  a 
thing  of  the  past  are  rapidity  of  fire,  length  of 
range,  smokelessness  of  powder.  Against  these, 
backed  by  more  scientific  entrenchments,  the  best 
troop?  will  advance  in  vain;  for  the  danger  to  en- 
trenched troops  from  the  rifle  fire  of  the  attackers 
may  he  almost  left  out  of  consideration.  General 
von  Rohno  declared  that  the  risk  undergone  by  en- 
trenched troops  is  but  an  eighth  of  that  undergone 
by  their  enemy.  With  but  the  head  exposed,  and  that 
only  when  delivering  fire,  they  may  mow  down,  in 

Rifle  fire. 


EFFECT  OF  [NFANTRY  FIRE  IN  THE  PAST- 


COMPARATIVE   ACCURACY  OF  RIFLE  AND  ARTILLERY  FIRE 

Distances  in  metres. 


—AND   IN  THE  PRESENT. 

almost  perfect  security,  masses  of  the  enemy  before 
these  can  get  within  half  a  mile  of  the  position, 
while  to  advance  over  the  last  half  mile  without 
cover  is  an  utter  impossibility.  While  the  fire  of 
the  stormers  is  ineffective  and  limited  in  quantity, 
every  shot  of  the  defenders  may  tell,  and  with  suf- 
ficient ammunition  a  rain  of  fire  can  be  kept  up 
under  which  it  is  impossible  to  stand.  Take  M. 
Bloch's  figures  as  to  the  rapidity  of  modern  fire:  — 

Experiments  made  in  Belgium  with  the  new  self- 
charging  rifles  and  pistols  of  the  Mauser  system  show 
that  (firing  only  such  a  number  of  cartridges  as  will 
fit  into  the  magazine)  a  trained  soldier  can  fire  from  six 
to  seven  times  a  second;  upon  shooting  a  greater  number 
of  cartridges  from  a  gun,  which  requires  reloading,  the 
maximum  number  of  shots  with  the  6-mil.  gun  is:  — 

Without  aiming 78  per  minute. 

Aiming  60         „ 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  modern  soldier 
carries  four  times  as  many  cartridges  as  his  pre- 
decessor twenty  years  ago,  and  that  entrenched 
troops  will  have  an  unlimited  supply  at  hand,  the- 
deadliness  of  the  fire  which  they  pour  in  at  the  cri- 
tical moment  of  the  combat  may  be  realised.  But 
wher.  it  is  admitted  that  the  trajectory  of  every 
bullc!  is  so  fiat  that  up  to  a  range  of  500  yards  it 
neA'er  rises  more  than  five  feet  from  the  ground, 
M.  Bloch's  assertion  that  almost  every  bullet  will 
find  r  victim  seems  to  be  little  exaggerated. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  first  British  victories 
in  Natal  have  proved  that  M.  Bloch  is  wrong,  and 
that  frontal  attacks  which  succeeded  there  will  suc- 
ceed again  under  favourable 
conditions.  Yet  at  Eland's 
Laagte,  the  only  battle 
which  can  be  called  decisive, 
the  Boers  were  so  inferior  in 
numbers  to  the  British  as  to 
justify,  even  according  to  M. 
Bloch,  a  frontal  attack.  But 
a  main  factor  in  deciding 
the  early  battles  in  the  war 
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must  be  taken  i  1 1 1 .  >  account.  in  these 
battles  the  Boers  made  the  mistake  of 
entrenching  themselves  only  on  the  tops 
.if  hills,  thus  losing  all  the  advantages  of  the 
level  trajectory,  a  mistake  which  they  have  not  re- 
peated in  the  recent  fighting.  Firing  from  the 
hill-tops  the  range  must  be  known  to  a  yard  if  the 
shot  is  to  he  successful,  whereas  on  level  ground  at 
all  but  great  distances  range  is  now  a  matter  of 
Indifference,  since  the  bullet  speeds  along  parallel 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  will  strike  every- 
thing in  its  line  of  fire.  In  their  later  battles  the 
Boers  were  entrenched  in  the  plain,  or  at  the  bases 
of  hills,  and  the  consequences  which  M.  Bloch  pre- 
dicted ensued  in  every  case. 


Strength  of  Distance  in  Strength  of 

1 1, •lenders  Entrenched.     Faces.  Attackers. 
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COMPARISON    OF    STRIKING    FORCES    OF    THE 

i:i   I. LETS  •  IF  1877  AND  1800  AT  VARIOUS  RANGES 

i  IN  METROKILOGRAMMES.) 

II. —  Thv  Power  of  the  Defence. 

It  is  indeed  hard  to  understand  how  a  frontal  at- 
tack with  equal  numbers  can  possibly  be  successful 
if  the  views  of  M.  Bloch  and  the  Continental 
writers  whom  he  quotes  are  even  approximately 
correct.  According  to  some  of  these  writers  the  at- 
tackers must  outnumber  the  entrenched  troops  by 
as  much  as  six  to  one,  if  they  are  not  to  be  Inferior 
in  strength  when  they  reach  the  trenches.  M. 
Bloch  quotes  the  calculations  of  General  Skuga- 
revski,  who  declares  that  3.200  infantry,  attacking 
entrenched  troops  of  half  their  number,  in  their 
advance  over  300  paces  of  the  fire-zone  would  lose 
nearly  1,800  men.  and  before  they  got  within  reach 
Of  the  trenches  would  be  annihilated,  while  the  de- 
fenders  would  retain  more  than  half  their  strength. 
The  following  table  from  his  work  on  "Infantry 
Attack"  shows  the  disproportionate  losses  of  tre 
opponents  at  various  distances:  — 


At  the  Wattle  of  Magersfontein  the  British  had 
nothing  like  this  initial  superiority  of  two  to  one. 
So  that  even  had  their  attack  not  been  hampered 
by  a  tactical  blunder,  if  Skugarevski  and  M.  Bloch 
are  right,  they  would  not  have  succeeded.  It  is  in- 
teresting, however,  to  reconstruct  the  battle  on 
Skugarevski's  basis,  taking  the  British  at  12,800 
and  the  Boers  at  half  that  strength,  and  supposing 
thai  both  sides  had  been  fully  engaged,  and  that 
the  British  had  sustained  no  losses  until  within 
800  yards  of  the  Boer  entrenchments.  According 
to  Skugarevski.  before  our  soldiers  had  advanced 
from  within  800  yards  to  within  500  yards,  without 
cover,  they  might  have  lost  nearly  half  their  force, 
if  the  Boer  fire  had  been  as  continuous  and  well 
directed  as  would  be  the  fire  of  a  Continental  foe 
with  abundant  ammunition.  The  following  dia- 
giam  shows  the  losses  the  British  would  have  suf- 
fered in  such  a  battle  under  theoretical  condi- 
tions:— 

DIAGRAM  SHOWING  LOSSES  OF  INFANTRY  ADVANCING 
300  YARDS   TOWABDS  ENEMY. 
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If  these  calculations  are  approximately  correct,  it 
is  plain  that  such  an  attack  could  not  be  successful. 
Of  course  this  estimate  leaves  out  of  account  the 
question  of  artillery  fire  and  cover  for  the  at- 
tackers,   and  in  a  real  battle  these  and  other  fac- 
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tors  in  list  be  taken  into  account.  But  the  object 
here  is  to  show  the  deadliness  of  magazine  rifle  fire 
alone. 

At  Magersfontcin  the  Highland  Brigade  found  it- 
self unexpectedly  within  200  yards  of  the  Boers 
and  attempted  to  deploy  to  continue  the  al 
They  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  a  superior  number 
of  Boers,  and  the  attack  was  predestined  to  failure. 
But  even  supposing  they  had  suffered  no  loss  before 
deploying,  and  were  equal  to  the  Boers  in  numbers, 
they  couhl  not  have  taken  the  position,  if  M.  Blocb 
is  as  correct  in  these  calculations  as  he  has  been  in 
others.     A  hundred  resolute  Boers,  well  entrench   i 
;<s   they   were,    could    have   annihilated    an    i 
number  of  British  before  they  had  got  half  way  to 
the  trenches.     Here  is  M.  Bloch's  diagram  of  losse.3 
udapted  to  the  present  war:  — 

DIAGRAM  SHOWING  LOSSES  INFLICTED  ON  100  INFANTRY 
ATTACKING  AN  EQUAL  Nl'MBEU  ENTRENCHED  DURING 
ADVANCE    OVER    100    METRES. 
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According  to  M.  Bloch  the  Boers  would  have 
nine  men  during  the  British  advance  to  withii 
metres  of  their  position,  and  the  fourteen  remain- 
ing British  must  inevitably  have  been  struck  down 
before  they  got  within  ninety  yards  of  the  Boer 
trenches. 

Such  losses,  of  course,  are  unparalleled  in  tin' 
history  of  war,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  n<> 
infantry  in  the  world  would  have  con 
timied  to  advance  until  it  sustained  a 
loss  of  seventy  or  eighty  per  cent.  In 
the  recent  battles  the  British  suffered  nothing  like 
such  losses,  for  the  infantry  did  not  continue  "> 
advance.  But  that  if  they  had  continued  that  ad- 
vance M.  Bloch's  calculations  would  have  received 


a  terrible  confirmation  is  only  too  plain  from  the 
descriptions  of  the  battle  of  Colenso,  where  it 
is  stated  that  tin-  continuance  of  General  Hart's 
attach  was  recognised  as  impossible,  it  being  ad- 
mitted that  "  not  a  single  man  would  have  pas 
through    the    zone   of    ii  Thus   what   might 

!»•  tak(  n  as  the  hyperbole  of  tin   war  correspondent 
has  been  confirmed  in  advance  by  the  statistician. 

Such  losses,  of  course,  could  not  possibly  take 
place,  for  in  this  calculation  the  entrenchments  are 
ideally  perfect  and  no  cover  is  allowed  to  the  at- 
tacking troops.  But  while  for  this  the  losses  must 
be  largely  discounted,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  attacking  troops  could  not  expect  to  get  such 
cover  as  would  bring  them  unharmed  within  200 
metres  of  the  enemy.  They  would  be  exposed  to 
a  deadly  fire  at  a  five  times  greater  range,  and  when 
it  is  remembered  that  so  level  is  the  trajectory 
of  the  Mauser  bullet  that  at  a  range  of  500  metres 
it  rises  no  more  than  five  feet  above  the  ground, 
the  Losses,  even  with  indifferent  marksmanship. 
must   he  tremendous. 

It  it  possible  to  conceive  a  hundred  infantry  ad- 
vancing  a  hundred  yards  under  a  shower  of  rain 
without  every  man  receiving  at  least  one  drop? 
Am!  if  we  imagine  a  shower  driven  horizontally 
by  a  strong  wind  in  their  faces,  would  we  expect 
them  to  emerge  unwetted?  Yet  this  "  rain  of  bul- 
let.-." the  immemorial  metaphor  of  the  soldier. 
has  now  become  an  accomplished  fact.  At  the 
battle  of  Colenso.  we  are  told,  "the  Second  Bri- 
le  advanced  literally  under  such  a  hail.  .  .  . 
As  the  torrent  of  bullets  dropped  on  the  hard,  dry 
veldt,  tin  dust  rose  just  as  bubbles  of  water  rise 
on  the  surface  of  a  pool  under  a  tropical  rain." 

III. — Fire  Power. 
From   all   this  we  see  that  the  adoption  of  the 
magazine  rifle  is  alone  sufficient  to  account  for  I 
revolutionising  of  war.      Taking  its  range,  accur- 
and  rapidity  of  fire,  the  Mauser  rifle  employed 
by   tlu    Boers  is  ten  times  as  effective  as  the  11 
mil.  Mauser  of  1871.       Hut  in  addition  to  the  acces- 
sion  of  strength   which   the   magazine   rifle   gh 
to  the  defenders  must    he  added  artillery,  the  im- 
pp.  in  which,  in  the  case  of  equal  quantity 

and  quality,  are  no  les-  advantageous  to  the  defen- 
ders. The  artillery  of  the  defenders  will  be 
!  on  every  eminence  and  point  of  vantage. 
am!  skilfully  protected  with  earthworks,  while  the 
eking  army  will  be  obliged  to  post  its  guns  in 
the  besi  positions  available,  often  on  a  level  unpro- 
tected plain,  entirely  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
defenders.  Every  inch  of  the  ground  will  have 
beer,  measured  in  advam  e,  and  before  the  attackers 
can  construe-  earthworks  to  protect  themselves 
their  mnis  may  have  been  annihilated  in  detail. 
Thus   an   army    like    that    of   the   Boers,   supplied 
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with  less  artillery,  but  acting  on  the  defensive, 
may  treat  with  contempt  all  the  attempts  of  the 
enemy  to  shell  them  from  their  entrenchments. 
A  single  one  of  their  guns,  being  securely  pro- 
tected with  earthworks,  if  well  served  may  with- 
stand the  fire  of  a  whole  battery,  and  even  gain  ad- 
vantage. At  the  battle  of  Colenso  the  Boers  had 
only  ten  guns,  and  these,  notwithstanding  their  in- 
ferior ammunition,  resisted  the  concentrated  fire 
of  the  British  batteries  for  the  whole  day.  Nor 
was  it  possible  permanently  to  silence  their  guns 
in  those  battles  in  which  they  did  employ  them  ex- 
tensively. Nothing  indeed  has  been  more  persis- 
tent throughout  the  war  than  the  phrase  "  Our  gun- 
ners made  splendid  practice  and  silenced  the 
enemy's  guns  more  than  once,  but  on  every  oc- 
casion they  opened  fire  again  shortly  afterwards." 
The  losses  in  guns  disabled  indeed  are  insignificant 
on  both  sides.  The  Boer  artillery  destroyed  a 
single  gun  at  Colenso,  but  it  was  their  rifle-fire 
which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the  others,  and  the 
Boer  artillery  on  the  whole  has  had  as  little  in- 
fluence on  our  reverses  as  our  artillery  had  on  their 
entrenchments.  "At  Plevna,"  said  Todleben.  "™-e 
would  employ  artillery  fire  i 
all  day  for  the  sake  of  kill- 
ing a  single  Turk."  Thus 
it  may  be  said  that  the  im- 
provements in  artillery,  like 
those  of  small  arms,  as  M. 
Bloch  predicted,  have 
proved  almost  entirely  to 
the  advantage  of  the  de- 
fence. 

But  when  the  guns  of  the 
defenders  are  equal  in  num- 
ber and  quality  to  those  of 
the  attackers,  the  advan- 
tage which  their  chosen  and 
protected  position  gives  in- 
creases    proportionately 


with     the     increased     effectiveness     of     modern 

artillery.        A       single       gun       remaining       un- 

silenced       with       the       defenders        after       the 

artillery    on    both    sides    had     been    put   out   of 

action  might  now  decide  the  fortune  of  the  day. 

For,   according   to   the   authorities   quoted   by   M. 

Bloch,  the  power  of  modern  artillery,  as  far  back 

as  189.1,  had  increased  from  twelve  to  fifteen  times 

since  1870,  and  thus  a  single  gun  may  do  as  much 

execution  as  two  or  three  batteries  could  do  at  the 

time  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war:  — 

In  1891  Professor  Langlois  estimated  the  increase  of 
the  power  of  artillery  fire  since  the  war  of  1870  in  the 
following  manner:  With  an  equal  number  of  discharges, 
modern  artillery  will  be  five  times  more  effective  than 
the  artillery  of  1870.  But  as  modern  field  guns  are  cap- 
able of  discharging  in  a  given  time  from  two  to  two 
and  a  half  more  projectiles  than  the  old  guns,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  power  of  artillery  fire  has  multiplied  since 
1870  no  less  than  from  twelve  to  fifteen  times. 

According  to  M.  Bloch,  recent  French  and  Ger- 
man writers  declare  that  the  new  quick-firing  gun 
employed  on  the  Continent  is  twice  as  powerful 
again  as  the  gun  of  1891.  A  comparison  of  the  re- 
sult of  the  firing  of  a  thousand  rifle  bullets  by 
soldiers  attacking  in  loose  formation  with  the 
action  of  shrapnel  shows  that  one  round  of  shrap- 
nel is  effective  over  a  space  double  the  length  of 
that  covered  by  a  thousand  rifle  bullets  and  not 
less  in  width.  By  other  experiments  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  fragments  of  shrapnel  disperse 
themselves  over  a  space  880  yards  long  and  440  yards 
broad.  According  to  Prince  Hohenlohe  a  single 
battery  placed  against  a  road  fifteen  yards  wide 
might  annihilate  the  whole  mass  of  infantry  which 
could  march  on  this  road  for  a  distance  of  7.700 
yards,  so  that  no  one  could  even  think  of  stand- 
ing there: — 

By  a  comparison  of  the  effect  of  artillery  ammunition 
with  the  effect  of  that  employed  in  1870,  it  is  shown 
that,  on  the  average,  shells  burst  into  240  pieces  in- 
stead of  19.30  as  was  the  case  in  1870.  The  shrapnel 
employed  in  1870  burst  into  37  pieces,  now  it  gives  as 
many    ns    340.        An    iron    bomb    weighing    82    pounds. 
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■which    with  the  old  powder  gave    12   tragments,   filled 
•with  peroxylene  gives  1,204  pieces.      Wits  th< 
in    the   Dumber   of   bullets   and   fragments,   and    in    the 
forces  which  disperse  them,  increases  also  the  area  which 
they    affect.       Splinters   and    bullets    bring    death 
destruction  not  only,  as  in  1870,  to  those  in  the  vicinitj 
of  the  explosion,  but   al   a  distance  of  220  yards  ai 
and  this  though  fired  from  a  distance  of  3,300  yards. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  any  frontal  at- 
tack in  the  face  of  such  weapons  could  be  crowned 
with  success.      It  will  be  objected,  of  course,  that 
similar    weapons    of    destruction    are   at   the    dis- 
posal of  the  attackers.       But,  as  M.  Blocb  points 
out,  rifle-fire  against  entrenched  troops  is  no  more 
effective  than  rain,  and  even  the  shell-fire  directed 
against  them  very  often  does  more  damage  to  the 
earth  than  to  anything  else.       The  Boers  on  the 
Tugela  ensconced  themselves  inco  shaped  entrench- 
ments, and  thus  even  a  shell  falling  actually  in  the 
trenches  could  kill  or  injure  at  most  a  couple  of 
men.       But  it   must  be   remembered   that  in  the 
recent  battles  the  main  forces  of  the  Boers  kept  out 
of  the  range  of  the  shell-fire  until  our  actual  ad- 
vance,  and   that   when   the   advance   brought  our 
men  within  touch  of  the  Boer  position,  the  shell- 
fire  had  to  be  discontinued  for  fear  of  hitting  our 
own  men.     Thus  the  Boers,  completely  protected 
in  trenches  unassailable  by  rifle-fire  and  little  in- 
jured  by  artillery,  were  able   to  pour  the  whole 
force  of  their  rifle  and  artillery  fire  into  the  ex- 
posed ranks  of  the  British  troops.      Sheltered  be- 
hind their  earthworks,  and  in  a  position  to  devote 
all  their  energy  to  fire  against  the  attackers,  the 
defenders,  M.  Bloch  declared,  would  sustain  losses 
comparatively  slight,  only  their  heads  and  hands — 
that  is,  an  eighth  part  of  their  height— being  ex- 
posed,  while   the   attacking  bodies   would   be   ex- 
posed to  the  uninterrupted  fire  of  the  defenders, 
and  deprived  almost  of  all  possibility  of  replying 
to  their  fire. 

"  But  in  addition  to  field  fortifications  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  the  attacking  troops  would  have  to 
deal  with  auxiliary  obstacles  of  all  kinds  which  will 
be  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fortifications, 
that  is.  in  the  very  position  where  they  would 
be  subjected  to  the  greatest  danger  from  the 
enemy's  fire — obstructions  formed  of  beams,  m 
works  of  wire,  and  pitfalls.  To  overcome  th< 
obstacles  great  sacrifices  must  be  made." 

The  artillery  of  the  attackers  would,  moreover, 
be  subjected  to  a  danger  which  might  prove  even 
more  disastrous  than  the  fire  from  the  protected 
guns  of  the  enemy.       Nothing  more  sur- 

prise in  this  country  when  the  account  of  I 
battle  of  the  Tugela  arrived  than  the  extraordinary 
and  apparently  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  the  Bri- 
tish guns  to  the  Boer  sharpshoot'  The 
officer  responsible  for  the  loss  was  de- 
nounced for  having  brought  his  guns  within  the 
■range  of  the  enemy's  rifles,  and  all  Mi.-  complaints 


11    •"  reconnaissance    which    have    l 

heard  so  often  were  raised  again.  That  two  bat- 
teries of  guns  should  be  lost  in  a  few  minutes  from 
rifle-fire  was  unprecedented;  and  Bince  there  was 
no  excuse,    the  -.    like    the   other   di 

which    resulted    from    the   scorn    of    "Continental 
theorisLs,"  was  attributed  to     Boi     methods"  i 
yet  understood  by  our  troops.     Yet  if  these  cri 
had    taken   the    'rouble    to   read   M.   Bloch,    they 
would  have  learnt  that  the  putt  artillery  out 

of  action  by  rifle-fire  is  reckoned  on  by  all  Contin- 
ental tacticians,  and  that  in  all  Continental  arm 
sharpshootlng  is  en  l  for  this  i  pecific  pur- 

pose:— 

ft  mu  \-  M.  Bloch)  that  against 

the  enemy's  artillery  the  defending  army  will  make 
also  of  sharpshooters.       Using  the  new  p<> 
shooters  will  have  full  possibility  to  approach  the  bat- 

ries  of  the  enemy,  and  concealing  themselves  behind 
inequalities  of  the  field  ot  battle,  with  no  smoke  h 
betray  them,  pick  off  all  the  enemy's  gunners  and 
horses. 

Manoi  uvres  in  which  smokeless  powder  has  been  used 

firm  the  opinion  that  from  a  distance 

it   is   impossible   to   discover  marksmen   hidden   behind 

trees   or   bushes.       But  from   this  distance   every    shot 

of  a  skilful  marksman  will  claim  its  victim.     All  'armies 

i-    possess    specially    organised    bodies    o  airs. 

t famed  to  fire  from  great  distances  and  accustomed 
stealthily  to  approacli  their  mark.  It  is  plain  that  for 
such  commands  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  stealing 
up  to  a  battery  and  picking  off  the  artillerymen. 

According  to  the  data   of   the   Prussian   Genera]   •■ 
Rohne,    100  sharpshooters  will    pat    a    battery    out 
■n    firing   from    a    distance  of:  — 
svl  yards  in  2.4  minutes.      1,320  yards  in  7.5  minutes. 
1,100      ..       .,  4.0      „  1,650      ..       ,,22.0     .. 

At  the  battle  of  the  Tugela  the  British  guns 
were  advanced  towards  the  river,  and  the  river  w 
discovered  to  be  full  of  Boer  sharpshooters.  "  who 
retaliated  by  sending  in  a  scathing  fire  which  de- 
molished the  gunners  and  stampeded  the  gun  car- 
riages and  limber  horses."  This  incident  of  the 
action  is  best  described  in  the  Boer  despatch:  — 

Two   I  I  line  up  within 

range    of   our    foremost    position,    and    the    Boers    thi 
opened  fire  "  it  h  dead  I    melo  comi  i  i  ■ 

delivered  such  a  murderous  fire  that   two  batteries 
cannon  bad  to  be  abai 

to   bring  up   horses    for   the   purpose   of   removing    ;■ 
guns.      The  first  I  succeeded  in  hitching  up  or> 

cannon,  but  on  the  a  tempt  the  hors  bed 

to  the  guns  went  down  in  a  heap. 

Of  all  the  surprises  of  the  i  war  not  one 

created  mm  ishment  than  this.       Yet  such 

incidents  have  been  prepared  for  by  all  Continen- 
tal  armies,   calculated   by   Continental    specialist 
and  predii  t<  d  by  M.  Bloch  in  terms  almost   identi- 
cal with  those  of  the  correspondents'  despatch* 

All  Ctors    point    against    th(  -s    of 

frontal  attacks,  and  justify  M.  Bluet  ration 

that  "  in  future  warfare  frontal  attacks  will  be  of 
ran  occurrence,"  and  that  the  war  of  the  future 
will  be  primarily  a  struggle  for  entrenched  posi- 
tions, exhaustion  and  numerical  preponderance 
being  the  determining  factors  in  deciding  victory. 
Have   not   these  predictions   been   amazingly  justi- 
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In  the  Last  three  months?      A.1  Ladysmith,  al 
Mafeklug,    .11     Kimberley,    the    Boer    forces,     in 
numerical  superiority,  have  struggled  In  vain  to 
capture  the  British  camps,  nol  one  oi  which  is  pro- 
vided wiiii  permanent  fortifications,  and  they  have 
a  now  driven  to  recognise  that  their  ouly  hope 
taking   the   positions   is   the   starvation  of   the 
endere.       impregnable  in  defence,  impotent  in 
attack,  willing  to  strike  but  unable  to  strike  home. 
both   Boer  and  Briton  sit  in  their  trenches  in  the 
amused  consciousness  of  mutual  impotence,  each 
inly  awaiting  for  the  other  to  come  on  to  defeat 
and  destruction. 

Thus  have  the  words  of  the  Polish  Apocalypse 
.  ome  true: — 

The  war  of  the  future  will  be    a    war    of    sieges  and 
entrenched    positions. 

In   the  war  oi   the  future  the  advantage  will  always 

with    the   defensive. 
In    the  war  uture,   frontal   attacks,   without 

ense  superiority  in  numbers,  will  be  impossible. 

IV. — Invisible  Foes. 
Magazine  rifles,  long-range  artillery,  and  smoke- 
less powder,— these,  though  the  chief,  are  but  a  few 
of  the  factors  which  determine  the  conditions  of 
modern   warfare.      But  many  factors  of  war,  and 
many  of  its   incidental   conditions,   which   appeal 
less  to  the  imagination,  but  which  are  vital  fac- 
ers   in    determining    its    issue,    have    undergone 
corresponding    changes,    as    recent    events    have 
shown.      In  M.  Bloch's  apocalyptic  vision  of  "  The 
War  of  the  Future  "  many  of  these  changes  are 
foreshadowed,  and  some  predicted  with  such   as- 
tonishing accuracy  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
rhe  hoed;   was  not   compiled  from  the  telegrams  of 
our  war  correspondents  at  the  front.       Indecisive 
battles,   treacherous   reconnaissances,   baffled   sur- 
prises, abnormal  loss  of  officers,  invisible  trenches, 
and  difficulties  of  ambulance  work — all  these,   in 
many  respects  new  features  of  warfare,  occur  in  M. 
Bloch's  pages  with  the  same  changeless  reiteration 
as   they    occur  in    those    telegrams   from     South 
\frii  a  which  have  come  as  such  a  surprise  to  our 
superior    critics    at    home.       And    strange   to    say. 
it  is   precisely  those  predictions  which  were   de- 
nounced   as   wildest  and   most   improbable   which 
have    been    verified    most    fully.       That    well-led. 
disciplined  troops  could  rush  blindly  in  close  for- 
mation on  their  enemy's  entrenchments,  believing 
that  that  enenrj    was  miles  away,  was  regarded  as 
one  of  M.  Bloch's  theories,  founded  on  a  knowledge 
of  mathematics  alone,  and  in  direct  conflict  with 
experi*  n  Yet    this   was    precisely    what    hap- 

pened at  Stormberg  and  Magersfontein.  That, 
whole  batteries  would  be  lost  irretrievably  in  a  few 
minutes  from  sharpshooting  riflemen,  and  that  this 
would  common  feature  of  future  battles,  was 

even   more   Incredible.       Yet   we   now   know   that 


Bucb  a  surprise  was  the  main  cause  of  the  defeat 
on  the  Tugela.  In  short,  those  features  which 
made  people  most  astonished  and  derisive  in  the 
predictions  of  M.  Bloch  are  precisely  those  which 
have  made  them  most  surprised  and  alarmed  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  present  war. 

In    no    feature    has    the   present    war    produced 
more  surprises  than  the  absolute  failure  of  our  re- 
connaissances to  locate  the  positions  of  the  Boers. 
Yet  in  nothing  is  M.  Bloch  more  insistent  than  that 
reconnaissance  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word  had 
become  impracticable.       Smokeless  powder,  long- 
range  rifles,  the  employment  of  concealed  sharp- 
shooters, and  the  easy  target  afforded  by  recon- 
noitring   cavalry,    he    declared,    would    make   the 
duty  of  discovering  the  enemy's  position  an  almost 
impossible  one.      This  is  fully  recognised  in  Con- 
tinental armies,  where  close  reconnaissances  are 
directed   to   be   made   by   infantry,   cavalry   being 
expected  only  to  collect  such  approximate  informa- 
tion as  may  be  obtained  from  a  safe  distance.      In 
our  recent  operations  in  Africa  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever  to  show  that  infantry  was  employed  in 
this  manner,  and  the  disastrous  consequences  of 
such   cavalry   reconnaissances   as   took   place   are 
now   notorious.       But  even   after   employing   the 
best  methods  of  obtaining  information,  M.  Bloch 
predicted    that    troops    advancing    to    the    attack 
would  often  only  learn  the  disposition  and  strength 
of  the  enemy  when  he  had  opened  fire  on  their 
crowded  ranks.      To  illustrate  this  he  quotes  the 
author   of   "  La   Poudre   sans    Fumee,"    a    French 
military  work  which  once  excited  great  attention 
in  military  circles.      I  extract  this  passage,  for  it 
is  a  most  astonishing  forecast  of  the  surprises  at 
Stormberg  and  Magersfontein,  and  like  many  other 
passages  in  M.  Bloch's  book,  might  have  been  taken 
word  for  word  from  the  cables  of  the  war  corres- 
pondents:— 

Having  no  means  of  correctly  judging  our  position,  the 
enemy  will  be  constrained  to  advance  towards  us  in 
marching  columns  in  order  to  deploy  immediately  on 
the  discovery  of  our  lines.  But  where  shall  he  gain 
information?  He  wilS  be  struck  by  artillery  fire  from 
a  great  distance,  and  the  position  of  this  artillery  will 
be  extremely  difficult  to  determine  precisely.  .  .  He 
will  neither  hear  nor  see  enough  for  his  purposes,  and 
thus  in  a  particular  sense  the  words  of  Scripture  may 
be  applied:  "  Eyes  have  they  and  they  see  not,  ears 
have  they  and  they  hear  not."  Reconnaissances  and 
other  means  may  be  employed  to  determine  the  posi- 
tion of  the  enemy,  but  after  these  have  been  made, 
changes  in  their  disposition  may  have  taken  place,  and 
basing  his  operations  on  information  thus  obtained, 
an  enemy  may  fire  on  unoccupied  points,  and  waste  his 
ammunition,  firing,  as  it  is  said,  "at  the  sparrows." 

This  "firing  at  the  sparrows"  was  exactly  what 
'.00k  place  at  Stormberg,  where,  we  are  told,  the 
British  infantry  was  so  totally  unable  to  locate  the 
Boer  positions,  even  after  the  enemy  had  opened 
fire,  that  their  "  confused  and  ill-directed"  fire- 
was  wasted  upon  the  nearest  hills. 
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At    Magersfontein    M.    Bloch's    prediction    was 

even  more  surprisingly  fulfilled.  In  that  battle, 
even  although  the  general  position  of  the  "iK-my 
was  known,  the  British  infantry,  to  adapt  M. 
Blocb,  "advanced  towards  the  Boers  in  marching 
columns  in  order  to  deploy  immediately  on  I 
discovery  of  their  lines.  But  where  could  they 
gain  information?  They  were  struck  by  the 
lire  of  the  Boer  marksmen,  and  the  position  of 
I  ht  se  marksmen  was  impossible  to  obtain  precisely. 
They  had  eyes  and  saw  not,  they  had  ears  and 
heard  not." 

Vet  both  these  battles  were  seized  on  as  ex- 
amples of  incapable  leadership  and  inadequate  re- 
connaissance, which  must  be  avoided  in  the  future. 
Bur  can  we  expect  them  to  be  avoided  in  the 
future  when  we  find  they  were  predicted  in  the 
past  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  altered  con- 
ditions? Ii  it  be  true,  as  M.  Bloch  has  [aid  down, 
that  modern  arms  ami  ammunition  "ensure  [< 
ignorance  of  an  enemy's  position  and  Inns;  search, 
and  in  consequence  serious  loss,  before  the  true 
position  is  ascertained,  and  that  if  the  attacking 
troops  be  opposed  by  a  capable  and  active  foe,  the 
period  of  uncertainty  may  cost  them  immense 
losses,"  we  cannot  expect  to  escape  the  conse- 
quences of  using  modern  arras  and  ammunition  in 
the  future.  We  may.  therefore,  expect  to  find  our 
difficulties  in  locating  the  Boer  positions  continu- 
ing in  the  future,  whatever  changes  in  leaders 
and   organisation   we   may  adopt. 

At  2,000  metres  it  is  quite  impossible  to  discern 
trenches  if  the  enemy  reserves  his  fire.  VI 
Magersfontein  the  Highland  Brigade  advanced  to 
within  a  tenth  of  that  distance  of  thi  Bo  rs  with- 
out perceiving  that  they  were  confronted  with 
a  line  of  entrenchments.  The  "  Daily  Mail  "  cor- 
respondent thus  describes  the  Boer  position: 

We  found  the  Boers  occupying  a  large 
i  be   fool    i  bej    had    buill    t  r<  aches  <m   a   le\  el    •■■• 
veldt,  and  from  these  they  attacked  oui  The 

nded   far  beyond    the   kopje 
plain,   .ill   hidden   by  screens  .   while  the   oi 

Dear  the  kopje  were  guarded  bj   a  doub'e  line  of  barbed 
wire.     \\'lii!>t  the  Highlanders      ■  bting  on  I 

the  <  luards  advanced  on  the  righl  across  the  open  vi 
against  the  other  trenches,  and   fought   an   1 1 1  \ ;  - 
for  fifteen  hours. 

The  phrase  "invisible  foe"  is  found  in  the 
descriptions  of  the  foui  most  important  battles 
since  the  war  began.      At  Modder  RiA  Storm- 

berg,  at  Magersfontein,  and  on  the  Tugela,  we  find 
the  same  surprising  invisibility.       Yet   this,  which 
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is  si  ill  looked  on  in  some  quarters  as  a  feature 
of  Boer  tactics,  was  declared  a  year  ago  by  M. 
Bloch  to  be  the  inevitable  result  of  the  adoption  of 
hum  range  weapons  and  of  modern  systems  of  for- 
tification, 

V.— M.  Bloch's  Predictions. 
It  is  impossible  ti    examine  here  all  M.  Bloch's 
s  as  to  the  difficulties  of  offensive  war- 
fare in  the  face  of  modern  armaments  and  systems 
of  defenct  I    the  mere  statement   that  all  his 

predictions  bad  been  fulfilled  would  not  carry  eon- 
viclion  of  tho  bad  not  read  his  hook.  1  shall 

rorc  take  his  predictions  from   the  complete 
Russian    edition,    setting   against    them    such    In- 
ured   within    the    hist    three 
months  oi  verify  their  accuracy.      That  in  such  a 
sheri  ■  very  one  of  his  prophecies  has 

justified  may  seem  incredible.  But  an  examina- 
tion of  the  following  list  will  show  that  this  is 
in.  e  'ion:  — 


(1)  That  the  ral  superioritj  would  he  more 

than   counterbalanced   by   the   tremendous   accession   ol 
strength   to  the  defenders    ivhich  results  from  improved 
ll-arms. 


M.    BLOCH'S    PREDICTIONS. 

(1)    This   Las   been    shown  M 

litem,   and  on   tin  and   in 

ement  in  which  tl  not  immensely  in- 

ferior.     [|  d  by  the  B         •  tders  from  the 

ling,  for  they  ha1 
tack  upon  our 
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(2)  That  battles  would  seldom  I  ve,  ilie  victors 

not   being  in  a  position   to  pursue,  and  the  retreating 

foiling  back  on  new   positions  a  few  miles  to  the 

and   entrenching   them  oi    fresh    resistance. 

1  hat    infantry    will   be   prostrated   alter   battle   and   nc-t 

.mi  a  condition  to  cam  successes  home 


[hat  frontal  attacks  would  be  impossible  without 
great  superiority  of  numbers.  Continental  authorities 
calculate  that  a  superiority  of  from  three  to  six  to 
one  is  necessary  to  take  an  entrenched  position  by 
duvet  attack. 

(4)  That  entrenchments  properly  adapted  to  modern 
fire  would  be  invisible. 


(5)  That  troops  on  the  defensive  would  be  more  likely 
uprise  than  to  be  surprised. 

(6)  That  the  future  war  would  be  a  war  of  sieges  and 
entrenched  positions. 

17)   That  an     abortive  attack  would  lead  to  the  at- 
tacker  entrenching  himself,  and  the  exchange  of  roles. 


(8)  That  satisfactory  reconnaissance  would  be  much 
more  difficu?t  than  formerly.  M.  Bloch  declared  that 
only  infantry  could  reconnoitre  successfully. 

(9)  That  troops  could  only  advance  along  railway  lines. 


(10)  That  turning  movements  with  immense  numeri- 
cal superiority  would  be  the  only  means  of  gaining  de- 
cisive victories. 

1 11 J  That  artillery  would  be  lost  owing  to  loss  of  men 
and  horses  from  the  fire  of  concealed  sharpshooters. 

(12)  That  heavy  tosses  would  be  suffered  from  one's 
own  artillery  and  rifle  fire  at  advanced  troops.  This 
would  arise  from  the  immense  range  of  fire  of  modern 
weapons;  the  guns  at  the  rear  of  the  attackers  being 
so  far  away  from  the  enemy's  position  that  they  would 
mistake  their  own  advanced  troops  for  the  enemy. 

(13)  That  ambulance  work  would  be  carried  on  under 
almost  impossible  conditions  owing  to  long-range  fire, 
which  would  lead  to  accusations  of  violation  of  the  Red 
Cross.  It  would  be  impossible  for  ambulances  and 
bearers  to  keep  out  of  range  if  they  wished  to  remove 
the  wounded  during  the  course  of  the  battle. 


(2)  So   battle   in   the  present  war,   with   the  doubtful 
11011  of  Eland's  Laagte,  can   be  said  to  have   been 

decisive.  Ihe  Boers  never  followed  up  their  successes, 
and  we  have  never  followed  up  ours.  After  Be.muiit. 
Graspan,  and  the  Modder  River,  the  Boers  "fell  back 
a  h  «  miles  to  the  rear  and  entrenched  themselves  for 
fresh  resistance."  After  Nicholson's  Nek,  Stormberg, 
Magersfontein,  and  the  Tugela,  the  Boers  were  unable 
to  carry  their  successes  home. 

(3)  In  the  only  engagement  where  a  frontal  attack  was 
entirely  successful,  viz.,  Eland's  Laagte,  the  victors  out- 
numbered the  vanquished  by  three  or  four  to  one. 


(4j  At  Modder  River,  Stormberg,  Magersfontein,  and 
the  Tugela,  all  witnesses  agree  that  the  Boer  entrench- 
ments were  invisible,  and  in  some  cases  remaind  un- 
realised to  the  end  of  the  battle. 

(5)  It  was  this  that  led  to  the  reverses  at  Stormberg 
and  Magersfontein. 

(6)  Ladysmith,  Mafeking  and  Kimberley  have  been  in- 
vested for  two  months.  Every  battle  in  the  war  has 
been  a  struggle  for  entrenched  positions. 

(7)  This  was  notably  the  case  at  Magersfontein,  where 
Lord  Methuen's  failure  immediately  led  to  his  en- 
trenching himself,  the  Boers  since  becoming  aggressive. 
After  the  Tugela  battle,  General  Buller  fell  back  and 
restricted   himself   to   the   defensive. 

(8)  Inadequate  reconnaissance  led  to  the  reverses  at 
Stormberg,  Magersfontein,  and  to  the  loss  of  guns  at  the 
Tugela.      It  has  been  the  chief  feature  of  the  war. 

(9)  All  the  operations  which  have  hitherto  taken  place 
have  been  restricted  to  railway  lines.  In  the  east,  as 
in  the  west,  every  battle  has  been  actually  fought  across 
the  railway.  No  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  advance 
and  provision  an  army  outside  the  area  of  railway 
supply. 

(10)  Turning  movements  have  not  yet  been  em- 
ployed, and  no  decisive  victories  have  been  gained. 

(11)  This  was  verified  on  the  Tugela,  where  ten  guns 
were  abandoned  owing  to  the  fire  of  Boer  riflemen  con- 
cealed in  the  river   bed. 

(12)  At  Talana  Hill  an  accident  of  tnis  iuuu  caused 
considerable  loss  to  our  troops.  The  British  artillery, 
mistaking  the  1st  King's  Royal  Rifles  for  the  Boers,  fired 
upon  them,  killing  several.  At  Stormberg  two  inci- 
dents of  this  character  are  reported,  the  British  artil- 
lery firing  on  a  body  of  our  own  men  who  were  resting 
in  a  hollow,  wounding  several. 

(13)  After  nearly  every  battle  accusations  have  been 
made  by  both  sides  that  the  other  side  refused  to  re- 
cognise the  Red  Cross,  and  innumerable  cases  are  re- 
ported of  stretcher-bearers  being  killed  and  wounded  by 
the  enemy's  fire.  At  Eland's  Laagte  the  Boers  declared 
that  their  ambulance  waggons  had  been  riddled  with 
British  shells.  At  the  last  battle  on  the  Tugela  the 
Boers  are  described  as  having  fired  several  volleys  at 
the  Red  Cross,  killing  many  of  the  stretcher-bearers. 
Reuter's  correspondent,  describing  the  same  battle, 
says: — "  The  plain  was  swept  throughout  its  whole  ex- 
tent by  a  continuous  stream  of  the  enemy's  bullets. 
No  one  who  set  foot  on  it  was  out  of  range.  The. 
stretcher-bearers  found  it  impossible  to  go  forward.  In 
a  few  cases  they   attended   to   such   wounded   men   as 
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(14)  That  the  wounds  inflicted  by  modem  rifle  bul- 
lets would  often  resemble  those  caused  by  explosive 
bullets,  and  that  mutual  accusations  would  be  made 
of  having  used  ammunition  condemned  by  international 
law.  M.Bloch  declared  that  small-calibre  bullets,  being  fired 
at  a  short  range,  on  piercing  any  organ  of  the  body  rich 
in  liquids,  would  produce  explosive  effects,  and  would 
lacerate  the  muscles  and  shatter  the  bones.  M.  Bloch 
proved  conclusively  from  experiments  made  on  the  Con- 
tinent that  the  severity  of  bullet  wounds  depended  upon 
the  velocity  of  the  bullet  at  the  moment  of  impact, 
the  Mauser  and  other  "  humane  "  bullets  being  far 
more  deadly  than  the  old  bullets,  when  fired  at  very 
close  ranges. 


managed    to    crawl    Horn    the   firing    lines    in    the   in 
of    the    budet   shower.        The    ambulance    waggons    dis- 
played   their   flags   prominently,    but   did   not    tin  1 
mmunity.      Time  alter  tune  they  were  dri 
back  and  bad  to  ige  out  of  sight  of  the  B  » 

( 14 J    The  terrible  injuries  caused  to  many  of  our  men 
havi  .  them  to  make  these  accusations.      'I 

tral   V  dent,  describing  th  •  ras- 

pan,   Bays      "  Man]    I  re  to  whom   1    talked  on 

this  matter  that    the   Boers  used   explosive 

bullets.  They  could  not  otherwise  account  for  the  big 
jagged  wounds.  Bowever  thai  may  be,  it  is  pretty 
certain  thai  the  enemy  either  have  Dum-Dum  bullets 
or  something  very  similar."  \n  il  ier  correspondent 
cabled  from  Ladysmith:  "Unfortunately  there  can 
no    doubt    1  Boers  are  using  ammunition  fori 

den  '  immoti  practice  of  civilised  nations.    Major 

Henderson,  who  >o  pluckily  led  the  Guidi  .ounded 

by  buckshol      One  light  horseman   is  suffering  acutely 
from  the  of  an  explosive  hu'.let  fired  from  an  ex- 

press rifle,  ordinarily  used  for  big  game  shooting. 
Colenso,     Reuter's    correspondent    telegraphed: — "The 
enemy  used  Dum-Dum  bullets."  L. 


The  Christmas  ,:  Royal  "  is  a  very  good  num- 
ber. Miss  Mary  Hare's  "  Lip-reading  "  and  Mr. 
M'Govern's  "  Living  Signs  "  claim  separate  notice. 
Miss  Margaret  Collinson  gives  some  interesting 
details  with  striking  photographs  of  the  private 
life  of  the  Pope,  and  notes  with  especial  satisfac- 
tion his  excessive  love  of  snuff  and  acid  salads. 
How  the  Queen  sees  a  play  at  Windsor  Castle  is 
told  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Wade.  He  says  that  all  actors 
and  actresses  who  have  played  before  Her  Majesty 
bear  enthusiastic  witness  to  her  considerateness 
and  sympathy.  Mr.  Trios.  S.  Johnston  describes 
the  models  in  the  Trinity  House  Museum  under 
the  title  of  "  Watchers  of  our  Coasts."  Mr.  Eric 
Bayly  recounts  the  various  postal  freaks  in 
which  a  Mr.  Bray  has  indulged,  in  order  to  see 
what  missives  would  or  would  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  the  gauntlet  of  the  Post  Office,  and  what  ad- 
dresses would  or  would  not  find  a  destination. 
A  few  hundred  persons  like  Mr.  Bray  would  tend 
to  drive  the  officials  at  St.  Martin's-le-Orand  to 
distraction — or  to  oppressive  restrictions  on  the 
freedom  of  senders. 

"Some  of  our  Generals'  Daughters"  is  the  title 
of  a  paper  by  "  Ignota,"  which  is  sure  to  be  read, 
in  the  "Girl's  Realm"  for  January.  Among  the 
-daughters  selected  for  mention  are  Miss  Wol 


Miss  Buller,  the  Misses  Roberts,  Miss  Wood,  and 
the  Misses  Butler.  The  same  magazine  contain- 
a  sketch  by  Alice  Jones  of  "  Notable  Girls  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century."  She  enumerates,  b> 
girl  queens,  Prascovie  Lopouloff  (who  walked 
from  Siberia  to  St.  Petersburg  to  gain  pardon  for 
her  father  from  the  Tsar),  Grace  Darling,  Patience 
Crandall  (the  Quaker  teacher  of  negroes),  the 
Brontes,  Elizabeth  Barrett,  Christina  Rossetti. 
F.  R.  Havergal,  Olive  Schreiner,  Marie  Bashkirt- 
seff,  Jenny  Bind.  Rosa  Bonheur.  Hetty  Hosmer 
■  sculptress),  Dorothea  Klumpke  (astronos 
Muriel  Dowie,  Philippa  Pawcett,  and  others. 

The  "  Magazine  of  Art  "  for  December  contains 
articles  on  three  artists  and  their  work.  Mr.  E. 
RimbauK  Dibdin  gives  a  sketch  of  the  career  of 
Mr.  William  Lindsay  Windus,  whose  name  one  fre- 
quently comes  across  in  the  literature  of  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  Brotherhood.  As  little  seems  to  be 
known  of  this  artist,  this  article  should  prove  of 
considerable  interest.  His  best  work  appears  to 
be  in  the  collection  of  Mr  Andrew  Bain,  of  Glas- 
gow. Mr.  Spielmann  writes  on  the  work  of  a 
young  artist.  Mr.  W.  Graham  Robertson,  and  Oc- 
s  contributes  a  notice  of  the  work  of 
Lucas  Cranach  the  Elder,  in  connection  with  the 
recent  Cranach  Exhibition  al   Dresden. 
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SIR    HERBERT    MAXWELL'S    LIFE   OF   THE   IRON    LUKE. 
Bv    W.   11.  Fitchett,  E.A.,   LL.D. 


The  "  now  "  Wellington,  as  depicted  by  Sir  Her- 
bert  Maxwell,  is,  after  all,  the  old  one  with  which 
history  and  literature  are  so  familiar.      Not  a  line 


lliE    LLKE    OF    WJ-.LLl.NGlUA     J.N 

in  that  stern,  hard,  high-nosed,  steadfast-eyed  face, 
which  Englishmen  know  so  well,  is  changed.  There 
is  no  whitewashing  in  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's  book; 
no  magical  transformation.      We  have  the  familiar 


'•  The  I.  e  of  Wellington,"  bj  bhe  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell;  2  vols.  London:  Sampson,  Low, 
Mars  ton  and  Co. 


Wellington:  simple,  blunt,  cool;  as  hard  as  steel, 
as  obstinately  straightforward  as  a  mathematical 
line;  with  no  softness  of  either  speech  or  nature; 
his  intellect  unflushed  by 
imagination,  but  full  of  the 
white  light  of  common  sense; 
with  a  natural  genius  for  com- 
mand which  suggests  Caesar 
or  Napoleon,  and  yet  with  an 
instinctive  and  ingrained 
loyalty  to  duty  and  to  coun- 
try which  neither  Caesar  nor 
Napoleon  could  so  much  a& 
comprehend. 

The  book  itself  is  a  service- 
able contribution  to  historical 
literature.  Its  limitations  are 
plain,  as  are  its  merits.  It  is 
easy-flowing,  well-balanced, 
and,  as  a  rule,  is  both  well  in- 
formed and  accurate.  But 
the  style,  except  in  occasional 
passages,  lacks  distinction. 
The  gleams  of  the  picturesque 
are  too  rare.  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell  has  not  the  indefin- 
able gift  which  enables  him  to 
draw  a  living  portrait.  He 
sometimes  gives  the  impres- 
sion of  not  being  well  up  in 
the  literature  of  bis  subject, 
and  sometimes  he  strays  into 
the  realm  of  mere  blunder. 
He  repeats  for  example,  the 
venerable,  but  quite  mistaken, 
story  that  La  Haye  Sainte  was 
lost  because  "the  precaution 
of  making  a  postern  in  the 
l8u(i-  northern  or    western    wall  of 

the  inclosure  had  been  neglected,"  and 
supplies  of  ammunition  could  not  reach  the 
garrison.  Shaw  Kennedy,  years  ago,  showed  that 
statement  to  be  a  mistake.  He  gives  a  plan, 
drawn  from  the  actual  building  the  morning  after 
the  great  fight,  showing  a  door  on  the  northern 
face.    Baring's  Germans,  who  held  La  Haye  Sainte 
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so  gallantly,  were  armed  with  rifles,  and  the  special 
ammunition  they  needed  failed,  and  so  the  post  was 
lost;  but  not  because  "  there  was  no  postern  in  the 
western  or  northern   wall." 

Waterloo- 

Sir      Herbert      Maxwell's      whole      picture      of 
Waterloo      lacks      perspective.      The    magnificent 
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Order   pencilled    by    the    Du   e    o     Wi  ton,    dunnR 

the    Battle    of    Waterloo,    to    Lieul    I  o    ne     Ma 
commanding  <lfta.-hin.-iit  . .1  t.uards  m  Hougoumont. 


charge,  for  example,  of  the  Household  and 
Union  Brigades,  which  wrecked  D'Erlon's 
attack,  disabled  forty  suns,  scattered  a  cuirassier 

brigade,   took   •'.• prl  and   captured    I 

■  how  dwindles  In  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's 
story  of  the  battle  into  an  inconspicuous  detail. 
Sir  Herbert,  too,  misses  the  great  feature  of  the 
latter  stage  of  the  battle — the  flank  attack  of  the 
52nd  "ii  the  column  of  the  Old  Guard.  Whether, 
indeed,  Mai: land's  Guardsmen  or  Colborne's  v< 
erans  of  the  52nd  did  most  to  overthrow  the  mas- 
column  of  the  Old  Guard  may  be  dlspul  d:  but 
it  is  not  open  to  dispute  that  Colborne's  flank  at- 
tack drove  the  Old  Guard,  with  rolling  voile 
and  actual  bayonet  push,  in  a  line  parallel  to  the 
English  ridge  until  Napoleon's  routed  veterans  were 
tumbled  in  mere  ruin  across  the  great  Brussels- 
i.  half  a  mile  eastward  of  the  po  re  they 

ked  Wel'ington's  line.  And  that  spec- 
tacle arrested — turned  into  mere  backward 
flight,  indeed— the  deadly  and  furious  skirmishing 
attack  on  the  wasted  British  line,  which  at  that 
moment  was  sorely  shaking  the  whole  British 
front.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  again,  accepts  im- 
plicitly the  slightly  ridiculous  story  that  Welling- 
ton gave  the  signal  for  a  general  advance  in  a 
highly  theatrical  fashion.  He  "rode  forward  to 
the  crest  of  the  ground,  and,  above  the  smok.- 
wreaths,  clearly  defined  as  a  bronze  statue  against 
the  bright  western  sky.  bold  bis  cocked  hat  aloft 
and  forward."  And  we  are  asked  to  believe  that 
along  a  battle-front  of  three  miles,  black  with 
smoke,  thai  uplifted  cocked  hat  was  seen,  was-cor- 
rectly  interpreted,  and  became  the  signal  for  a 
general   advance! 

In    his    account    of    the    storming     of    Badajos. 
again.       Sir       Herbert       fails       to       grasp       the 
true  reason  why  the  rush  on  the  great  breach  w 
arrested.       Jones,  in  his  story  of  the  siege,  shows 
■  [early   that    the   ditch    into   which    the    Btorm< 
leaped,     followed     by     the    attacking    column,     was 
traversed    along    its   centre    by    a    high    unfinished 
ravelin.      In     the    darkness    of     the    night     and 
the  wild  confusion  of  the  assault,  the  stormers 
they  clambered  this,  believed  they  had  reached  the 
further  bank  of  the  ditch   leading  straight   up 
the  breach.      Suddenly  they  saw.  Btretching  dimly 
in   the   darkness   before   them,   a    new   expanse  of 
water  and  mud.  making,  practically,  n  i  ditch. 

This  arrest,.,!   the   rush   of   the   men.        They   baited 

on  the  ravelin,  and  commenced  to  fin  the 

breach;  and  though,  again  and  again,  groups  of 
stormers.  following  some  daring  leader,  swept  up 
the  rugged  slope  to  where  the  red  flames  of  th<» 
French  muskets  played  Incessantly,  yel  the  attack- 
ing column,  as  a  whole,  did  not  get  in  movement 
■  in.  The  momentum  of  the  assault  was  ar- 
rested. 
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Historical  Blunders. 

But  after  criticism  has  done  Its  best  or  woi  I 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's  book  may  he  accepted  with 
gratitude  by  all  who  love  honest  literary  work. 
The  bonk  contains  no  surprises,  and  no  hitherto 
unsuspected  or  untold  tacts.  Vet  it  helps  to  settle 
one  or  two  much-debated  points.  Drawing  on 
HoussayeV  picture  of  the  Throe  Days'  Campaign, 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  makes  char  the  puzzle  of  the 
.inters  which  plucked  D'Erlon's  corps  from  Ney  at 
1  he  crisis  of  Quatre  Bras,  and  kept  it  oscillating 
idly  betwixt  that  field  and  Ligny,  looking  upon 
both  battles,  but  taking  part  in  neither.  Napoleon 
sent  one  order  to  Ney,  and  another,  a  little  later,  to 

t'Erlon  himself.  The  messenger  sent  last  outrode 
the  earlier  one,  and  Napoleon's  message  reached 
D'Erlon  direct,  and  set  his  columns  moving  in  the 
wrong  direction,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  be- 
fore any  message  reached  Ney  himself.  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell  reproduces  in  fac-simile  some  of 
Wellington's  orders  written  in  the  actual  tumult  of 
Waterloo,  and  one  of  these  proves  that  Lord  An- 
glesey, who  commanded  the  British  cavalry,  had  a 
short  or  a  treacherous  memory.  In  the  "  Water- 
loo Letters"  is  one  from  Lord  Anglesey  declaring, 
in  substance,  that  he  received  no  orders  from  the 
Duke  as  to  the  use  of  the  cavalry  during  the  whole 
campaign.  He  quotes  two  trifling  requests  he  re- 
ceived from  the  Duke,  and  adds,  "These  are  all  the 
orders  I  received  from  the  Duke  during  this  short 
campaign."  But  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell — without, 
apparently,  being  conscious  of  the  performance — 
proves  that  this  statement  is  untrue.       He  gives 

n  fac-simile  a  memorandum  in  the  Duke's  hand- 
writing, sent  to  Lord  Uxbridge  in  the  midst  of 
the  fight,  directing  a  certain  disposition  of  the 
cavalry  brigades. 

But  the  general  result  of  a  study  of 
what  may  be  called  the  Waterloo  litera- 
ture has  the  effect  of  shaking  the  student's  con- 
fidence in  the  reliability  of  the  human  memory. 
Wellington  himself  was,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, "  disgusted  with  and  ashamed  of  all  I  have 
seen  written  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  There  is 
not  one  which  contains  a  true  representation,  or 
even  an  idea,  of  the  transaction.  No  two  people," 
the  Duke  added,  "  can  be  found  to  agree  as  to  the 
exact  hour  when  the  great  battle  began."  "  I 
recommend  you,"  he  wrote  to  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
"  to  leave  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  as  it  is."  No- 
body, according  to  the  great  soldier  who  fought 
th«  battle,  could  succeed  in  accurately  describ- 
ing it!  Wellington  himself  certainly  did  not  suc- 
ceed. His  accounts  of  Waterloo  contradict  each 
other.  Even  this  cool-headed,  unimaginative,  and 
absolutely  truthful  witness  says,  "  I  myself  could 
distinguish  with  my  glass  from  Quatre  Bras  the 
general    charge   of  the   French    cavalry   upon   the 


Prussian  columns."  Now,  not  merely  by  distance, 
but  by  the  contour  of  the  intervening  country, 
Ligny  cannot  be  seen  from  Quatre  Bras;  and  Wel- 
lington could  only  have  witnessed  with  his  own 
eyes  that  cavalry  charge  by  the  surprising  process 
of  looking  through  some  miles  of  solid  earth! 

Gossip  about  Wellington. 

What  may  be  called  the  gossip  of  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell's  volume  is  delightful.       He  tells  afresh, 
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Order  pencilled  and  sent    by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 

during    the    battle    of    Waterloo,    to    Lord    Uxbridge, 

commanding    the    cavalry. 
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for  example,  the  story  of  how  the  Duke 
was  asked  to  propose  the  toast  of  the 
French  Army  at  the  city  dinner  to  Marshal  Soult 
in  1839.     "  The  French  Army?"   was  his  Grace's 

reply;   "d 'em.      I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with 

them  but  beat  them."  The  story  of  the  Duke's 
one  duel  is  given  with  some  amusing  detail.  His 
Grace  grew  impatient  with  the  preliminaries  of  the 
tight.  "  Now  then,  Hardinge,"  he  said,  as  soon  as 
his  opponent  was  on  the  ground,  "  look  sharp  and 
step  out  the  ground.  I  have  no  time  to  waste. 
Damn  it!"  he  continued,  "don't  stick  him  up  so 
near  the  ditch.  If  I  hit  him  he  will  tumble  in!" 
Wellington's  views  on  tobacco,  again,  are  given 
with  delightful  bluntness.  "  The  Commander- 
in-Chief,"  runs  a  "  general  order,"  "  has  been 
"informed  that  the  practice  of  smoking  by  the  use 
of  pipes,  cigars,  and  cheroots  is  becoming  pre- 
valent amongst  the  officers  of  the  army."  Smok- 
ing, the  Duke  solemnly  announces,  "  is,  in  itself,  a 
species  of  intoxication,"  and  leads  straight  to  in- 
toxication of  a  more  disreputable  sort.  He  "en- 
treats the  officers  commanding  the  divisions  to  pre- 
vent smoking  in  the  mess  rooms  of  their  several 
regiments."  This  is  a  counterblast  a  little  more 
blunt  than  that  of  James  VI.,  but  quite  as  amusing 
and  quite  as  ineffective. 

Many  of  the  obiter  dicta  of  Welling- 
ton about  his  own  battles  are  histori- 
cally valuable,  whilst  their  unconventional 
phraseology  makes  them  amusing.  "  If  Boney 
had  been  there,"  he  said  of  the  bloody  fight  at 
Fuentes,  "  we  should  have  been  beaten."  Of  Bur- 
gos, where  a  siege  of  thirty-three  days  and  five 
bloody  assaults  failed  to  carry  a  third-rate  fortress, 
Wellington  wrote  to  Beresford:  "I  do  not  know 
what  to  say  of  this  damned  place!"  Wellington 
told  a  dinner  party  at  Lord  Palmerston's  one  of 
his  own  personal  experiences  at  Waterloo:  "A 
column  of  French,"  he  said.  "  was  firing 
across  the  road  at  one  of  our  regiments.  Our 
people  could  not  get  at  them  to  charge  them,  be- 
cause they  would  have  been  disordered  by  cross- 
ing the  road.  It  was  a  nervous  moment.  One 
of  the  two  forces  must  go  about  in  :\  few  minutes — 
it  was  impossible  to  say  which  it  might  be.  I  saw 
about  two  hundred  men  of  the  Tftth.  who  seemed 
to  have  had  more  than  they  liked  of  it.  T  formed 
them  myself  about  twenty  yards  from  the  flash  of 
the  French  column,  and  ordere.l  them  to  fire;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  French  column  turned  about." 
That  picture  of  Wellington  at  Waterloo  rallying  a 
broken  cluster  of  British  infantry  within  twenty 
yards  of  the  muzzles  of  the  Freneh  muskets  is 
surely  very  picturesque. 

Wellington  as  a  General. 

Wellington      had      a      scorn    of    elaborate    and 
pretentious      "  plans  "       in      his     campaigns,    and 


would  neither  admit  that  he  possessed  them 
himself,  nor  believe  that  his  great  rival, 
lii'iiaparte,  had  any.  Someone  was  discussing 
Bonap:.  plans  of  campaign."  "Pooh!"  inter- 

jected the  Duke,  "  he  had  no  general  preconceived 
plan  of  campaign. "  He  was,  in  a  word  a  mili- 
tary opportunist.  Yet  the  Duke  himself  after- 
wards described  Napoleon's  plan  of  the  Three 
Days'  Campaign  as  "the  finest  thing  that  was  ever 
done,  so  rapid  and  so  well  combined."  Lord 
Anglesey  asked  the  Duke  on  the  morning  of  Wal 
loo  what  were  his  plans.  "Plans?"  was  the  an- 
swer;  "  1  have  no  plans.  I  shall  be  guided  by  cir- 
cumstanci  Replying  to  the  accusation  that   it 

was  a  mistake  to  fight  Waterloo  with  a  forest  in  his 
rear,  betwixt  him  and  Brussels,  he  said  at  his 
dinner  table  at  Apsley  House,  "  I  never  contem- 
plated  a  retreat  upon  Brussels.  Had  I  been  forced 
from  my  position,  I  should  have  retreated  to  my 
right  towards  the  coast,  the  shipping,  and  my  re- 
sources." This  helps  to  explain  why  he  so  ob- 
stinately kept  a  powerful  force  at  Hal,  while  his 
squares  were  so  hardly  pressed  on  the  ridge  at 
Waterloo. 

The  Iron  Duke  once  defined  his  own  chief  merit 
as  a  general.  "I  know,"  he  said,  "when  to  retreat, 
and  am  not  afraid  to  do  it."  The  greatest  mili- 
taiy  fault  he  ever  committed,  he  said,  was  the  at- 
tempt to  blockade  Pampeluna  and  besiege  San 
Sebastian,  places  separated  from  each  other  by 
thirty  miles  of  mountain  passes,  at  the  same 
moment.  Wellington's  opinion  on  the  difficulties 
of  mountain  warfare  is  worth  noting,  in  view  of 
recent  Transvaal  experiences.  The  common  idea 
is  that  military  operations  in  a  mountainous  coun- 
try are  more  difficult  than  on  a  plain.  "  At  firs; 
said  the  Duke.  "  no  doubt  this  is  the  case,  but 
when  once  you  become  accustomed  to  it.  and  ae- 
inted  with  the  general  features  of  the  country.  1 
consider  it  easier  to  direet  the  movement  of  troops 
in  mountains  than  in  the  plain  country.  On., 
general  rule  which  must  be  observed  is  to  avoid 
small  detachments,  such  as  could  not  maintain 
themselves  in  ,  lie  valley  when  they  might  I 
posed  to  attack." 

Wellington     had       a       pretty       gift  blunt 

.ind  picturesqui  h.  flavoured  with  "tw< 
penny  damns  "  when  engaged  in  actual  operation!. 
But  it  is  interesting  to  know  that,  when  matters 
grew  serious,  the  great  soldier  had  a  fashion  of  be- 
coming grimly  silent.  On  one  occasion,  during  the 
retreat  from  Burgos,  three  of  his  divisions  went 
hopelessly  astray,  and  failed  t<>  make  their  ippear- 
at  the  spot  ass  them  Wellington,  on 
reaching  the  spot,  found  himself  alone  "What 
did  he  say?"  Fit  sroy  Somerset  was  asked,  when 
he  told   the  st. try        "  Oh.  bv  G ."  replied  Sum- 
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erset,  "  it  was  far  too  serious  for  him  to  say  any- 
thing!" 

Watching  the  Enemy. 

Wellington  described  picturesquely  how,  in 
one  of  the  battles  of  the  Pyrenees,  he  studied 
through  his  field-glass  the  features  of  his  great 
opponent  Soult.  "  A  Frenchman  employed  as  a 
spy  came  up  to  me  and  said,  '  Monseigneur,  voulez- 
vous  voir  le  Marechal  Soult?'  pointing  with  his 
st  ick  at  a  group  of  officers  on  the  other  side  of 
tlif  valley.  I  levelled  my  glass  exactly  as  he 
pointed,  and  there,  sure  enough,  I  distinctly  dis- 
cerned  Soult  with  his  staff  round  him,  several  of 
th^ni  with  their  hats  off,  and  in  an  animated  con- 
versation. He  had  just  finished  writing  an  order, 
and  was  giving  instructions  to  an  aide-de-camp, 
who  was  going  off  with  it.  As  I  observed  him 
pointing  towards  a  particular  direction,   where  I 


had  reason  to  anticipate  some 
movement,  1  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  his  actions,  and,  indeed, 
I  saw  all  that  was  passing  so 
clearly  with  my  glass  that  1 
could  almost  have  fancied  I 
heard  the  aide-de-camp  say. 
'Oui,  Monseigneur.'  The  aide- 
de-camp  presently  mounted 
and  hurried  off  with  his  order, 
and  so  convinced  was  I  of  its 
purport,  that  I  immediately 
directed  a  counter  movement 
to  be  made  in  that  Quarter, 
which  the  result  showed  was 
but  just  in  time  to  prevent  • 
Soult's  intended  operation." 

Some  of  the  incidental  facts 
related  about  other  British 
generals  are  interesting.  Thus, 
it  is  entertaining  to  learn  that 
Lord  Chatham,  who  himself 
blundered  so  stupendously  in 
the  Walcheren  expedition,  was 
the  one  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  was  eager  to  bring 
Wellesley  to  trial  after  Tala- 
vera!  An  amusing  example  of 
Moore's  characteristic  defect— 
his  want  of  hopefulness — is 
given.  He  had  received  from 
Lord  Castlereagh  final  instruc- 
tions for  the  expedition 
which  ended  at  Corunna, 
and  had  taken  his  leave.  Sud- 
denly Moore  reopened  the 
door,  thrust  in  his  head, 
and  said  to  Castlereagh, 
"  Remember,  my  lord.  I 
protest  against  the  expedition,  and  fore- 
tell its  failure."  When  Castlereagh  told  this  story 
to  the  Cabinet,  Canning  broke  out,  "  Good  God! 
Do  you  really  mean  to  say  you  allowed  a  man  en- 
tertaining  such  feelings  about  the  expedition  to  go 
and  take  command  of  it!" 

A  Two-sided  Character. 

It  is  pleasant  to  study  afresh  in  Sir  Herbert  Max- 
well's pages  Wellington's  character  and  charac- 
teristics, not  merely  as  a  soldier,  but  as  a  talker, 
as  a  lover,  as  a  politician,  and  as  a  writer.  In  one 
sense,  Wellington's  nature  was  curiously  simple, 
with  the  simplicity  of  a  definite  and  resolute,  if 
somewhat  narrow,  character.  His  character  was  not 
complex  or  subtle.  Certain  traits  were  peremp- 
tory and  unvarying.  It  was  always  possible  to  tell 
beforehand  what  attitude  he  would  take  on  any 
given   subject.       Y<  t    there   was — looked   at   from 
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another   poiut  of  view— a  curious  duality   in   the 
Duke's  nature.       He  will  be  known  for  all  time  as 
"The  Iron  Duke;"  and  there  was  much  of  the  hard- 
ness and  rigidity,   the   inartistic  strength  of  iron 
about  him.      But  "  the  Beau  "  was  the  nickname  by 
which  the  Duke  was  familiarly  known  throughout 
the  ranks  of  the  army  which  fought  at  Waterloo; 
and    at   that    stage   of    his    career,    at    least,    there 
wtre  qualities   in    him    which   suggested   the  beau. 
A  personality  which  contrived  to  get  itself  labelled 
with  two  such  contradictory  nicknames   must  have 
been  somewhat  complex.       An  observer,  who  saw 
Wellington  close  at  hand  in  Brussels  only  two  days 
before  Waterloo,  has  left  a  curious  picture  of  him. 
The  shadow  of  the  Titanic  struggle  with  Napoleon, 
visibly  so  near,  cast  no  shadow  on   Wellington's 
gaiety.      "He  appears  to  be  thinking  of  anything 
else  in  the  world,  gives  a  ball  every  week,  attends 
every   party,   partakes   of   every   amusement    that 
offers."       Only   a    day   before    Quatre    Bras,    when 
Bonaparte  was  said  to  be  at  Maubeuge,  less  than 
forty  miles  distant,  the  Duke  took  Lady  Lennox  to 
see  a  cricket  match  at  Enghein,  and  brought  her 
back   at   night,    "apparently   having  gone   for   no 
other  object  but  to  amuse  her." 

He      was      the      delight.      of      children— other 
than       his       own— in       those       strenuous       days 
at       Brussels.       "  You       may       conceive       him," 
says      the      Rev.      Spencer      Madan,      "at      one 
moment  commanding  the  allied  armies  in  Spain,  or 
presiding  at  the  Congress  at  Vienna,  and  at  another 
time  sprawling  on  his  back  or  on  all  fours  upon 
the  carpet,  playing  with  the  children."       Did  not 
Wellington  dance  at  the  famous  ball  in  Brussels  the 
very  night  before  Quatre  Bras?      His  grave,  brood- 
ing intellect,  it  is  true,  never  permitted  the  friv- 
olity of  the  moment  to  obscure  his  vision  of  serious 
realities.       One   quick-sighted    woman.    Lady    Dal- 
rympie,  was  keen  enough  to  read,  underneath  the 
smiling  visage  the  Duke  wore  at  the  ball,  the  care 
which  lay  on  the  great  commander's  brain.      "Al- 
though  the  Duke  affected   great   gaiety  and  cheer- 
fulness, it  struck  me  T  had  never  seen  him  have 
such    an    expression    of   care    and    anxiety    on    his 
countenance.        [    sa|    Dex\    nim    on    a    gofa   a   ]f>ng 
time,  but  his  mind  seemed  quite  pre-occupied,  and, 
although    he  spoke   to   me   in    the   kindest    manner 
possible,  yet,  frequently  in   the  middh  en- 

tence   he   stopped    abruptly,    and    called    to    some 
officer,  giving  him  directions. 

It  is  this  frivolous  side  to  the  Duke's 
rnturc; — that  has  usually  escaped  notice — 
■which  explains  that  puzzling  correspon- 
dence with  the  mysterious  "  "  jn  after 
years.  The  "Iron  Puke"  nil  ,,.  :.i,  this 
twaddling  lady  a  correspondence  which  stretched 
thronch  seventeen  years,  and  he  found  time,  while 
Commander-in-Chief  or  Premier  while  Ailing,  in  a 
word,  the  foremost  place  in  the  politics  of  the  king- 


dom— to  write  no  less  than  390  letters  with  his 
own  hand  to  an  obscure  and  silly  young  lady, 
With  whom  he  was  not  (lining,  but  simply  ex- 
changing reams  of  sometimes  amiable  and  some- 
times sharp-tempered  twaddle!  Humanum  est 
errare! 

Wellington's  Coolness. 
Of  Wellington's  invincible  coolness  a  hundred  im- 
stances  are  told.      He  had  no  more  nerves  than  a 
fish.      At  Assaye,  one  of  the  most  desperate  com- 
bats ever  waged,  Wellington  rode  along  the  stormy 
edge  of  the  fight  in  peril  of  death  every  instant. 
One  horse  was  shot  under  him,  another  one  was 
piked.       Not  merely   the   peril   of  death,    but   the 
more  bitter  peril  of  overwhelming  defeat,  lay  black 
and  heavy  on  the  English  Commander's  soul.      Yet 
his  countenance  was  serene,  his  speech  unhurried. 
Says  his  brigade-major,  Colin  Campbell,  "I  nei    i 
saw  a  man  so  cool  and  collected  as  he  was   the 
whole    time."        Wellington's    coolness    kept    him 
steady,  not  only  under  the  iron  hail  of  battle,  hut 
in  the  rapture  of  triumph.      Lady  Salisbury  asked 
him  what  were  his  precise  feelings  at  the  moment 
when  he  saw  the  attack  of  the  Old  Guard  fail,  and 
realised  that  the  battle  was  won;  had  he  air- 
whelming      sense      of      triumph?      "I    have      no 
recollection,"      the      Duke     said,     "  of    any    feel- 
ing  of   satisfaction.        My    thoughts    were   so   en- 
tirelj    '  with  what  was  to  be  done  to  im- 

prove the  victory,  to  replace  the  officers  that  were 
lost,  to  put  everything  in  proper  order,  that  I 

leisure  for  another  idea.  It  was  not  till  ien 
or  twelve  days  after  the  battle  that  I  began  to 
fleet  on  what  I  had  done,  and  to  feel  it."  As  the 
Duke  rode  into  Brussels  after  Waterloo  a  friend 
met  him,  and  eagerly  asked  the  news.  "  Why." 
was  the  Duke's  cool  response.  "I  think  we  h 
done  for  em  this  time!"  All  this  shows  a  nature 
curiously  incapable  of  being  thrown  off  its  ba  i 

Wellington  himself  believed  his  Chief  charac- 
teristic was  common  sense.  He  explained  his 
most  brilliant  strokes  of  generalship  as  being 
merely  obvious  exercises  of  common  Bense  The 
known  incident  of  his  discovery  of  the  ford  at 
Assaye,  from  the  fact  thai  the  two  vill  toe* 

over  against   each   other  on   opp  the 

river,   is   usually   described   as   a   brilliant    flash    of 
intuition.       "No."    said    Wellington,     •  that    w 
'""""   sense."       At   a   critical    moment    in    tl 
Qpaign    a   cloud    of   dust    on    the   near   horiz 
showed  troops  were  approaching.      The  staff  wi 

I.    but    Wellington    instantly   decided    it    was 
the  approach  of  Colonel  Stevenson's  division      R 
turned   out    to   be   right,   and    the   native   officers  on 
his    staff    thought    it    was    magi,'  "How"    th, 

asked,  "can  you  tell  Colonel  .  fn,m 

any  other  dust?"      Bui  WPllington  knew  the  „•*!- 

f  •"'   th<  within   marching  d 

ho  calculate  •  stei   ns  .n'g    r.  ,,, 
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SU(tSS6<l,  mslantly  ami  surely,  what  the  dust  cloud 
meant.  "  It  w:is  common  sense,"  he  said.  But 
how  cool  must  have  been  (he  temperature  of  an 
intellect  which,  in  the  heart  of  such  perilous  con- 
tingencies, could  interpret  with  such  faultless  ac- 
curacy the  exact  meaning  of  every  fact! 

Wellington  as  a  Lover. 
■Wellington's  coolness,  it  may  be  added,  extended 
to  realms  where,  perhaps,  it  ceases  to  be  a  virtue. 
He  was  amazingly  cool  as  a  lover;  cooler  still  as 
a  husband;  while,  as  a  father,  his  coolness  had  an 
almost  Arctic  temperature.  He  fell  in  love,  in 
179".   with   Kitty  Pakenham.   and   the  lovers  were 


a  famous,  she  did  not  gain  a  very  devoted,  husband. 
Wellington  endured  separation  from  his  wife  with 
a  coolness'  which  bordered  on  forgetfulness,  if  it 
did  not  melt  into  it.  Kitty  Pakenham  was  not 
a  wise  woman.  Wellington,  in  the  days  of  his 
fame,  had  many  palaces,  but  he  never  had  what 
the  poorest  peasant  may  hope  to  enjoy — a  home. 
"  There  is  a  sparkling  grandeur,"  says  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell,  "in  the  lonely,  laborious  figure."  But, 
it  may  be  added,  there  is  something  pathetic  in  the 
spectacle  of  a  human  being  to  whom  Fate  granted 
all  the  most  splendid  gifts  of  fortune,  but  denied 
him  life's  purest  and  most  enduring  solace — the 
love  of  wife  and  children. 
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Memorandum,  in  the  Duke's  handwriting,  of  the  allied  cavalry    before    Waterloo. 


duly  engaged.  But  both  were  poor,  parents  were 
stern,  and  the  lovers  separated  with  a  mutual  "  un- 
derstanding "  that  they  belonged  to  each  other. 
Wellington  went  to  the  Netherlands,  to  India. 
Twelve  years  went  by;  no  correspondence  betwixt 
the  lovers  apparently  existed.  In  1806,  a  lady 
friend  who  met  Wellesley  at  Cheltenham  twitted 
him  on  his  faithlessness,  and  assured  him  that 
"  Kitty"  was  unchanged.  '*  What,"  exclaimed 
Wellesley.  "  does  she  still  remember  me!  Do 
you  think  I  ought  to  renew  my  offer?  I  am  ready 
to  do  it."  The  offer  was  renewed,  and  the  pair 
w^re  married.       But  if  poor  Kitty  Pakenham  won 


Wellington  talked  much  and  talked  well;  but  it 
is  curious  to  note  how  often,  for  one  whose  intel- 
lect was  so  clear,  and  love  of  truth  so  obstinate, 
he  lapsed  into  ill-balanced,  if  not  inaccurate,  talk. 
He  was  conscious  of  his  own  conversational  sins. 
"We  converse  loosely,"  he  said;  "we  may  say  no- 
thing we  do  not  think  or  know  to  be  true;  but  if  I 
was  to  think  every  word  I  ever  say  or  write 
was  to  be  brought  before  the  public,  I  should  hesi- 
tate before  I  dared  to  write  or  talk  at  all."  The 
Duke  often  contradicted  himself.  There  are  two 
flatly  opposite  versions  of  the  ride,  imaginary  or 
real,  on  the  night  before  Waterloo,   to   Blucher's 
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headquarters,  and  both  of  them  were  told,  with 
much  detail,  by  the  Duke  himself.  He  would 
say,  and  sometimes  write,  about  the  troops 
and  officers  he  commanded,  the  most  ab- 
solutely contradictory  things.  Thus,  while 
highly  praising  the  non-commissioned  officers  of 
the  Guards,  he  added:  "  It  is  true  they  get  drunk 
regularly,  once  a  day,  by  eight  in  the  evening" 
If  he  gave  an  order  to  an  officer  of  the  line,  he  once 
said,  "it  was  a  hundred  to  one  against  its  being 
executed."  If  we  are  to  take  the  Duke's  dinner- 
table  sayings  as  serious,  we  must  believe  that  the 
troops  which  won  Waterloo  constituted  the  worst 
army  that  ever  existed!  The  fact  is  Wellington  felt 
vehemently,  and  had  at  command,  for  the  expres- 
sion of  his  feelings,  a  spoken  style  curiously  pungent 
and  terse,  almost  sword-edged,  indeed,  in  its  sharp- 
ness; and  when — say  in  the  case  of  a  dinner-party 
— he  allowed  himself  to  speak  with  unbuttoned 
freedom,  he  threw  off  sentences  which  resembled 
shrapnel  shot,  not  merely  in  their  impact,  but  in 
their  wildness. 

A  Soldier'Statesman. 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's  book  gives  a  careful  and 
accurate  account  of  the  part  Wellington  played  in 
British  politics  after  his  career  as  a  soldier  had 
ended,  but  nothing  emerges  to  change  the  accept,  l 
opinion  of  the  Duke  as  a  politician.  He  was  a 
statesman  when  he  was  a  soldier,  as  is  amply 
proved  by  his  relations  to  the  Governments  of  both 
Spain  and  Portugal  during  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paigns. And  he  was  a  soldier  still,  with  all  the 
virtues  and  limitations  of  a  soldier,  when  called  to 
play  the  part  of  a  statesman  in  English  politi.s 
after  Waterloo.  He  believed  supremely  in  the 
right  of  constituted  authorities  to  rule,  and  the 
duty  of  everybody  else  to  obey.  The  crown,  as  the 
symbol  of  authority,  was,  to  him.  sacred;  and  as 
for  himself,  he  "  had  eaten  the  King's  salt;"  he  was 
"retained  as  the  Kind's  servant."  He  failed  to 
understand  the  morality  or  the  wisdom  of  party 
warfare.  British  politics  at  first  bewildered  him 
with  their  personal  rivalries,  and  British  politi- 
cians, it  may  be  added,  disgusted  him  with  their 
•hifts  and  changes.  "  I  have  been  accustomed," 
he  told  Lady  Salisbury.  "  to  carry  on  things  in 
quite  a  different  manner.  I  assembled  my  officers 
and  laid  down  my  plan,  and  it  was  carried  into 
effect  without  any  more  words."  Why  could  nol 
a  kingdom  be  governed  in  that  fashion?  When  the 
Emancipation  Bill  was  going  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  Macau  lay  asked  Lord  Clarendon  how  the 
Duke  would  explain  his  altered  opinions,  and  pi 
auade  the  Peers  to  follow  him  in  his  sup- 
port of  the  Bill.  "  Oh,  that  will  be  simple 
enough,"  replied  Clarendon.  "He'll  say.  '  My  lords. 
attention!  Right  about  face;  quick  march!'  and 
the  thing  will  be  done"!  Wellington's  reverence 
for  the  British  constitution  was  of  an  almost  reli- 


gious fervour.  "Thanks  to  God  and  to  our  miracu- 
lous institutions,"  he  wrote  to  Baron  Vincent,  in 
1820,  "  we  are  at  an  end  of  our  troubles"! 

Wellington,  ao  doubt,  lacked  much  of  the  equip- 
ment of  the  politician.  He  scorned  popularity. 
He  did  not  possess  the  supple  tongue,  the  smil- 
ing face,  the  smooth  manners,  the  nimble  intellect 
which  make  the  politician's  fortune.  But  he  car- 
ried with  him  into  public  life  great  qualities:  an 
heroic  sense  of  duty,  an  Invincible  love  of  truth,  a 
habii  of  speech  as  direct  as  the  Brown  Bess  with 
which  he  won  the  victories  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
an  Integrity  which  had  the  stubbornness  of  the 
British  squares  that  kept  the  ridge  at  Waterloo. 

Wellington's  Gifts. 

In  spin  of  all  the  great  and  long-enduring  fame 
the  Iron  Duke  won,  he  remains,  in  many  respects, 
an  under-estimated  man.  His  greatness  as  a  sol- 
dier is  hardly  yet  realised,  nor  the  scale  and  range 
and  quality  of  his  intellect.  He  might  have 
won  fame  with  the  pen  if  he  had  not  achieved  it 
with  the  sword.  His  despatches  are  often  State 
papers  of  the  highest  quality,  and  they  havi 
literary  quality  which  State  papers  seldom  possess. 
Style  is  the  great  antiseptic;  and  by  virtue  of  their 
literary  style  alone,  these  despatches  are  imperish- 
able Not  Swift  himself  could  be  more  terse  and 
direct  than  Wellington:  not  Bunyan  had  a  more 
perfect  command  of  homely,  short-syllabled  Saxon! 
As  Sir  Herberl  Maxwell  says.  "  The  despatches 
from  1704  to  1832,  filling  the  greater  part  of  15.000 
large  octavo  pages,  closely  printed,  form  one  of 
tit"  most  remarkable  achievements  from  a  single 
hand  that  ever  was  penned." 

Wellington  was  the  least  introspective  of  men. 
yet  he  could  study  himself  as  shrewdly 
as  he  could  watch  an  opponent  on  the 
battlefield;  and  he  has  given  us  a  strangely 
vivid  picture  of  how  his  intellect  work 
"  There  is  a  curious  thrill,"  he  said.  "  that 
feels  sometimes  when  you  are  considering 
a  subject.  Suddenly  a  whole  train  of  reasoning 
comes  before  you  like  a  Cash  of  light:  you  see  it 
all  (moving  his  hand  as  if  something  appeared  be- 
fore him,  his  eye  kindling  with  its  brightest  exprt 
sion),  yet  it  takes  you.  perhaps,  two  hours  to  put  on 
paper  all  that  has  occurred  to  your  mind  in  an  in- 
stant. Every  part  of  the  subject,  the  bearings  of 
all  its  parts  upon  each  other,  and  all  the  conse- 
quences, are  there  before  yon."  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  in  English  literature  another  passage  in 
which  a  erreat  intellect  gives  us  so  clear  a  picture 
of  its  own  methods  of  working  as  this  passage 
yields, 

Admiring  epithets  are  wasted  on  Wellington.     He 

not.  let  us  hope— as  Tennyson  declared  him  to 

be    "  -he  last  gr  gllshman."      Burt  when  will 

England,  In  any  field  of  action,  possess  a  nobler  or  a 

ter   son" 
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The  Boer  with  the  Warts  on. 

Mr.  George  I.acy,  in  the  "North  American  Re- 
view" for  January,  gives  a  picture  of  the  Boer, 
in  which  the  "warts"  are  painted  in  with  a 
fidelity  which  would  have  satisfied  Cromwell  him- 
self. Mr.  Lacy  has  an  intimate  and  unrivalled 
knowledge  of  the  Boer,  and  he  writes  with 
authority.       He  says:  — 

Boer  Dirt 

In  their  manner  of  life,  no  people  are  less  Dutch 
than  the  Boers.  The  distinctive  feature  of 
Dutch  life  is  cleanliness,  both  in  person  and  in 
the  conduct  of  the  home;  the  distinctive  feature 
of  Boer  life  is  dirt.  Unless  it  be  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  colder  and  more  remote  districts 
of  Russia,  the  Boers  must  assuredly  be  the  dirtiest 
white  people  in  the  world.  I  cannot  believe  that 
any  people,  of  any  colour  whatsoever,  can  be 
dirtier  in  their  appearance  and  habits.  In  fact, 
the  amount  of  grime  they  carry  about  them  is 
absolutely  inconceivable  to  those  accustomed  to 
some  of  the  minor  refinements  of  life.  In  the 
days  when  the  vast  plains  of  the  States  swarmed 
with  animal  life,  and  the  Boer  was  constantly 
killing,  he  was,  indeed,  a  sight  to  see.  He  was 
usually  a  little  above  the  middle  height,  but 
lanky,  raw-boned,  and  awkwardly  put  together, 
and  his  head,  under  the  grease-saturated,  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  was  crowned  with  a  tangled  mass 
of  matted  hair  which,  perchance,  had  never 
known  the  attentions  of  a  comb.  In  the  midst 
of  a  dirt-streaked  face  his  eyes  looked  at  you 
bleared  and  shifty,  and,  below,  the  lips,  caked 
with  dry  tobacco-juice,  stood  out  from  a  tangle 
of  hair  to  which  streaks  of  tobacco-juice  gave  a 
parti-coloured  aspect.  His  short  coat,  waistcoat, 
and  trousers,  even  his  unbleached  calico  shirt, 
were  covered  throughout  with  stains  and  blotches 
of  blood,  which  were  also  to  be  observed  caked 
upon  his  hands  and  upon  his  home-made  veldt- 
schoens,  while  his  sockless  ankles  were  not  distin- 
guishable from  the  soil  of  his  farm.  Since  the 
great  herds  of  game  have  been  killed  off,  these 
bloodstains  are.  of  course,  absent;  but  the  im- 
provement in  cleanliness  is,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
more  apparent  than  real.  Other  kinds  of  dirt 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  clotted  blood.  There 
was  but  little  difference  to  be  seen  between  those 
who  possessed  fairly  large  flocks  and  herds — the 


only  form  of  wealth  known  to  the  Boers  prior  to 
the  gold  era — and  those  who  were  the  most 
poverty-stricken. 

Boer  Women. 

The  other  sex  were  no  less  unclean  in  their 
persons,  but  the  subject  is  really  too  unsavoury  to 
be  dwelt  upon.  Neither  men  nor  women  ever 
washed  themselves,  as  we  understand  it,  the  ex- 
tent of  their  ablutions  being  each  morning  to 
pour  a  pint  or  so  of  water  into  a  tin  basin  and 
with  the  help  of  a  foul  rag  daub  their  faces  with 
it,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  using  the  same 
water.  On  Saturday  nights,  a  small  tub  was 
brought  in,  with  a  little  water  in  it,  and  in  this 
water,  unchanged  throughout,  the  same  perfune- 
tory  operation  was  performed  upon  the  feet, 
though  this  function  was  often  omitted  for  weeks. 

At  night,  the  men  remove  only  their  coats  and 
waistcoats,  and  the  women  their  cotton  dresses, 
if  even  these.  The  houses  of  the  less  well-to-do, 
who.  of  course,  were  a  large  majority,  often  con- 
sisted of  only  one  room,  rarely  indeed  of  three. 
In  these  houses  there  were  frequently  a  dosen 
or  more  people.  When  there  was  only  one  room, 
the  married  couples  occupied  one  end,  cut  off 
by  a  hanging  screen  of  cotton  material.  The 
rest  slept  in  a  row  upon  the  ground;  first  the 
young  men  above  sixteen  years  of  age,  then  the 
young  women,  and  then  the  guests,  the  younger 
children  huddling  together  in  a  corner.  It  would 
be  quixotic  to  look  for  modesty  or  morality  under 
such  circumstances. 

Boer  Morals. 

Immoral  relations  with  their  coloured  female 
dependents — whether  they  call  them  slaves,  in- 
dentured apprentices,  or  hired  servants — what- 
ever they  may  be  now,  were  but  a  few  years  ago 
so  common  as  to  be  practically  universal.  I  am 
not  speaking  at  haphazard.  My  knowledge  is 
deiived  from  years  of  observation  in  many  scores, 
nay,  hundreds,  of  Boer  houses. 

I  spent  quite  two  years  going  about  from  farm 
to  farm  with  waggon-loads  of  miscellaneous 
goo<7s.  bartering  them  for  ostrich  feathers,  ivory, 
hides,  wool,  live  stock,  or  whatever  I  could  get. 
1  scarcely  ever  exposed  samples  of  my  goods  at 
any  farm  without  attempts  being  made  to  purloin 
articles  that  could  be  readily  concealed.  All  took 
part  in  this,  old  and  young,  male  and  female;  and 
constant  watch  had  to  be  kept.       I  once  detected 
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a  young  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  Boer  who  was 
then,  and  long  afterward,  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Free  State  Volksraad,  trying  to  secrete  a 
case  of  watches  under  her  apron.  No  shame  is 
evinced  on  detection;  the  matter  is  treated  as  a 
good  subject  for  laughter.  In  purchasing  hori 
and  cattle,  the  greatest  care  has  to  be  exercised. 
No  London  horse-coper  could  compete  with  the 
awragp  Boor  in  the  art  of  passing  off  broken- 
winded  horses  or  sand-cracked  tret  oxen  as  sound 
animals.  Dishonesty  extends  further  still  than 
to  matters  of  this  kind.  A  Boer,  whose  name 
is  well  known  to  the  world,  many  years  ago.  when 
acting  as  President  of  a  Land  Commission  for  ap- 
portioning out  farms  in  the  Leydenberg  District, 
"did"  my  partner  out  of  36,000  acres  of  land  by 
as  barefaced  a  piece  of  knavery  as  could  well  be 
conceived.  Dishonesty  and  untruthfulness  are 
Twin  brothers,  and  both  are  prominent  features 
in  the  Boer  character.  He  who  relies  upon  the 
unsupported  testimony  of  a  Boer  will  most  as- 
suredly come  to  grief.  It  is  not  merely  thai  the 
habit  of  exaggeration  is  a  second  nature  to  him, 
but  that  he  has  actually  no  conception  of  the 
nature  of  truth.  He  will  say  exactly  what  he 
conceives  will  best  serve  his  ends  in  the  matl 
he  has  in  hand,  without  any  reference  whatev-  r 
to  what  may  happen  to  be  the  actual  facts.  In- 
deed, it  is  doubtful  if  his  mind  is  able  to  take  in 
the   facts  as   they  are. 

T  do  not  think  there  is  any  feature  in  the  Boer 
character  quite  so  distinctive  as  this  ingrained 
disregard  of  truth,  this  absolute  incapacity  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  straightforward  ti- 
lt enters  into  their  every  transaction  in  life,  from 
the  smallest  to  the  greatest. 

Boer  Cruelty. 

The  Boer  is  absolutely  callous  to  suffering, 
■whether  in  animals  or  in  human  beings.  When 
we  remember  that,  until  a  few  years  ago,  the 
whole  male  population  was  constantly  engaged  in 
killing  animals  and  skinning  and  cutting  them 
up— were,  in  fact,  practically  a  vast  community 
of  professional  but  (hers— one  can  scarcely  be  sur- 
prised that  animal  suffering  raises  no  sentiment 
within  Hum;  but  their  cruelties  to  their  fellow- 
creatures  cannol  bul  be  regarded  with  astonish- 
ment. One  can  lind  in  many  books  descriptio 
of  their  terrible  savagery  in  the  conduct  of  their 
wars  with  native  tribes;  but  it  is  in  the  hot 
life  that  they  an  en  at  the  woi  I  for  th 
their  cruelties  are  committed  In  cold  blood.  1 
have  over  and  again   seen   slaves     I  II   them 

"indentured     apprentices"     when     the     Britisher 
makes     inept      i  thrashed    with     hippopo- 

tamus-hide   sjamboks    with    a 
and  savagery  that  would  do  no  discredit  to  a  i1 
vish.  and  thai  for  the  most  trifling  offences.  They 
8 


usually  spread-eagled  '<>  a  waggon-wheel  to 
e  this  punishment,  and  sometimes  the  Boer 
would     thrash     until     be    could    thrash     no    loi 

White  prisom  ecially  If  they  should  happen 

to  be  British,  too,  have  often  come  Into  this  kind 
oi  treatmt  at.  in  I860,  I  v.  ey<  witness  to  a 
very  bad  case,  it  was  In  the  Pongolo  Hush.  A.n 
English  sawyer  was  charged  with  stealing  a  hat- 
chet from  a  Boer.  There  was  a  field-cornet  there, 
and  this  man.  after  bearing  the  Boer's  complaint, 
caused  the  sawyer  to  ed,  bad  him  fasten*  d 

to   a    wag|  el,   and    ordered    him    to   be    ( 

fifty    lashes.       The  sawyer  was  then  bound  to  a 
horse  with  his  head  on  the  rump,  as  we  see  li 
pictures   of    Mazeppa,   and    sent    in    that    position 
thirty  miles  through  a   blazing  sun    to  Wakkers- 
iii   to  be   tried! 

Boer  Religion. 
The    Boer    I    take    to   be  a  Deist   more   than    a 
Christian.       Hh    Predikant    in   the  churches  may 
hold    forth    to    him    the    Christian    doctrines,    but 
away   from   them   his  God   is  an  anthropomorphic 
Gou.     II     is  in  the  first  place  the  God  of  War.  and 
in  the  second.  God  the  Protector.      The  belief  that 
rst    and    most   acceptable,    it"    not    the    only, 
business  Cod  has  is  to  look  after  the  interest 
the   Boer,   I   take  to  be  absolutely   sincere.       His 
God  teaches  him  neither  ethics  nor  morals:    He 
Cod    the    Warrior   and   God    the    Protector      and 
nothing  more.      He  Is  the  God  of  the  Pentati 

and.  theref ,  tht    B  of  the 

Jews   in   the   Wilderness,   supplemented    by   addi- 
tions resulting  from  his  peculiar  life  in  the  midst 
of   wild    animals   and    wilder   men.        His    m 
of  worship  is  lugubrious  in  the  extreme.      To  the 
eye  there  is   neither  revi  erfulness 

tion  in  it.      It  is  a  tiling  of  the  lips,  and  full 
of  dolefulness  and  gloom.      When  1  have 

Sabbath    Bible    readings    -which    are    almost 
entii  •  fined     to    the     Mosaic 

psalm-singings  in  'heir  own  houses.  1  havi 
found   myself   getting   dei  and   moody,   and 

have   had    to   pinch    myself   to    rouse    m\ 
realisation  of  its  unreality.       It   is  like  a   1 
ma  emnity   is   so   stolid,   the   toi 

ing     and  -ne.     and 

whole  function   so  lifeless  and   soulless,   that    it    is 

that    there   is   any   real 
inc  in  it. 


The  Women  of  KrugVs  People. 

There  is  an  h  in  the  Jan 

I  rournal  *'  of  "  Tl 

South  Africa."  by  Mr.  Howard  C.  Hillegas,  whi 

-  of  solitude.    No 
civilised  srtrl  on  earth  lives  in  such  a  lonely,  dr 
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uninteresting  country  aa  thai  in  which  this  pa- 
triotic Child  Ol  the  African  plain  is  content  to  live. 
Her  nearest  girl  neighbour  lives  ten  or  twentj 
allies  away,  and  she  thinks  herself  favoured  if  she 
is-  able  to  see  another  girl  once  a  month.  Mr. 
Hillegas  calls  her  an  ideal  picture  of  womanhood — 
tall,  muscular,  and  ruddy-cheeked,  ready  with  rifle 
in   hand  to  aid  her  father  and   brothers  in  their 


wars. 


The  Life  of  a  Nomad. 


"i'li.-  Boers  are  a  pastoral  people,  content  with  the 
simple  lite  which  then  occupation  carries  with  it.  Their 
country  is  the  veldt,  a  plain  far  less  interesting  and 
beaut  mil  than  the  great  Western  prairies  of  America, 
and  unrelieved  by  natural  growths  of  trees  or  shrubs 
except  along  the  water-courses.  In  the  midst  of  this 
palling,  brain-fagging  veldt  the  Boer  girl  has  her  home, 
and  there  she  is  compelled  to  spend  her  life  in  solitude. 
Her  grandmother  was  accustomed  to  the  finest  luxuries 
and  entertainments  that  Holland.  France,  and  Germany 
afforded  in  those  days  for  the  Boers  come  of  high  line- 
age— but  the  Boer  girl  of  to-day  has  seen  nothing  grander 
than  the  simple  attitudes  of  life  on  a  South  African 
plain,  and  consequently  she  pines  for  nothing  better. 

"  One-half  of  the  Boer  girl  s  life  is  spent  in  following 
the  flocks  and  herds  of  her  father.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  dry  season  the  Boer  farmer  locks  his  cottage  door 
and  becomes  a  nomad.  He  places  some  of  his  household 
effects  m  several  large  waggons  not  unlike  the  old-time 
'  prairie  schooners,'  and,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
children,  leads  his  sheep  and  cattle  in  pursuit  of  water 
and   pasture. 

"  When  the  -wet  season  begins  and  the  nomads  have 
returned  to  their  homes  the  Boer  girl  is  busily  engaged 
in  her  studies,  which,  if  the  father  of  the  family  has 
realised  sufficient  money  from  the  sale  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  are  directed  by  a  governess  brought  from  one  of 
the  towns.  If  a  governess  is  not  .provided  the  mother 
teaches  the  daughter,  and  if  the  finances  of  the  family 
are  to  slow  to  allow  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  sup- 
plies, then  the  Boer  girl  has  the  family  Bible  as  her  only 
text-book.  The  Boers  are  as  familiar  with  the  Bible  as 
they  are  with  the  rifle,  and  a  mother  would  consider  her 
daughter's  education  neglected  if  she  were  not  equally 
familiar  with  both." 

The  Amusements  of  the  Boer  Girl. 
Although  there  is  no  opportunity  for  routs  on 
the  veldt,  the  Boer  girl  is  taught  to  dance  by  her 
governess,  and  she  gets  the  out-of-door  exercise  of 
horseback  riding  and  getting  to  town  once  or  twice 
a  year  to  attend  communion.  She  is  supposed  to 
attain  the  matrimonial  age  about  sixteen,  and  some 
lusty  Boer  youth  who  has  seen  her  on  these  half- 
yearly  visits  to  town  will  begin  to  ride  miles  across 
the  plain  to  visit  her. 

A    Wedding  in   South   Africa. 

The  Boer  homestead  becomes  a  most  animated 

scene. 

-    .res  of  ox-teams  are  scattered  about  the  surround 
ing  olain;  negro  servants  are  bustling  around;  guns  are 

ed   promiscuously  whenever  more  guests  arrive;   dan 
ring,  feasting,  and  coffee-drinking  arc  carried  on   in  the 

Mage  and  everywhere  around  it:  impromptu  shooting 
matches  and  horse-races  are  decided,  and  joy  is  un- 
confined. 

"After  the  fcrrrann\-,  and  after  all  the  quests  have 
hissed  the  bl  de  and  bridegroom  the  wedding  feast  is 
eaten,    and    then    tie  |.end    the    niidil    in    ilanciim 

and  playing  '.'nines       It   would  be  a  breach  of  i 

for  any  of  the  guests  to  depart   before  the  dawn,  and, 

indeed,  the  fiddler's  musii    and  the  sound  made  l> 


dancing  leei   a lien  heard  until  noon  of  the  following 

day.       I  he   wedding  lour  consists  of  a  journey  to  the 

cottage    and    Mini    which    the    husband    ha-    secured    from 
Ins  lather,  and  which  adjoins  the  old  homestead. 

•  tine  of  the  oldest  Boer  customs  requires  that  as 
si., n  .1-  ,1  son  secures  a  wife,  he  shall  receive  an  inherit- 
ance .11  land  I  nun  his  father,  and  usually  this  consists 
1.1  a  part  <ii  the  old  homestead.  After  all  the  sons  in 
the  family  have  married  and  received  their  inheritances 
of  land,  it  is  assumed  that  the  aged  parents  have  earned 
their  reward,  and  consequently  they  are  provided  and 
cared  for  by  their  children,  who  entertain  them  for 
specified  lengths  of  time  each  year. 

The  Girls  of  the  Wealthier  Families. 
"The  Boer  girl  who  lives  in  the  cities  and 
ten  ns  naturally  has  more  opportunities  than 
her  country  cousin,  and  she  differs  little 
from  the  American  girl,  except  that  she  uses 
the  Dutch  dialect  called  '  Taal.'  There  are  many 
wealthy  Boers  in  the  Transvaal,  and  the  daughters  of 
these  can  speak  several  languages  fluently.  They  are 
sent  to  the  ladies'  seminaries  in  Cape  Town  and  Gra- 
hamstown,  can  speak  French,  German,  and  English,  and 
can  play  golf  or  tennis,  as  well  as  the  piano  or  violin. 
They  spend  their  vacations  at  the  seashore  at  Durban, 
on  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  perhaps  can  be  found  touring 
in  the  European  capitals. 

Madame  Kruger. 

"  The  Boer  girls,  whether  city  or  country  bred,  find 
in  Madame  Kruger,  the  wife  of  the  president,  one  of 
their  sex  whom  they  adore.  Their  love  for  the 
'  first  lady  of  the  land  '  is  almost  akin  to  worship,  and 
her  picture  is  to  be  seen  in  a  prominent  position  in 
every  Boer  homestead  in  the  country.  Madame  Kruger 
is  a  typical  Boer  woman  of  the  older  generation.  Her 
ancestors  were  well-born  Hollanders  who  went  to 
South  Africa  two  hundred  years  ago  to  escape  religious 
persecutions.  Although  the  president  is  several  times 
a  millionaire,  Madame  Kruger  directs  all  the  details 
of  the  management  of  the  Executive  Mansion  in  Pre- 
toria, the  capital  city  of  the  republic.  She  has  several 
native  servants  to  do  the  laborious  part  of  the  house- 
hold work,  but  she  insists  upon  preparing  and  serving 
her  husband's  meals  and  brewing  his  coffee  without  as- 
sistance from  any  one. 

"  The  Executive  Mansion  is  the  rendezvous  of  every 
Boer  who  visits  Pretoria,  and  Madame  Kruger  shares 
equally  with  her  husband  the  pleasant  task  of  enter- 
taining all  who  come  in  a  manner  which  is  highly  grati- 
fying to  admirers  of  democratic  institutions.  There  are 
no  social  distinctions  among  the  Boers,  and  the  country 
girl  who  has  never  been  outside  the  boundaries  of  her 
father's  farm  is  on  the  same  social  plane  at  the  Execu- 
tive Mansion  as  the  city  girl  who  has  just  returned  from 
a  Parisian  ladies'  seminary;  nor  does  the  city  girl  pre- 
tend to  be  socially  superior.  Vanity  is  not  a  character- 
istic of  the  Boer  girl;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  her  love  of 
others  that  gives  her  a  high  place  in  the  opinions  of 
those  who  have  seen  her." 


The  Only  Victoria  Cross  Won  at 
Majuba  Hill. 

In  the  "  Windsor  "  for  January  is  an  interview 
with  Corporal  Farmer,  the  one  man  at  Majuba 
Hill   who   won   the   Victoria   Cross. 

"  It  was  when  I  saw  that  all  was  over,  and  that 
Colley  was  finished,"  he  said,  "  that  my  little  af- 
fair happened.  The  ammunition  had  been  spent, 
the  58th.  the  60th,  the  92nd  Highlanders,  and  the 
Naval  Brigade  were  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Boers,  and  some  of  the  last  group  standing- 
up  to  the  foe  I  saw  shot  down  in  front  of  me.    The 
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officers    were     practically     all     dead    or     severely 
wounded,  and,  in  fact,  all  was  'up.' 

"I  belonged  to  the  Army  Hospital  Corps,  which 
you  know  to-day  better  as  the  'Array  Medical 
Corp?,'  and  I  was  busy  helping  Sir  Arthur  Lan- 
don  to  dress  the  wounds  of  a  fallen  soldier,  win  n 
the  Boers  shot  at  us  as  we  were  in  the  very  act  of 
bandaging  the  wound.  We  were  all  three  hit. 
and  I  sprang  up  and  waved  vigorously  the  white 
bandage  above  my  head  as  a  flag  of  truce,  never 
dreaming  but  that  even  a  '  savage  '  foe  would  have 
respected  such  a  signal.  But  a  bullet  came  flying 
and  struck  me  in  the  right  arm  holding  up  the 
flag  of  truce,  and  that  hand  fell  powerless  by  my 
side. 

"  '  But  I've  got  another  arm,'  I  said  gaily  to  the 
surgeon,  and  I  picked  up  the  white  bandage  with 
my  left  hand  and  raised  it  aloft  again,  waving  it. 
In  almost  as  little  time  as  it  takes  me  to  tell 
you  another  bullet  came  along  and  passed  clean 
through  my  arm,  here  at  the  elbow.  Then  that 
fell  also,  and  I  rolled  over  in  great  agony.  The 
surgeon,  who  was  himself  mortally  wounded,  in- 
jected morphia,  so  great  was  my  pain,  and  I  knew 
little  more  till  I  was  rescued." 

And  then  I  remarked  "  the  words  '  Remember 
Majuba,'  have  a  deeper  significance  to  you,  Mr. 
Farmer,  than  to  most  folks!" 

"  That  is  so,"  he  admitted.  "And  you  will  not 
wonder  that  I  have  little  respect  for  the  Boers' 
gentleness,  innocence,  and  natural  simplicity  that 
one  hears  so  much  about!  It  is  all  bunkum. 
But  I  have,  as  is  also  natural,  great  respect  for 
their  accuracy  as  marksmen." 

Lance-Corporal  Farmer  was  twenty-six  at  the 
time  when  he  won  the  V.C.  for  the  above  splendid 
act  of  daring  and  duty. 

"And  were  you  surprised  when  you  were  told 
that  you  were  to  have  the  Victoria  Cross?"  in- 
quired 1. 

"  Well,  you  see.  sir.  I  had  never  thought  about 
such  a  thing  at  the  time.  One  has  something 
more  to  do  than  think  when  every  officer  has 
fellen  and  almost  every  fellow  round  one  is  killed! 
It  is  a  fight  for  life,  then.  But  I  must  own  I  was 
proud  when  I  heard  that  General  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood  had  recommended  my  name  to  Her  Majesty 
for  the  greatest  honour  a  soldier  can  desire,  and 
naturally  I  was  all  the  more  proud  when  1  [earned 
that  I  was  the  only  man  on  thai  terrible  day  who 
had  won  such  a  distinction!  Though,  mind  you, 
there  were  dozens  of  those  splendid  fellows  with 
me  on  Majuba  Hill  who  deserved  it,  were  they 
only  all  known!  They  fought  gallantly  till  th 
died,  riddled  by  wounds,  and  what  more  can  the 
bravest  soldier  do°" 


"And  the  Queen  herself  pinned  the  Cross  en 
your  breast?"  1  asked.  "  Where  was  it?  At  her 
own   Palace?" 

Yes,  l  was  sent  for  to  Osborne  House,  on 
Augusi  9th,  and  Her  Majesty  spoke  so  kindly  and 
■  ncouragingly  to  me,  ami  fastened  the  Cross  on. 
Here    it    is." 

I  gazed  upon  that  trophy — so  unassuming  in 
itself,  so  cheap,  so  unattractive  in  its  appearance; 
yet  so  valued  for  its  significance  as  to  be  coveted 
by  the  highest  Field-Marshal  in  the  British  Army 
as  much  as  by  the  lowest  soldier!  Farmer  looked 
upon  the  decoration  proudly,  and  fingered  it  lov- 
ingly. Indeed  he  might  well  do  so,  seeing  what 
it  cost  him.  At  my  request  he  rolled  up  his 
sleeves  and  showed  me  the  marks,  one  on  each 
arm.  of  the  bullets.  At  the  left  elbow  the  places 
where  the  bullet  went  in  at  one  side  and  came  out 
at  the  other  are  plainly  visible.  And  I  felt,  as 
every  Englishman  would  have  done,  proud  to 
have  met  such  a  hero  as  this  one. 

He  pointed  to  the  bullet  mark,s,  and  smiled  as 
he  said,  "'Remember  Majuba!'  you  see,  sir, 
means  something  to  me,  at  any  rate." 


Boer  Feeling  in  1877. 

Sir  Charles  Warren,  in  "  Good  Words."  gives 
selections  from  his  Diary  of  May  and  June,  1877, 
in  which  he  details  his  movement  "  from  the  Dia- 
mond Fields  to  Delagoa  Bay."  He  bears  this 
witnei  s  in  the  feeling  of  the  Boers  about  our  an- 
nexation   of   their   country: — 

They  pitied  the  poor  soldiers  very  much,  going  aga 
the  Kaffirs  they  would  never  return  t<>  their  □ 
It'  they  i  ile-  I:  -  rs      ou  <i  not  withstand  tie-  Kaffirs,  what 
!■'•  redi  -.ii~  do?      <  »n   careful   anal  I  heir 

•  conclusion  that 
■    ■■  as  that  five  British 
I  valent  ill  warfare  tn  one  Boer.     Sir  The, .phi    . 
ne  had  been  t  menta  in  t 

bag  over  the  country,  and  therefore  they  weir  highly  in- 
dignant with  him.  Why  had  he  caused  no  bloodshed? 
If  a  few  men  I  Boers)  had  been  killed,  then  they  would 
have  hi'  ■.    they  had   n 

could  urge  against  him  and  the  British  Govenu       I       \ 

hundred   Boers  oughl  to  have  withst 1  the   el- 

the   British   troops,  and  have  lost   their  lives  in  t1 

try.     Then  it  would  have  been  urged  that 
the  aiinexatieii    was  •••iiti\n\    t..   ;he  wall   of  the  peo] 
hut    now  they   could   say   nothing.     .    .    .    The  general 
sentiments  seemed  t<>  he  ili.it   they  wished  I 

■  i  results  of  the  British  rn'  country,  and 

the  same  time  a  vali  hut 

that    Sir  Theopfa  th    his   thoughtful   ar- 

rangements, had  unjust  v  deprived  them  of  their  grumble 
and  ptv\  ented  the  I 


Our  Blunders  in  the  War. 

Major  Arthur  Griffiths  contril  th.-  January 

"  Fori  "  an  article  on   "  The  Con- 

duct   of    the    War."    in    which    he    maintains    that 
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our  reverses  are  due  to  the  persistent  refusal  of 
Iritlsta  Government  to  believe  in  the  nearness 
of  a  breach  with  the  Transvaal.      The  War  0 

;  1.  had  all  the  facts  as  to  numbers,  weapons, 
.tii'i  war  material;  but  i la-  military  side  of  the 
department  was  subordinated  to  the  political  side 
Lord  Wolseley  urged  as  far  back  as  last  July  that 
an  army  corps  should  be  sent  to  the  Cape,  but  not 
even  preparations  were  proceeded  with;  with  the 
result  that  when  the  war  broke  out  we  were 
unready,  and  the  true  considerations  of  military 
tactics  were  overruled  by  political  considerations. 

Major  Griffiths  speaks,  for  instance,  of  the 
"  oiffiteial  subordination  of  military  to  political 
considerations  in  Natal."  "Baden-Powell,  alone 
of  our  military  leaders,  has  distinguished  him- 
self." As  for  General  Gatacre,  he  refers  to  his 
"  madcap  escapade  at  Stormberg,"  and  declares 
that  his  reverse  cannot  be  forgiven.  It  was  inex- 
cusable on  every  ground,  and  conducted  in  direct 
defiance  of  the  rules  of  war.  He  violated  sound 
principles,  neglected  the  commonest  precautions, 
and  his  committing  his  force  to  the  guidance  of 
a  policeman  through  blind,  broken  country,  in 
the  dead  of  night,  was  a  matter  of  the  clearest  in- 
eptitude and  incapacity.  Of  General  White,  Major 
Griffiths  says:  "  He  committed  a  grave  error  in 
allowing  himself  to  he  shut  up  in  Ladysmith. 
He  ought  to  have  drawn  behind  the  Tugela  and 
waited  for  reinforcements.  The  investment  of 
Ladysmith  has  upset  the  original  plan  of  cam- 
paign, and  rendered  it  impossible  for  General 
Duller  to  control  all  his  subordinates  from  a  cen- 
tral position."  He  is  not  less  ill-pleased  with 
Lord  Methuen.  He  does  not  understand  why, 
after  the  battle  of  Modder  Bridge,  he  halted  for  a 
fortnight  in  complete  inactivity.  Nor  does  he 
admire  the  tactics  pursued  at  Magersfontein.  As 
to  Buller's  action  at  the  Tugela,  he  thinks  that 
the  officer  responsible  for  the  "  bold  advance  of 
artillery  without  preliminary  reconnaissance  is 
th»  officer  responsible  for  the  loss  of  the  battle." 

The  moral  of  The  whole  thing,  according  to 
r  Arthur  Griffiths,  is  that  a  searching  inquiry 
must  be  made  into  the  whole  work  of  the  War 
Office,  and  that  after  all  reports  and  minutes  pre- 
pared by  the  military  advisers  of  the  Government 
have  been  examined,  the  result  cannot  fail  to  vin- 
dicate the  reputation  of  the  military  side  of  the 
depart ment  at  the  cost  of  Lord  Lansdowne  and 
the   civilians. 


illustrated  with  maps.  He  deplores  that  "each 
hardly  fought  victory  won  by  our  men  was  not 
followed  by  the  absolute  rout  and  surrender  of 
1  lie  beaten  foe."  This  he  attributes  to  the  fact 
that  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  were  in  too  small 
proportion  to  the  other  arms;  to  the  nature  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  "treacherous  and  dastardly 
Micks  by  which  the  Boers  contrived  to  escape 
scot  free."  Among  the  lessons  of  Lord  Methuen's 
battles  seem  to  be  that  artillery  is  the  arm  of  the 
future,  and  he  admits  regretfully  that  the  farmers 
of  the  Transvaal  have  put  forth  guns  before  which 
ours  have  had  to  take  second  place.  Speaking  of 
the  battle  of  Magersfontein,  the  writer  in  "Black- 
wood "  is  very  sarcastic.  He  says  that  tailors 
have  invented  a  cap  on  the  German  model  for 
our  staff.  It  would  seem  as  if  they  had  also  in- 
vented the  head  that  wears  the  cap.  Scouts  have 
been  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Regimental 
officers  have  won  the  day,  but  they  will  not  win 
another.  They  have  done  what  they  were  told 
to  do  by  gentlemen  who  wore  caps  on  a  German 
model.  Of  General  Gatacre's  mishap  at  Storm- 
berg he  speaks  somewhat  bitterly,  saying  that 
he  attempted  the  impossible  on  an  empty 
stomach  with  the  aid  of  a  policeman.  The  moral 
of  the  whole  thing  is  that  he  says  that  the  "Boers 
have  invented  a  new  system  of  warfare,  and  we 
have  been  trying  to  beat  them  with  our  old 
system.  The  Boer  can  move  ten  miles  an  hour 
to  our  two.  He  is  a  very  good  shot  with  his 
rifle,  and  lives  in  a  country  where  nature  has 
built  a  fortress  at  every  mile.  We  want  more 
artillery  and  more  cavalry.  General  Buller  tried 
the  sledgehammer  style  with  a  vengeance.  The 
result  did  not  justify  his  preference  for  frontal 
attack."  He  concludes  his  article  by  intimating 
that  in  his  opinion  our  reverses  are  largely  to  be 
attributed  to  the  forgetfulness  of  officers  that  the 
limit  of  physical  endurance  on  the  part  of  their 
men  can  easily  be  overpassed.  When  the  men  in 
the  ranks  are  deprived  of  sleep,  food,  and  drink, 
and  are  then  set  to  fight,  faint  and  wearied,  under 
a  broiling  sun,  with  an  invisible  foe,  it  is  not 
very  surprising  that  they  should  come  to  grief. 


'* Blackwood  "   Censures. 

Tn  "Blackwood's  Magazine"  the  writer  of  the 
article  on  "The  War  Operations  in  South  Africa' 
is  hardly  less  severe  in  his  condemnation  of  our 
action.       The    article    is   of   some  length,    and    is 


A  Discredited  Prophet. 

'i'b"  military  expert  who  writes  in  the  "  Con- 
temporary Review  "  takes  a  more  cheerful  view 
of  the  situation  than  most  of  his  fellows.  His 
■  is  a  somewhat  bitter  criticism  of  the  stra- 
tegy  of  the  generals  who  have  divided  their  forces 
where  they  ought  to  have  massed  them,  and 
omitted  all  consideration  of  what  the  Boers  might 
do  in  drawing  up  their  own  plan  of  campaiga. 
lb    thinks  that  the  use  of  army  coups  was  a  mis- 
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take.     It  would  have  been  far  better  to  hav< 
fined  ourselves  to  divisions  only.       He  also  harps 
upon  the  need  for  more  mounted  infantry.      The 
original    plan   of   campaign    was    wrong,    and    the 
organisation  of  our  forces  unsuitable.       He  esti- 
mates the  loss  of  the  Boers,  including  those  who 
have  died  of  disease,  at  not  short  of  0,000.       1!" 
thinks    tnat   General    Buller  is   strong  enough    to 
relieve   Ladysmith,   if  he  get-   a    few    more   i 
He    would    recall    Gatacre    and    French    from    the 
north   of   Cape    Colony,    and    then    the   combined 
forces,   with   the  assistance  of  Sir   Charles    War- 
ren's  division,   could   overwhelm    Cronje   and 
lieve  Kimberley. 


After  the  War  in  South  Africa. 

The  question  as  to  what,  shall  be  done  when  th  s 
war  is  over — whenever  that  may  be — occupies  the 
attention  of  many  writers  in  the  January  maga- 
zines. 

(1)   Delendae  sunt  Respublicae. 

"Blackwood's     Magazine"     says     that     pu 
opinion  has  "come  with  rare  unanimity  to  the  de- 
cision that  the  Boer  Government  must  be  cleared 

off  the  stage  of  the  world's  drama. the   le- 

solution  of  the  country  is  to  abolish  the  R( 
lies  which  it  allowed  to  come  into  existence  under 
other   circumstances."       He   thinks   that   "a   fair 
review  of  President  Kruger's  conduct  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  does  not  represent  any  principle 
which  is  dear  to  the  Boers  nor  any  interest  which 
they  have  at  heart.      He  only  represents  tiie  prin- 
ciple of  intense  hostility  to  British  pov.  His 
power,   the  writer   thinks,   is  at  an  end.       There 
is  no  sufficient  evidence  thai   there  has    been  any- 
thing approaching  to  a  general  conspiracy  of  the 
Dutch  race  to  overthrow  British   power  in  South 
Africa.      The  Cape  Dutch  have  always  been 
There  is  no  evidence  that  they  approved   01    thi 
tyranny  practised  in  the  Transvaal.       The  Oi 
Free  State  has  never  displayed   anj    hostility 
us,  and  that  in  reality  it  is  only  President  Kruger 
who  represents  in  his  own  person  the  whole  spirit 
of  this  hostile  policy,  preparation  and  aim.      The 
writer,     however,    maintains    that     "  no    re-settle- 
ment of  South  Africa  will  be  satisfactory  which 
allows   the   establishment   of   independent   Stat 
Boer  or  other,  freed  from   British   control."       He 
suggests     that     Natal     should    have     added    to     it 
Swaziland  and  pieces  of  the  Transvaal  and   Fr 
State.       As    for   foreign    intervention    he    thii 
any  action  of  that   kind  would   be   regarded   as 
declaration  cf  war.       The  native  question   Is  the 
most  urgent  in  the  whole  of  South   Africa,  and  it 
is  impossible  that  such  a  question  can   be  aban- 


doned to  tin    Boers    without   grave  dereliction  of 
dut;  • 

(2)    Th.  tt-Canadian   Precedent. 

In  the     Fortnightlj   Review"  Dr.  Hilller  v. 
on  "  l:    ties  at  Stake  iii  South  Africa  "      He  main- 
tains that  the  Boers  both  in  language  and  In  poli- 

hav  ■  been  una!:  influenced  by  the  presenci 
the  native  population  among  which  they  live.     He 
admits    that   the    Boer    race    has    kept    itself    dis- 
tinct, and  has  not  been  guilty  of  mixing  its  blood 
with   that   of  the  natives.       They   have   preserved 

0  the  spirit  of  the  old  Dutch,  the  instincts  of 
individual   liberty  and  justice.       They     ha 

d    in    medical    capacity,   and    their    stu- 
dents in  Scotch   universities  hold  their  own   with 
students  from  every  other  part  of  the  world.       lb- 
thinks    that    tie      Boei       will    come    to    realise. 
the  French  of  Canada  have  realised,  that  they  can 
enjoy    free    government    under    the    British    f! 
lb-   says   that   "They   will   have   in   future,   as    I 
French   Canadians  have  to-day.  a  state  conducl 
on   truly   democratic   lines,   with   equal   rights   for 
all  whites,  public  credit,   sound   finances,  and   in- 
dent  courts  of  justice  and  good  education." 
Of  tin    Cape  Dutch  he  say-  that  "a  large  numb  r 
or  the  enlightened  and  substantial  Dutchmen  are 
loyal    subjects  of    Her    Majesty."       Mr.    Sehreiner. 
I".    Hillier    thinks,    "has   fill-  ry    difficult 

position  wiib  honour  to  himself.  He  has  c  ■  - 
operated  with  the  High  Commissioner  in  re- 
pressing a  Dutch  risinir  within  the  Colony,  and 
has  continued  to  retain  the  confidence  of  the  Afri- 
kander Bond."  Dr.  Hillier  quotes  Mr.  Ham- 
mond's famous  de<  laration  that  the  sharehold* 
of  the  Kami  goldfields  expected  to  realise  an 
annual  increase  of  their  dividends  amountli 
£4,826,000,  as  tl  II    of    the  changes    whi 

woulu  aecon  the  conversion  of  the  Transvaal 

into  a  British  colony.  Mr.  Hammond  subsequently 

need    this   estimate    by    nearly   one-half,    but.   i( 
to  have  escaped  Dr.  Hillier'-  attention. 
and   ImmigT 
Iii    I  National    Review"    Mr.   Arnold    Whi  e 

disi  testion,  and  points  out  in  his  cus- 

tomary  emphatic   fashion   tin    fact   that   we  m 
win    all    the   victorh  but    uu  d  1 

lething    •  lit    the    number    of    Hritons    in 

South    Africa,  the  Boer  has  the  future  entirely  in 

his  own  bands.       Mr.  White  say--:  — 

•he   final 
t  lie    liner-,   w  •  I    th.lt    t  !>• 

ir  path.    <  hie  is  the  pi  un 

ditj  ither,   the   exhaustion    of   the 

mile-      I  ■  'her  penna 

•    military   ruli  the 

Dl  e 

tie  aich  our 

lb    thinks  that  it  is  possible,  with  irrigation,  to 
moke  the  Cape  Colony  supply  a  good  livelihood 
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i..i-  two  million  colonists,  and  therefore  that  there 
is  room  enough  tor  the  Briton;  but  his  own  ex- 
perience of  colonising  effort  in  the  past  teaches 
hiui  thai  it  is  nonsense  to  expect  the  Briton  to 
arrive  there  by  his  own  initiative.      He  says:  — 

No  u-.niultur.il  labourers  are  likely  to  Heave  Great  Bri- 
tain for  South  Anna,  and  the  consequence  is  that  any 
system  oi  sending  British  sett  Ins  to  South  Africa  must 
be  arranged  on  different  tines  than  merely  placing  ig- 
norant townsmen  upon  land  of  which  fchey  know  little, 
with  strange  implements  .md  animals  they  do  not  un- 
derstand. 

Therefore  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  invest 
an  immense  amount  of  capital  in  irrigating  the 
land,  and  then  to  carry  out  the  great  scheme  of 
State-assisted  and  State-protected  emigration:  — 

In  organised  African  colonisation  on  the  lines  of  com- 
mon-sense is  to  be  found  the  weapon  which  will  enable 
us  to  meet  one  of  the  two  lions  in  the  way,  and  at  the 
same  time  arrest  "the  cankers  of  a  calm  world  and  a 
long  peace,"  which  even  in  Shakespeare's  day  seem  to 
have  been  inseparable. 


The  Future  of  the  British  Army. 

Vaeious  Views  bv  A'aeious  Wettebs. 

The  question  of  the  future  of  the  British  Army 
has  naturally  been  brought  to  the  front  by  the 
present  war  in  South  Africa.  Mr.  Knowles,  of 
the  "Nineteenth  Century,"  who  has  a  keen  nose 
for  military  things,  has  given  the  subject  the  first 
place  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  for  January, 
although  much  the  best  article  occupies  the 
second  place.  The  first  one  is  accorded  the  pre- 
cedence apparently  because  it  is  written  by  a 
soldier  and  a  Sir,  whereas  the  second  is  only  writ- 
ten by  a  mere  journalist.  Nevertheless,  the  mere 
journalist's  article  is  much  more  interesting  than 
the  soldier's. 

(1)  Adopt  the  Swiss  System  Modified. 

Mr.    Sidney    Lowe,    the    journalist    to    whom    I 

referred,  writes  very  clearly  and  well  as  to  what 

should  be  done.       He  points  out  that:  — 

Apart  from  all  general  considerations,  the  sequel  of 
the  South  African  war  must,  necessarily  be  a  large  in- 
crease of  our  armed  forces,  simply  because  for  many 
years  to  come  a  great  British  garrison  will  be  required 
In  the  various  Afrikander  States  and  Provinces.  When 
the  war  is  over.  English  statesmanship  will  have  a  larger 
task  before  it  than  the  re-settlement  of  South  Africa.  It 
will  be  called  upon  to  turn  us  into  a  military  nation,  or 
at  least  into  a  nation  that  can  perform  its  military  duties 
without  unendurable  strain  and  imminent  danger  of 
failure.  We  shall  have  to  devise  some  method  by  which 
several  hundred  thousands  of  Englishmen  could  he  called 
upon  to  take  their  place  in  the  fighting  lines.  Compul- 
sory service  seems  the  only  way  of  meeting  the  diffi- 
culty: nor  can  one  believe,  after  the  warnings  of  the 
present  war,  that  it  will  be  seriously  resisted. 

How  the  Swiss  Army  is  Formed. 

This   being   the   case,   the  only   question   to  be 

settled   is  what  form   of  compulsory  service  will 

best  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  country.      Mr. 

Lowe  dismisses     as  impracticable  the  German  or 


French  system  of  compulsory  service,  and  holds 
up  the  Swiss  system  as  a  model  for  our  imita- 
tion:— 

Every  male  person  in  the  Confederation  is  liable  to 
military  service  from  the  ages  of  twenty  to  fifty.  For 
the  first  twelve  years  he  is  in  the  Auszug,  or  Elite:  for 
eight  years  more,  from  his  thirty-second  to  his  fortieth 
birthday,  he  is  in  the  Landwehr;  and  after  that  he 
passes  into  the  Lamlsturmor  Final  Reserve,  which  would 
not.  be  called  out  except  in  the  last  extremity.  There  is 
a  permanent  General  Staff,  with  certain  departmental 
and  scientific  officers  and  regimental  instructors;  other- 
wise the  officers  and  "non-coms."  are  civilians  like  the 
men.  The  Federal  Government  and  the  Cantons  pro- 
vide arms,  equipment,  clothing,  stores,  uniform,  drill- 
halls,  and  shooting  ranges.  The  troops  of  the  Elite,  or 
Active  Army,  are  sent,  on  joining,  to  a  "school  of  re- 
cruits," where  they  are  trained  for  eighty  days  in  the 
cavalry,  forty-five  days  in  the  infantry,  fifty-five  days 
in  the  artillery,  and  fifty  days  in  the  engineers,  with 
shorter  periods  for  the  transport  and  departmental 
corps.  After  this  they  discharge  their  military  obliga- 
tions by  a  ten  days'  training,  in  barracks  or  under  can- 
vas, annually,  for  the  cavalry,  and  sixteen  or  eighteen 
days  every  two  years  for  the  infantry  and  artillery.  The 
officers  are  promoted  from  the  ranks,  and  are  required 
to  qualify  by  examination  and  by  various  periods  of 
study  at  the  Military  School.  For  the  Landwehr  man 
there  is  a  week's  training  every  four  years;  and  when 
he  has  passed  into  the  Landstrum  it  is  enough  for  the 
citizen  to  attend  one  long  day's  parade  annually  to  show 
that  he  has  his  weapons  in  good  order,  and  has  not  for- 
gotten how  to  use  them.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that 
the  Swiss  system  does  not  devote  too  much  time  to  the 
citizen  soldier's  military  education.  A  private  of  infantry 
would  have  from  103  to  145  days'  training,  a  sergeant  222, 
an  artillery  sous-officer  290  days,  a  captain  of  cavalry  600, 
during  his  term  of  service  in  the  Elite.  But  then  it  must 
be  remembered  that  every  one  of  these  is  a  genuine  day 
of  hard  and  useful  work. 

Suggested  Modification. 
Mr.  Lowe  suggests  that  as  a  modification  of  the 
Swiss  system  we  should  adopt  the  compulsory  bal- 
lot for  militia,  but  he  would  soften  the  severity 
of  this  conscriptive  service  by  permitting  exemp- 
tion to  those  who  are  willing  to  qualify  as  volun- 
teers.      He  says-  — 

The  recruit,  once  drawn,  should  be  bound  to  serve  his 
course  of  annual  trainings,  and  to  pass  into  a  Militia 
Reserve  afterwards.  But  any  man  might  escape  liability 
to  the  ballot  by  qualifying  himself  in  the  Volunteer 
force,  which  should  be  reorganised  more  or  less  on  the 
Swiss  model.  The  Volunteer  could  engage,  say,  for  two 
years.  During  that  period  he  would  be  called  upon  to 
devote  a  large  part  of"  his  time  to  his  military  education. 
He  would  pass  a  month  or  so  in  camp  each  year;  other- 
wise he  could  live  at  his  own  home  and  pursue  his  own 
studies,  avocations,  or  amusement,  subject  to  the  condi- 
tion of  attendance  for  a  couple  of  hours  or  so  daily  at 
the  ranges,  the  drill-ground,  or  the  riding-school.  Uni- 
form and  accoutrements  would  of  course  be  provided  for 
him  at  the  national  expense,  and  to  compensate  him  for 
his  loss  of  time  he  would  receive  a  moderate  weekly 
payment.  At  the  end  of  his  two  years  he  would  be  re- 
quired to  pass  a  test  in  shooting  and  drill  of  the  most 
practical  type.  If  he  failed  he  would  be  liable  to  an- 
other year's  training;  if  he  "satisfied  the  examiners"  he 
would  pass  into  the  Volunteer  Reserve  and  might  be 
called  up  for  a  few  days'  training  annually  for  another 
six  or  seven  years.  Every  effort  should  he  made  to  in- 
duce the  Volunteers  of  the  Reserve  to  keep  up  their 
shooting  and  tactical  exercises  by  private  competitions; 
soldiering  rendered  intelligent,  and  freed  from  the  mar- 
tinet restraint  of  the  barrack,  mierht  become  an  interest- 
ing sport  for  a  large  section  of  the  population.    Such  a 
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burgher  army,   provided    with   ;i   bighlj  trained    profes- 
siona    staff  and  a  good  transport  service,  might   tx 
least  as  eflicient,  unit  for  unit,  as  any  conscript  levy  in 
a  Continental  State. 

(2)   Adopt  the  Ballot  for  the   Militia. 
Sir  George  8.  Clarke  thinks  that  our  difficulties 
will  be  at  an  end  if  we  adopt  the  principle  of  com- 
pulsory service  in  the  shape  of  a  ballot  for  the 
militia.      He  says:  — 

To-day  we  are  face  to  face  with  another  national  crisis, 
in  s<iinc  a>|iect-,  distinctly  more  serious  than  thosi 
1854  and  1857.  Our  militia  is  more  than  20,1 mi  □  be- 
low its  establishment  and  is  short  of  officers  [i  the 
splendid  fabric  of  the  Empire  is  to  be  handed  down  as 
the  inviolate  and  inviolable  heritage  of  our  race,  organic 
reform  of  our  military  system  is  imperatively  demanded. 
I  firmly  believe  thai  the  true  solution  of  the  problem  is 
to  be  found  only  in  the  application  of  a  ballot  to  the  old 
constitutional  force. 

(3)  Reorganise  the  Volunteers. 
Colonel  Stopford  discusses  what  should  be  done 
in  the  way  of  making  the  Volunteers  more  effi- 
cient as  a  fighting  force.  He  makes  various  sug- 
gestions, the  financial  result  of  which  he  sum- 
marises as  follows:  — 

Increased  grant  to  100,000  men  to  bring  the 
present  grant  of  35s.  up  to    £3  per  man.  .       t'125,000 

Paid   officers,    say        300,000 

Paid  N.C.  officers  in  addition  to  those  now 

serving,    say 100,000 

Ammunition,  ranges,  and  transport,  say  ..  125,000 
or  about  £7  per  man  in  addition  to  the  present  expendi- 
ture. 

Roughly  speaking,  every  100,000  men  would  then  cost 
the  country    £1,000,000. 

The  Volunteers  at  the  present  moment,  he  says. 
cost'  nearly  £1,000,000  a  year,  and  if  the  whole 
force  were  to  come  under  the  new  arrangement 
they  would  add  a  couple  of  millions  a  year  to  our 
military  estimates. 

(4)  Make  Use  of  Sepoys. 
Sir  Henry  Howorth,  who  apparently  confuses 
the  Conference  of  Brussels  and  of  the  Hague, 
waxes  indignant  at  the  idea  that  any  restrictions 
should  be  placed  upon  the  license  and  fury  of 
war.  He  also  protests  strongly  against  the  in- 
terdict on  employing  Sepoys  against  white  men 
in  Africa.  If  we  were  attacked  in  India,  we  should 
use  them  against  the  Russians,  and  why  should 
we  not  use  them  against  the  Boers? 

Putting  the  cavalry  as  to  myself,   and   it 

may  possibly  seem  to  others,  that  if  we  had  had  three 
regiments  of  Ghoorkas  in  South  \n  1  1  il  would  have 
been  better  than  employing  Guardsmen  and   i:  lers. 

in   plumes  to  storm  kopjes  ami   entrenchments.    They 
•  •  very  men   for  the  work,  and  very  WOTK 

they  like  best.    They  are  all   "soldiers  of  the  Queen," 
just  as  much  as  Tommy  Atkms.     Tin  ,   never  flinch  from 
work  or  duty,  their  courage  never  flags;  why  should 
he  left  out  in  the  cold  becaus. 
darker,  as  if  they  were  savagts? 


How  Great  Britain  Manages  Her 
Colonies. 

Mr.  Arnold  White     gives,     in     "Harper's"     fur 

January,  a  very  interesting  study  of  the  machinery 
by  which  the  vast  Colonial  Empire  of  Gr<  al  Kritain 
is  administered.    He  says:  — 

In  the  earlier  half  of  the  century,  control  of 
the  colonies  was  an  appointment  regarded  with 
scant  favour  by  ambitious  politicians.  The  post 
of  Secretary  for  War  and  Colonies  was  generally 
offered  to  and  filled  by  men  on  their  promotion 
who  entertained  but  scanty  interest  in  colonial 
affairs.  When  Lord  Palmerston,  for  example, 
was  appointed  Minister  in  1809,  he  is  reported  to 
have  addressed  one  of  the  permanent  officials  on 
his  first  visit  to  the  office  in  the  following  words: 

Lei  us  come  upstairs  and  look  at  the  maps. 
and  see  where  these  places  are."  Later  on,  and 
indeed  until  the  seventies,  no  Colonial  Minister 
made  any  mark  on  his  generation.  "These 
places  "  have  now  become  the  hope  and  strength 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  public  opinion  regards 
the  Colonial  Secretaryship  as  the  chief  place  in 
the  Cabinet,  with  the  exception  of  the  Foreign 
Ministry  and  the  Premiership.  When,  therefore. 
in  the  hot  days  of  the  last  week  in  June.  1895,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  who  had  already  awakened  the 
ping  genie  of  British  imperialism,  with  tin* 
pick  of  Cabinet  offices  at  his  disposal,  allowed 
his  selection  of  the  Colonies  as  the  office  of  his 
choice  to  be  publicly  known,  the  electors  were  in- 
terested   rather    than    surprised. 

The   Colonial    Minister   is  one  of  five  prim 
Secretaries  of  State,  the  others  dealing  with  home 
and   foreign  affairs,  India,  and  war.       His  task  is 
enough    to   weary    a   Titan.       He   is   directly 
cerned  in  the  details  of  forty  ind>  I  govern- 

on  Dts.       In  addition  there  are  a  number  of 
tered  dependencies  under  the  dominion  or  pr 
tion  of  tin    ciin  0  which  do  not  possess  regularly- 
formed   administrations. 

The     assistance     authorised    by     Parliameni 

lary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  Is  as  fol- 
lows The  Parliamentary  Undei  try,  who 
must  si(  in  one  of  two  Houses  of  Parlian 
holds  an  office  constituted  in  1810.  In 
addition  to  the  office  of  Parliamentary  I'n- 
der-Secretary.  an  Assistant  Under-Si  WSS 
appointed   in                        '1  advisi              added   in 

this    functionary    being    made    an     \ 
(Jndei  try  In  1870;  a  third  Assistant  Di 

tary  was  appointed  in  1874;    while  two  " 
ago  a    'I""    1  of  Assl  tant   to  the   1 

stant      Undi  The 

subordinate     administrate 

highl;  men.     who    are    ap- 

pointed to  the  Colonial  Offi.  being  ■• 
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bj    the  severest  examination   to  which  the  Intel- 
ol  our  public  servants  can  bo  subjected. 

The    establishment    ol    the    Colonial  Office  thus 
Ists  of: 

[•he  Secretary  ol  state. 

v    Parliamentary   Under-Secretary. 

A  Permanent  Under-Secretary. 

Three   Assistant    I'nder-Secretaries. 

A    Legal   Assistant. 

*    private   secretary   to   the  Secretary  of   State, 
with  three  assistant  private  secretaries. 

A   Chief  Clerk. 

Twenty-lour  principal  and  first-class  clerks. 

Twenty-nine    second-class    clerks. 

A  large  staff  of  copyists,  who,  by  the  way,  are 
lady  type-writers. 

Messengers    and    temporary    writers. 

The  twenty-lour  first-class  and  principal  clerks 
of  the  Colonial  Office  to-day  are,  without  excep- 
tion, men  of  mark.  All  of  them  are  University 
men,  and  twenty-one  out  of  the  twenty-four  pos- 
sess the  highest  University  degrees.  Their  in- 
tellectual culture  is  equal  to  that  of  the  most 
competent  and  best-known  administrators  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  although  Mr.  Chamberlain 
himself  is  not  a  University  man,  and  was  not  edu- 
cated at  one  of  the  great  public  schools,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  every  one  of  his  lieutenants  who  bear 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  struggle  to  adminis- 
ter the  colonial  empire  are  public-school  and  Uni- 
rsity  men.  Some  of  them  are  Balliol  men,  and 
owe  to  Dr.  .Towett  their  intellectual  outfit.  Dr. 
.Towetfs  pupils  take  a  leading  place  in  the  govern- 
iiient  of  the  British  Empire.  India,  South  Africa, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  are  each  under  the 
leadership  of  Balliol  men.  These  twenty-four 
nameless  representatives  of  the  mother-country  are 
interesting  both  in  themselves  and  as  the  effective 
portion  of  the  machinery  of  government.  They 
are  "The  Office."  However  colonists,  foreigners, 
or  the  public  may  talk  of  the  crown,  Parliament, 
the  Cabinet,  or  any  other  form  of  control  of  col- 
onial affairs,  the  mother-country  is  concentrated 
and  personified  in  these  twenty-four  gentlemen. 

The  business  of  the  Colonial  Office  is  divided  into 
five  principal  departments: 

1.  North-American  and  Australian  Department, 
now   controlled   by   Mr.   J.   Anderson,   C.M.G. 

2.  The  West-Indian  Department,  presided  over 
by  Mr.  A.  A,  Pearson. 

3.  The  Eastern,  Ceylon,  and  Straits  Settlements 
Department,  of  which  Sir  W.  A.  B.  Hamilton  is  the 
head. 

4.  The  South-Alrican  Department,  and  the  af- 
fairs of  the  South-African  High  Commission,  ad- 
ministered by  Mr.  IT.  \V.  Just. 

">.  This  Department  deals  with  the  concerns  of  Si. 
Helena.  Sierra  Leone.  Bechuana  Protectorate,  Ba- 


sutoland,  Gambia,  Natal,  Gold  Coast,  Lagos,  and 
Malta.  In  addition  to  these  arrangements  for  the 
distribution  of  business  there  are  three  further 
divisions,  which  deal  respectively  with  general  and 
financial  affairs,  with  correspondence,  and  with 
accounts. 

The  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George  has  its 
habitat  in  the  Colonial  Office.  The  Queen  is,  of 
course,  the  head  of  the  order.  The  Grand  Master 
and  First  Principal  Grand  Cross  is  H.R.H.  the  Duke 
o£  Cambridge;  Sir  Robert  Herbert,  who  was  for- 
merly Under-Secretary,  is  the  Chancellor  of  the  or- 
der. Some  of  the  work  that  is  done  for  the  Col- 
onial Office  is  paid  for,  not  in  money,  but  by  the 
bestowal  of  a  coveted  decoration.  The  Order 
of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George  is  secretly  known  by 
the  sobriquet  of  "  The  Monkey  and  the  Goat,"  a 
title  that  doubtless  originated  in  the  mind  of  a 
disappointed  applicant.  Although  not  equal  to 
the  Order  of  the  Bath,  a  K.C.M.G.,  or,  still  more, 
a  G.C.M.G.,  is  a  distinction  that  is  highly  prized. 
It  rescues  the  Christian  name  of  the  holder  from 
obscurity,  and  entitles  his  wife  to  be  addressed  as 
"  My  Lady."  Former  Colonial  Secretaries  have 
not  always  exercised  due  discretion  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  order.  For  example,  during  the  last 
Transvaal  war  a  few  British  sympathisers  were  in- 
vested with  the  C.M.G. — the  lowest  rank  of  the 
order.  One  of  them  was  a  butcher,  who  wittily 
indicated  his  contempt  for  Great  Britain  and  the 
order  lie  had  acquired  by  affixing  as  a  sign  over 
his  shop — G.  Ferreira,  Butcher,  C.M.G. 

If  there  is  one  quality  more  than  another  which, 
is  required  in  colonial  administration,  it  is  that 
which  makes  a  man  a  gentleman.  He  should  re- 
spect himself,  be  specially  courteous  to  colonial 
visitors  and  others,  who  have  rarely  enjoyed  the 
same  educational  and  social  advantages  as  himself. 
At  the  present  time*  the  business  of  the  Colonial 
Office  is  transacted  in  a  manner  that  is  a  model  to 
the  other  departments.  Letters  are  answered  in 
a  day  or  two  which,  if  addressed  to  the  more  aris- 
tocratic Foreign  Office,  would  .lie  unnoticed  for  a 
month.  Visitors  with  business  to  transact  are 
courteously  received,  patiently  listened  to,  and  are 
sent  away  with  the  conviction  that  the  country's 
colonial  affairs  are  handled  by  business  men.  The 
result  is  that  the  Colonial  Office  has  a  high  sense  of 
esprit  de  corps,  which  extends  beyond  the  limits  of 
Downing-street,  and  is  shared  by  the  fifty-six  col- 
onial governors,  who  fill  a  larger  place  in  the 
public  eye  than  the  clerks  in  the  Colonial  Office. 
Modern  governors  are  now  really  little  more  than 
splendid  and  dignified  clerks  at  the  end  of  a  wire, 
whose  real  masters  sit  in  little  rooms  in  London, 
and  draw  but  a  fraction  of  the  salaries  paid  to  the 
docile  satraps  of  Britain. 
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I 'wring  the  last  few  olonial  governorships 

have  altered  in  character.  Formerly,  when  the 
colonies  were  regarded  as  expensive  encumbrances, 
a  political  failure  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  dis- 
contented or  incompetent  colleague  in  the  Minis- 
try, was  thrust  upon  colonists  who  although  com- 
pelled in  pay  the  salary  of  an  unwelcome 
sentative  of  the  Queen,  were  noi  consulted  in  his 
appointment.  Another  class  of  colonial  govi 
who  looked  forward  at  the  close  of  his 
career  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  plums 
of  the  profession  was  the  man  who  had  worked  his 

way  up  from  the  government    if    small  V 

Indian  or  Asiatic  possession  to  the  full-blown  dig- 
nity of  an  Australian  or  South-African  i 

Governors  of  the  great  colonies  to-day  are 
obliged  to  he  rich  men.  A  man  who  only  spent  his 
pay  on  the  entertainment  of  the  inhabitant  :  of  Mew 
South  Wales  or  Victoria  would  be  regarded  very 
much  as  a  Lord  Mayor  who.  during  his  years  of 
office  at  the  Mansion  House,  provided  hi 
with  temperance  drinks  and  retired  with  savings 
from  his  salary.  The  governorship  of  an  impor- 
tant colony  was  recently  offered  to  who 
cabled  to  his  predecessor  to  know  how  much  in 
excess  of  the  salary  the  tenure  of  office  would  cost 
htm.  The  answer  was  as  follows:  "  With  si 
economy  you  may  do  it  for  Cla.uOO."  On-> 
distinguished  Governor,  who  was  very  popular, 
during  h;s  term  of  office  spent  no  less  than  "50,000 
dollars  in  addition  to  his  salary. 


Britain's  Peril. 

Mr.  Demetrius  C.  Boulger  ends  a  symposium  on 
South  Africa  in  the  "North  American  Review" 
with  a  discussion  of  a  possible  Continental  alliance 
against  England.  Such  an  alliance,  he  main- 
tains, practically  exists  already,  although  il  will 
in 'i  take  the  form  of  an  armed  offensive  all 
against  us.  We  shall  nevertheless  feel  its  effects 
more  and  more  keenly  as  time  goes  mi.  He  de- 
clares that  there  is  a  serious  movement,  a 
found  agitation,  acainst  England,  threatening 
serious   disturbance,   and    the   qui  which   it 

will   affect  are  not  confined   to   tl  Ibility  or 

probability    of    a     general     Continental     alliance 
aeainst    England:  — 

A  far  graver  danger  is  threatened  by  the 

lity  111'  all  the  Powers,  which,  moving  011   their  own  inde- 
pendent   lines,   are   yel    inspired   by   the   common 
pi'  n:  that  England's  further  expansion  mu 
That,  opinion  is  common  to  them  all  in  different  di 
of  intensity,  and  when  peop  reed   in   their 

it  is  certain  that  they  will   do  nothing  to   hinder  their 
realisation,  although  they  may  noi   openly  combii 
the  purpose.    I  hope  to  make  it  clear,  before  the  end  of 
this  paper,  that  the  pel  land  in  this  hatter  form 

dready  exists,  and  that  England  has  begun  unconsciously 
a    struggle    in    which    the    wl  ' 


her;  that  the 

or  cha)  1   that  t).  will 

the  Brit 
\\  ithout   .111 
years  France,  Germany,  and  Russia  h 

.111   anti  Eng  difu- 

1  u  t iea  in  our  pal h,  and  diminishii  -  iur 

■  he  map  the  a  introdui  I 

oi  our  commerce  and 
Buppose   thai    thl 
anj  1,    but   thi  oly    indi 

Prim      B 

.•   v,'..r  d 

ay  sp 

it." 
He  does  noi  think  thai  Germany  will  ally  her- 
;   directly  for  some  time  to  come  at  hast  with 
ce  or  Russia: — 

cabin- 
ing with   France  and 

I  she  contributed  to  their  Buccess,  she  would  be 
strengthening  hi  1  .  and  a  day  of  reckoninc  would 

be  e.    If  thi 

their  discomfiture;  and.  on  measuring  parative 

the  world,  the  ' 
The  real  dai  the  hour  ten, 

from  Fi  whom  stai   Is   l :    m    -  and  if  I 

war,  "the  rescue  of  the  Boers"  will  be  as  good 
a  .  1  It  will  he  received  with  gel  • 

clamation  by  the  European  public  in  States  which  have 
no  pretence  to  have  a  voire  in  the  matter,  and  even  in 
I     rmany,  where  the  dee:-  main  neutral  will  not 

prevent  the  mass  of  the  people  from   ho:  Eng- 

land will  meet  with  discomfiture  and  dam.u 

Mr.  Boulger  incidentally  remarks  in  the  course 
of  his  article  thai  any  attempt  to  seize  Ceuta 
would  he  treated  by  England  as  a  casus  belli. 

'I'll  I        DaNGEB     Hi        \      (    "N  I  IM    N  I    V  I.     I     "  A  I   1  ! 

The  editor  of  t;  '  tional  Review"  repoi 
conversation  with  an  eminenl  Frenchman  as  to 
the  effeel  of  the  war  in  South  Africa  upon  Eng- 
land's position  on  the  Continent.  \n.r  describ- 
ing what  this  eminent  Frenchman  said,  the  editor 
remarks. — 

To  put  it  blunt  ly.  1  n.  while  1 

was,  grotesque  in- 
ferences ha\  in:;  I 
the  war 

us    through    -  while    we    look    at    them 

'  .111 

lie.  I 

t ii m .     In  other  v  ■  Dchmon,  who 

nd  capah  -  hat   the 

Under  thos<   circumstam  'hat 

an   attempl    will     be   made   to    im •  in    the 

Transvaal,  and  that  this  attempt,  if  pushed  home. 
Will  Mievitahly  re-ailt   in  war.       Ministers.  h< 
cam  •    intimate  that   they  will  stand  no 

such   intervention;    but   he  confesses:  — 

the  duty  of  the   Brit  is 
eru<  h  .1  warning  w  <nd 

which    the    11 
■ 
:niz   forthwith  I    up  our 

with  coal  and  ammunition.     If  our  one-  .    mean 

mischief,   they   will   waive   preliminary   fonnalil     -       Hie 
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Boer  ultimatum  came  aa  surprise.  Let  us  be  read]  Eor 
the  next  enemy,  whether  singular  or  plural,  and  let  us 
remain   ready   (or  him     from     Januarj    to    December. 

Throughout  this  period  Great  Britain  will  be  stripped 
of  all  her  effective  soldiers,  and  will  be  practically  de- 
\oi«l  OJ  guns,  Wh.it  Wonder  it  she  is  regarded  as  a 
tempting  prize  by  German  and  French  strategists,  who. 
not    i.  Mahan.   .no   convinced    that    with 

reasonable  lurk  Great  Britain  can  ho  invaded. 


A  Threatened  Cabinet. 

Dissatisfaction  concerning  the  conduct  of  the 
war  finds  expression  in  the  "National  Review." 
It  contains  two  articles,  one  by  the  editor  in  the 
"Episodes  of  the  Month,"  the  other  by  a  writer 
who  signs  himself  "  Carltonensis."  Both  inti- 
mate with  refreshing  frankness  their  conviction 
that  the  Cabinet,  as  at  present  constituted,  is 
doomed.       The  editor  says:  — 

The  Cabinet  is  growing  stale.  It  is  not  felt  to  be  suf- 
ficiently strenuous  to  cope  with  a  great  crisis.  It  stands 
in  need  both  of  new  blood  and  young  blood.  Several  of 
Lord  Salisbury's  colleagues  would  be  consulting  public 
wishes  and  public  interest  in  making  a  graceful  retire- 
ment. Many  of  them  have  had  a  splendid  innings  for  no 
apparent  reason  except  that  they  are  personae  gratis- 
simae  to  the  Tapers  and  the  Tadpoles  on  the  strength  of 
reputed  services  to  the  Party.  The  time  has  come,  how- 
erer,  to  think  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  first  thought 
that  suggests  itself  is  that  it  is  high  time  that  men  who 
know  something  of  the  Empire  and  take  a  serious  in- 
terest in  its  fortunes  should  be  summoned  to  share  in  its 
counsels.  Again,  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  that  all 
our  younger  politicians  should  be  allowed  to  grow  old 
before  they  obtain  admittance  to  the  Cabinet. 

His  contributor  enters  more  into  detail.  Among 

the  Cabinet  Ministers  who  might  be  shed  without 

loss  he  mentions  Mr.  Ritchie,  Mr.  Akers-Douglas 

and   Mr.   Chaplin.       He  also   suggests   that  Lord 

Lansdowne  should  be  replaced  by  Lord  Wolseley, 

and  Mr.  Goschen  by  an  admiral:  — 

A  further  strengthening  of  the  Ministry  might  be 
achieved  by  introducing  one  or  two  men  like,  for  in- 
stance. Sir  George  Go'.die,  the  founder  of  Nigeria,  or 
Lord  Cromer,  if  he  cares  to  quit  his  Egyptian  Satrapy. 
or  Sir  Colin  Scott-Moncrieff,  the  great  engineer  to 
whom  Egypt  owes  her  modern  system  of  irrigation. 

The  Chief  "  Jonah." 
But,  even  when  all  this  is  said  and  done,  "Carl- 
tonensis "  is  not  content.  A  more  eminent  head 
must  fall,  and  that  head  is  no  other  than  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  He  points  out  that,  wherever  al- 
ternative is  adopted  as  the  true  theory  of  the 
situation,  Mr.  Chamberlain  stands  condemned. 
The  first  view,  which  he  thinks  is  held  by  the 
majority,  especially  of  the  Conservatives,  is  that. 
while  the  situation  in  the  Transvaal  called  for 
pressure,  it  did  not  call  for  war:  — 

The  Kruger  Government  was  incompetent  and  probably 
corrupt,  and  the  Outlanders  had  good  ground  to  demand 
an  improvement  in  their  position.  But  though  they 
were  entitled  to  sympathy,  and  to  all  the  moral  assist- 
ance that  the  Imperial  Government  could  give  them,  we 
had  no  right  to  compel  a  State,  to  which  we  had  granted 
autonomy,  to  alter  its  internal  constitution  to  suit  our 
own  idea  of  expediency  and  instice.  On  this  construc- 
tion of  the  matter  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speeches  and  dip- 


lomatic  threats  were  unwarrantable  provocations,  to 
which,  unhappily,  the  Transvaal  Government  responded 
only  too  readily. 

The  other  theory  is  that  the  war  was  inevitable, 
and  was  so  from  the  .first,  because  the  Boers 
wished  for  it;  but  as  "  Carltonensis  "  points  out, 
on  this  hypothesis  Mr.  Chamberlain  must  be  con- 
demned even  more  severely  than  on  the  other:  — 

According  to  this  view  war  was  inevitable  from  the 
first,  since  President  Kruger  and  President  Steyn,  and 
many  of  the  Cape  Afrikanders,  had  entered  into  a  deli- 
herate  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  British  position  in 
Africa  by  force  of  arms.  So  far  from  fearing  hostilities, 
Mr.  Kruger  \\ras  seeking  them.  He  and  his  people  were 
longing  for  an  opportunity  to  attack  the  English  and 
drive  them  into  the  sea,  and  only  waiting  a  decent  excuse 
to  begin.  If  this  is  the  correct  explanation,  how  fatal  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  supporters!  What  ineptitude 
could  be  worse  than  that  of  providing  these  ambitious 
Republican  plotters  with  the  very  occasion  they  sought? 
What  fatality  deeper  than  that  of  beginning  a  wrangle 
over  the  franchise  with  a  Government  firmly  bent  on 
precipitating  a  quarrel  as  soon  as  it  suited  its  own  conj 
venience  to  fire  a  shot  ?  We  are  told  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain did  not  know  that  this  was  the  Boer  temper  and 
policy.  But — assuming  the  present  explanation  to  be 
correct — he  ought  to  have  known.  It  was  his  particular 
business  to  know*.  That  is  one  of  the  things  which  he 
is  there  to  know.  We  are  blaming  our  generals  in  the 
field  for  carelessness  in  reconnoitring  the  position  of  the 
enemy  hefore  advancing  to  attack.  But  what  is  to  be 
said  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  tactics?  It  is  a  colossal  ex- 
ample of  ''inefficient  scouting." 

A  Formidable  Minority. 
Sir  Wemyss  Reid,  writing  in  the   "  Nineteenth 
Century  "  upon  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  re- 
lation to  the  war,  says:  — 

I  gather  that  everywhere,  alike  in  town  and  country, 
the  overwhelming  majority  stands  by  the  executive  in 
the  struggle  in  which  the  nation  is  now  engaged.  But 
there  is  still  a  minority,  not  strong  in  numbers,  but 
unquestionably  strong  in  pertinacity  and  resolution,  that 
looks  upon  the  war  with  abhorrence,  and  that  maintains 
just  as  stoutly  as  Mr.  Bright  did  in  the  Crimean  days 
that  it  is  a  "war  which  ought  never  to  have  been  begun. 
Whilst  all  but  a  handful  of  the  Conservative  party,  and 
a  large  majority  of  Liberals,  have  agreed  to  sink  con- 
troversial questions  whilst  the  storm  of  battle  rages  in 
South  Africa,  a  resolute  minority,  composed  chiefly, 
though  not  exclusively,  of  Liberals  and  Radicals,  main- 
tains its  opposition  to  the  whole  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  a  tenacity  almost  as  remarkable  as  that  which 
our  soldiers  displayed  when  they  scaled  the  heights  of 
Dundee  or  refused  to  be  denied  in  their  dash  upon  the 
Boer  position  on  the  Modder.  For  the  present  this 
minority  is  powerless.  But  it  will  make  itself  heard  in 
the  not  far  distant  future,  and  the  fortunes  of  one  at 
least  of  the  great  political  parties  will  be  affected  by 
the  efforts  that.it  will  make. 


The  Afrikander  Bond : 

Its  Programme. 

Mr.  J.  Castell  Hopkins,  who  contributes  to  the 
"  Forum  "  for  December  a  paper  entitled  "  A 
British  View  of  the  Transvaal  Question,"  in  the 
course  of  which  he  supplies  the  necessary  data 
for  forming  an  estimate  of  the  nature  and  ainio 
of  this  organisation.  It  was  first  founded  by  Mr. 
Hofmeyr  in  1888,  and  the  date  is  very  important; 
for  the  1887  Mr.  Hofmeyr  attended,  as  one  of  the 
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Cape  delegates,  the  Colonial  Conference,  held  in 
London  in  the  year  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee,  and  he 
stood  almost  alone  in  proposing  a  definite  scheme 
for  bringing  the  Empire  more  closely  together. 
He  was  at  the  time  the  close  friend  and  intimate 
political  associate  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  who,  in- 
deed, was  regarded  as  little  more  than  Mr.  Hof- 
mcyr's  man  in  the  Cape  Parliament.  Mr.  Hof- 
meyr  then,  after  taking  part  in  promoting  the 
unity  and  consolidation  of  the  British  Empire  in 
1887,  could  hardly  be  accused  of  incipient  treason 
because  he  took  a  leading  part  in  founding  the 
Afrikander  Bond,  which  was  organised  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  Dutch  farmers,  and  to  secure 
for  them  a  larger  share  of  the  public  business  and 
government.  At  its  first  Congress  it  declared 
that  its  object  was  an  united  South  Africa  under 
the  British  iiag;  but  it  was  not  until  the  second 
Congress,  held  at  Middelberg  on  March  4,  1SS9, 
that  'he  Conference  was  held  which  drew  up  the 
programme  of  the  Bond.  This  programme,  as 
Mr.  Hopkins  reprints  it,  is  as  follows:  — 

(11  The  Afrikander  National  Party  acknowledge  the 
guidance  of  Providence  in  the  affairs"  both  of  lands  and 
peoples. 

(2 1  They  include,  under  the  guidance  of  Providence, 
the  formation  of  a  pure  nationality  and  the  preparation 
of  our  people  for  the  establishment  of  a  "United  South 
Africa." 

(3)  To  this  they  consider  belong:  (a)  The  establish- 
ment of  a  firm  union  between  all  the  different.  European 
nationalities  in  South  Africa,  and  (b)  The  promotion  of 
South  Africa's  independence. 

(4)  They  consider  that  the  union  mentioned  in  An 
3  (a)  depends  upon  the  clear  and  plain  understanding  of 
each  other's  general  interest  in  politics,  agriculture, 
stockbreeding,  trade,  and  industry,  and  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  everyone's  special  rights  in  the  matter  of  religion, 
education,  and  language:  80  ihat  all  national  jealousy  be- 
tween the  different  elements  of  the  people  may  be  re- 
moved, and  room  be  made  for  an  unmistakable  South 
African   national   sentiment. 

(5)  To   the   advancement   of   the    independence    men- 
tioned in  Art.  3  (b)  belong:    (a)  That  the  sentiment 
national    self-respect   and    of    patriotism    toward    South 
Africa  should  above  all  be  developed  and  exhibited 
schools,  and   in   families,  and   in   the  public   press.       (b) 
That  a  system  of  voting  should  be  applied   which   not 
only  acknowledges  the  right  of  numbers,  bul  also  thai 
of  ownership  and  the  development  of  intelligence,  and 
that  is  opposed,  as  far  as  possible,  to  briberj   and  co 
pulsion  at  the  poll,     (c)  That  our  agriculture,  sto  kbre  d 
ing,   commerce,   and   industries   should    be  supported   in 
every  lawful  manner,  such  as  by  a  conclusive  law  as  re 
gards  masters  and  servants,  and  also  bj  ntmenl 
of  a  Drudent   and  advantageous   system   of   Protection 
(d)  That  the  South  African  Colonies  and  States,  eithei 
each  fur  itself  or  in  conjunction  with  one  an  'iall 
regulate  their  own  native                   mploying  thi  I 
forces  of  the  land  by  means  of  a   satisfactory  bnrghei 
law;  and   (el  That  outside  int 

tic  concerns  of  South   Africa  shall   I  ed. 

(G)   While  they  acknow".  d_-e  the  existing  <■'■.     I 

holding  rule  in  South  Africa,  and  intend  faithfully  to 
fulfil  their  obligations  in  regard  to  the  same,  they  con 
sider  that  the  dutj  rests  upon  those  Governments  to  ad 
vance  the  interests  of  South  Africa  in  the  spirit  of  the 

foregoing  art  i  whilst,  on    tl ther   side,    thej 

watch  against  any  unnecessary  or  frivolous  interfere  i 
with  the  domestic  or  other  i  ttei  ■    burgher, 

against  anj   direct   medd  ing  with  the  spiritual  deve 
ment  of  the  nation,  and  against  laws  which  might  hinder 


ofluence  of  the  G  al  life, 

on  the  otla-r  hand  they  Bhouid  accomplish  all  the 

G  'vernment,  among  which  must  be 
In  all  their  unt  oi 

Christian  i 
tenance  o!  tn   oi    religion    for  everyone,   so  long 

order  and  honour  are  not  injun 
i  I    The   acknowledgment   and    i  in    of   religious, 

I,  and  bodily  needs  of  the  i pie,  in  the  obsei 

of  the  ]  •  tly  day  oi  res 

ot  an  equal  and  judicious  system  of  takal  •     The 

bringing  u  ice  of  an  impartial,  and,  as  far  as  pos- 

sible,   economical    admit  I     The 

adul- 
on  of  the  '"g  of 

he  spread 
ml.  cl 

(7)    In   order  to  secure   the   influence  of   these   prin- 
ciples, they  stand  forward  as  an  independent  part;. 

the   co-operation    of   oth<  ea   only    if   the 

same  can  be  obtained  with  the  uninjured  niaintc 
of  these  principles. 


Who  is  the  Hooligan? 

Sir  Walter  Besant  thinks  Mr.  Kipling  is  no!  a 
Hooligan,  but  that  Mr.  Buchanan  is,  and  he  says 
so  in  twelve  pages  of  the  "Contemporary  Review" 
with  unimpressive  emphasis.  He  takes  Mr. 
Buchanan  to  task  first  for  denying  that  Chris- 
tianity and  Humanitarlanlsm  are  the  forces  they 
were  in   the  past. 

Continuation  School  Christianity. 

Why,  if  there  is  any  characteristic  note  of  the  times 
at  all,  it  is  the  new  and  practical  application  of  that  very 
humanitarian   teaching  of  the  past..    This  teachinj 
sunk  deep  into  t  it  is  producing  fruits 

unlooked   for,   beyond  all  expectation.    The  exercise  of 
practical  charity  by  personal  service  which  is  remarkable 
r\  where   is   the    natural    result    of   that    teaching   and 
of  that    it    has   gone   home.        Tn   all   directions  is 
visible  the  working  of  the   most    real   philanthropic  en- 
deavour that  the  world  has  ever  seen:   the  nearest  ap- 
ich  to  practical   Christianity   thai    has  appeared,    I 
believe,  since  the  foundation  of  the  Christian   re 
What  else  is  the  meaning  of  free  B 

continuation  schools,  polytechni 

But  Mr.  Kipling,  among  all  his  glorifications  of 

the  Things  That    Are,  has  not  yet  sung  the  I 

tinuatlor  School.      Bul  that  may  come.      For  Mr. 

Kipling's  real  claim  to  Immortality  is  that  he  does 

sing  the  Things  That  Are.  and  those  only.  R. 

is  the  first  essential  in  Action,  and  Mr.  Kipling  I 

reality. 

Mr.   Kipling's  Humanity. 

Humanity,  not  the  Humanity  of  Mr. 

Buchanan.       Mr.     Kipling's.     Sir    Walter     Besant 

thinks,  is  Humanity    Vs  it  Is:  — 

Probably  Kipling  -.sly.  so  fine  * 

nami  can   l>e  . 

found  in  his  work         ,i  ■  '   the  thine  -.  in 

every  character.  I  man 

wit '•  and  instincts  of 

humanil  -  or 

M    n   who  went   into  the  mountain-  he 

would  be  a  king:  or  the  man  who  sat  in  the  lonely  light- 
house till  he  sa'H  the  real  man  whom 
the  reader  »  ath  the  uniform  and  behind  the 
drink  and  the  blackguardism.  It  is  the  humanity  in  I 
writer  which  makes  his  voice  tree  .  .  .  ,th 
unspoken  pity  and  Bilent  sympathy:  it  is  the  tremor  of 
n  hich  tou                             '  Ins  audience. 
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How  Standard  Time  is  Obtained. 

in  "Appleton's  Popular  Science  Monthly"  for 
December  Mr.  T.  B.  Willson  describes  the  process 
used  at  the  observatories  for  obtaining  standard 
time. 

The  prevailing  notion  that  the  sun  itself  supplies 
the  correct  time  is  shown  by  Mr.  Willson  to  be 
absurd,  since  "the  sun— that  is,  a  sun  dial — is  only 
correct  on  a  few  days  in  each  year,  and  during  the 
intervening  times  gets  as  far  as  a  whole  quarter 
hour  fast  or  slow." 

It  is  true  that  the  variations  in  sun  time  are 
now  accurately  known,  and  it  will  doubtless  occur 
10  many  readers  that  correct  time  might  be  ob- 
tained from  the  sun  by  making  proper  allowance, 
but  here  we  encounter  the  difficulty  of  observing 
the  sun's  position  with  sufficient  exactness.  It  is 
far  more  diflicult  to  accurately  locate  the  large 
disc  of  the  sun  than  the  single  point  made  by  a 
star,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  astronomers 
have  come  to  depend  almost  wholly  upon  the  stars 
for  obtaining  accurate  time.  Now  as  to  the 
method:  — 

"  There  are  several  hundred  stars  whose  positions 
have  been  established  with  the  greatest  accuracy  by  the 
most  careful  observations  at  a  number  of  the  principal 
observatories  of  the  world.  If  a  star's  exact  position 
is  known,  it  can  readily  be  calculated  when  it  will  pass 
the  meridian  of  any  given  place  lh.it  is,  the  instant  it 
will  cross  a  north-and-south  line  through  the  place.  The 
data  regarding  these  stars  are  all  published  111  the  nauti- 
cal almanacs,  which  are  got  out  by  several  different 
obs-  -   for  the  use  of  navigators  and   all  others 

who   have  uses  for  them.       These   stars   are   known   as 
'  clock    stars.' 

Accuracy  in  Clocks. 

"  Every  observatory  is  provided  with  at  least  one,  or. 
better,  several  clocks  that  are  very  accurate  indeed. 
Every  appliance  and  precaution  which  science  can  sug- 
gest is  resorted  to  to  make  these  clocks  accurate.  The 
workmanship  is,  of  course,  very  fine  What  is  known 
1  he  'retaining  click'  prevents  their  losing  a  single 
it  while  being  wound.  The  small  variations  in  the 
length  of  the  pendulum  which  changes  of  temperature 
would  cause  are  offset  bv  compensation.  The  rise  of 
the  mercury  in  the  pendulum  1k>1>,  if  the  weather  grows 
wanner,  shortens  the  pendulum  precisely  as  much  as  the 
expansion  of  its  roils  lengthens  it.  and  conversely  if  it 
becomes  colder.  Such  clocks,  too,  are  set  on  stone  piers 
built  up  from  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  and 
wholly  independent  of  the  building  itself.  Often  the 
clocks  are  made  with  air-tight  cases,  and  sometimes 
are  placed  in  titrhtly-closed  chambers,  only  to  be  en- 
tered when  absolutely  necessary.  Some  fine  clocks  even 
have  apnliances  for  offsetting  barometric  changes,  but 
these  affect  such  clocks  less  than  other  influences  or 
imperfections  which  cannot  be  accounted  for,  and  thus 
are  seldom  provided  against. 

"The  astronomer's  principal  clock — the  one  he  uses 
in  all  his  calculations— marks  what  is  known  as  sidereal, 
not  ordinary,  time.  The  revolution  of  the  earth  in  its 
orbit  sets  the  sun  back  in  its  place  in  the  heavens  at 
the  rate  of  about  four  minutes  a  day.  or  one  whole  day 
in  a  year,  so  that  this  clock,  indicating  star  time, 
gains  this  amount  and  is  only  with  ordinary  clocks  once 
a  year.  After  it  is  once  adjusted  no  attempi  i-  made  to 
regulate  it  exactly,  as  the  astronomer  would  better  cal- 
culate its  differences  than  disturb  its  regulation,  always 
provided  its  rate  is  very  uniform  and  accurately  known. 
One  or  more  of  the  other  clocks,  however,  are  made 
to   show  ordinary  time  and    corrected  by  observations 


taken  every  few  days.  It  is  from  this  clock  that  the 
standard  time  is  sent  out. 

The  Chronograph. 

••   h     is    possible    to    connect    any    of    these    clocks    tele 

graphically  with  an  instrument  iii  the  observatory 
known  as  a  chronograph.  It  consists  of  a  cylinder 
with  a  sheet  of  paper  around  it,  on  which  rests  a  pen 
connected  with  the  telegraphic  instrument  which  follows 
the  beats  of  the  clock.  The  cylinder  is  turned  slowly 
b\  clockwork,  and  the  pen,  carried  slowly  along 
by  a  screw,  describes  a  spiral  on  the  paper  with 
cogs  or  teeth  in  it  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart, 
caused    bv   the   beats   of   the   clock.       In    this   way    the 


A  Short  Section  from  the  Paper  Band  of  the  Chrono- 
graph Cylinder,  showing  Tracings  of  Pen  connected 
with  CLOCKS:  1,  seconds  of  sidereal  clock  ;  2,  both  sidereal 
and  common  clocks;  3-10,  the  tracings  of  the  mean-time 
clock  fall  steadily  behind  the  other:  11,  sidereal  only:  I  -\. 
connected  with  observer's  key.  The  extra  teeth  show  when 
a  star  passed  each  of  the  five  spider  lines.  At  the  extreme 
right  is  a  "rattle,"  put  in  to  show  where  the  observation 
is  on  the  cylinder. 

astronomer  secures  a  visible  record  of  the  beating  of 
his  clock,  or  rather  of  the  movements  of  his 
telegraphic  recorder.  Thus,  if  he  has  another  key 
on  the  same  circuit  with  the  clock  connected  with  his 
chronograph  recorder,  and  should  touch  it  between  the 
beats  of  his  clock,  it  would  put  in  an  extra  jog  or  tooth 
on  his  record,  and  it  will  show,  what  he  could  not  have 
told  in  another  way,  in  just  what  part  of  the  second  he 
touched  this  key,  whether  in  the  first  or  last  part  of  the 
second,  and  precisely  how  far  from  either  end— that  is, 
he  can  determine  fractions  of  a  second  with  great 
nicety." 

Observations  by  Transit. 

The  astronomer,  in  fact,  has  such  a  key  at  the 
telescope  which  he  uses  to  make  his  observations 
in  taking  time,  so  that  when  he  wishes  to  record 
the  precise  instant  at  which  anything  takes  place 
which  comes  within  his  view  he  has  only  to  press 
the  key  in  his  hand,  and  an  extra  tooth  will  be 
nut  into  the  clock's  record,  somewhere  among 
the  regular  teeth  representing  clock-beats. 
Thus  the  instant  of  his  observation  will  be  re- 
corded in  the  clock's  time.  Comparing  this  re- 
corded time  of  the  observation  with  the  calculated 
time  of  the  event  observed  as  given  in  the  al- 
manacs, he  can  tell  how  nearly  "right"  the  clock  is. 

In  making  observations  on  the  "  clock  stars " 
the    astronomer   uses    a    rather    small    telescope. 
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known  as  a  transit.      This  is  placed  with  the  nicest 
m  curacy  on  a  north-and-south  line.      It  can  turn 
vertically,    but   cannot   move   sidewise   out   of   its 
line. 

Every  possible  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent 
error.  For  example,  the  astronomer  wan  lus  a 
star  as  it  is  carried  by  the  earth's  rotation  past 
live  spider  lines  stretched  across  the  "  held  "  of 
liis  transit  instrument;  he  presses  his  key — that  is. 
makes  a  record — as  the  star  crosses  each  line;  he 
(lien  takes  the  average  of  these  five  observations. 
In  addition  to  this,  he  usually  makes  observatioi 
on  at  least  four  clock  stars,  giving  him  twenty 
observations  to  average  up  and  determine  by. 

"Such    observations     ire    made    everj    three    or    four 

evenings,  and  thus  the  clocks  arc  not   ^nrn   time  to 
far  out  of  the  way.       It.  is  not   usual    for  a   good    clock 
to  show  a  variation  of  more  than   ha]  u  1        k 

the  astronomer  finds  that  his  clock  which  is  sending 
the  time  is  running  a  fraction  of  a  second  slow,  he  goes 
to  it  and  lays  on  tin-  top  of  the  pendulum  Imli  a  minute 
clipping  of  metal,  which  is  equivalent  to  shortening  the 

pendulum    an    infinitesimal    amount.         When    he    takes 

his  next  observation  he  discovers  how  his  clock  his  I 
affected,    and    again    treats    it    accordingly.       'thus    the 
time  that  is  sent  out  automatically  by  the  clock   is  1 
always  correct  within  a  smal  if  a  second.  T] 

■who  receive  the  time  sometimes  arrange  electro 
near  the   pendulums  of  their   clocks,    which   ;et    with    the 

beats  "f  the  observatory  clocks,  and   theii    i  >n  is 

enough  to  hold  or  accelerate  the  pendulums  as  needed 
to  make  them  synchronise  with  the  observafc  i  .  k." 


The  "  Hottest  Heat." 

In  the  January  "  McClure's  "  Mr.  Sturgis  1!.  !; 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  his  visit  to  the 
trical  furnaces  at  Niagara  Falls,  which  he  calls 
the  hottest  furnaces  in  the  world.  Here  clay  is 
melted  to  form  aluminum,  a  metal  as  precious  a 
f"w  years  ago  as  gold.  Lime  ami  carbon,  the 
most  infusible  of  all  the  elements,  are  joined  b 
tense  heat  in  the  curious  new  compound,  calcium 
carbide,  a  bit  of  which  dropped  into  water  de- 
composes almost  explosively,  producing  tie 
illuminating  gas,  acet3  lene.  Pure  phosphorus  and 
phosphates  are  made  in  large  quantities,  and  also 
carborundum-gem  crystals  as  hard  as  a  diamond 
and  as  beautiful  as  a.  ruby.  An  extensivi 
building  for  the  manufacture  of  graphite,  such  as 
is  used  in  lead-pencils,  electrical  appliances,  &c. 
Graphite  has  been  mined  from  the  earth  for  thous- 
ands of  years.  It  is  pure  carbon,  first  cousin  to 
the  diamond.  Ten  years  ago  the  suggestion  "f  its 
manufacture  would  have  seemed  absolutely  ridicu- 
lous to  the  scientific  world.  Bui  the  now  heat  in- 
tensities which  electricity  has  made  possible  pro- 
duce graphite  as  easily  as  Mr.  Armour's  establish- 
ment produces  soap.  Mr.  Rand  says  that  the  Xia-. 
gara  Falls  furnaces  have  not  yel  been  able  to  pro- 
duce diamonds  in  quantities,  "  but  one  day  they 
may  be  shinpe<l  in  peck  boxes  from  these  great  fur- 
naces.      This  is  no  mere  dream.       The  comm< 
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Gunnery  Terms  Fxpiaincd. 

\     '  •  '    '  I  11!'     A  v 

Ma  Maurii  o      ,  ontributi  the 

"Nineteenth  Century"  for  December  an  article  on 

"Terr  in    Modern   Gunnery,"   in   which   he 

planation  of  the  technical  ex- 

\t    any    other    time 
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General  Maurice's  article  would  belong  to  the  spe- 
cialist class  and  would  call  for  no  special  note, 
but  in  view  of  the  bewildering  technicalities  with 
which  our  war  despatches  are  sometimes  filled,  it 
will  ho  useful  to  quote  his  explanation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  amateur  strategist. 

The  Use  of  Fuses. 
The  distinction  between  the  "time-fuse"  and  the 
"percussion  fuse  '  is  one  not  always  understood. 
The  percussion  fuse  is  mechanically  contrived  so 
that  when  the  shell  strikes  any  object  sufficiently 
to  stop  it,  the  shell  is  exploded  by  the  impact.  Its 
use,  therefore,  presents  no  difficulty  to  half-trained 
gunners.  The  "time-fuse"  is  a  much  more  deli- 
cate instrument:--. 

It  contains  a  composition  which  burns  at  a  fixed  rate, 
and  the  amount  of  composition  placed  ready  to  bum 
being  indicated  by  figures  outside  the  case  of  the  fuse, 
it  is  possible  for  the  gunner,  who  "sets"  the  fuse  be- 
fore it  is  put  into  the  gun,  so  to  regulate  it  that  it  will 
explode  the  shell  after  it  has  travelled  for  a  certain 
number  of  seconds  or  parts  of  a  second  through  the  air. 
Tables  have  bv  careful  experiment  been  made  out  which 
enable  us  to  know  how  many  parts  of  seconds  a  fuse 
should  be  adjusted  to  burn  in  order  that  when  the  shell 
red  it  a  given  range  the  fuse  should  cause  it  to  ex- 
plode at  a  given  height  over  the  enemy,  and  a  given  dis- 
t    it-  in  front  of  him. 

Shells  and  Shrapnel. 

"Plugged  shell"  is  the  modern  substitute  for  the 
"solid  shot"  of  the  past.  When  it  is  desirable  in 
preference  to  bursting  a  shell  to  make  it  strike  as 
a  solid  whole,  then  the  bursting  composition  is  ex- 
tracted, and  in  order  that  the  shell  may  be  even 
and  heavy  as  before,  it  is  plugged  with  some  mate- 
rial that  would  not  burst  it. 

Shrapnel  in  its  original  form  was  invented  by  a 

General  Shrapnel,  who  during  the  Peninsular  war 

invented  a  form  in  which  it  was  applicable  to  the 

spherical  shells  then  used:  — 

Before  Shrapnel  invented  his  shell,  which  was  loaded 
with  a  number  of  large  bullets,  intended  to  scatter 
among  the  troops  at  which  it  was  aimed,  the  "  com- 
mon "  form  of  shell  was  charged  with  a  mass  of  powder, 
and  it  had  two  effects.  It  broke  up  into  such  large 
fragments  that  these,  retaining  most  of  the  velocity 
remaining  in  the  shell  at  the  moment  it  opened,  and 
having  a  certain  fresh  force  imparted  to  them  by  the 
charge  within  the  shell,  struck  with  great  effect  against 
any  solid  bodies  with  which  they  came  in  contact  and 
materially  damaged  them.  These  shells  were  thus  very 
destructive  1o  the  carriages  on  which  guns  are  carried 
into  the  field,  and  even,  if  they  hit  it  fairly,  damaging. 
though  not  so  often,  to  the  gun  itself.  They  were 
particularly  effective  against  buildings,  earthworks,  and 
against  walls  in  which  it  was  desirable  to  make  a  hole 
or  breach.  They  also,  from  the  large  quantity  of 
powder  within  them,  produced  a.  body  of  flame  which 
tended  to  create  violent  conflagrations  wherever  they 
struck   any  bodies   easily   ignited. 

Shrapnel  as  adapted  to  the  modern  rifled  gun 
has  been  used  to  fill  our  ammunition  waggons 
since  the  Franco-German  war.  which  proved  that 
artillery  fire  is  three  times  more  effective  wlien 
directed  against  considerable  bodies  of  cavalry  and 
infantry  than  it  is  against  artillery:  — 


again,  the  experience  of  1870  led  to  the  conclusion 
that,  when  properly  used,  artillery  silenced  other  ertil- 
lery  more  easily  by  directing  its  tire  upon  the  gunnera 
than  when  it  was  aimed  against  the  guns  or  waggons. 

"Canister." 

For  defensive  purposes  every  battery  has  a 
limited  quantity  of  case,  formerly  known  as  canis- 
ter.    Of  case  General  Maurice  says:  — 

This  was  and  is  a  great  defensive  weapon  of  artillery. 
The  case  or  canister  very  soon  breaks  to  pieces  after  leav- 
ing the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  scattering  the  builets  it 
contains  in  a  great  cone  of  dispersion.  It  is  thus  only 
effective  for  short  ranges  against  bodies  of  either  cavalry 
or  infantry  actual.y  closing  on  to  the  guns  to  attack 
them;  but  at  these  close  ranges  it  literally  sweeps  over 
all  the  ground  in  front  of  the  guns,  and  is  appalling  in 
its  destructive  power. 

Creusot  and  Krupp. 
A  "Creusot  gun"  is  a  gun  constructed  by  the 
great  French  firm  of  Schneider  and  Co.,  and  made 
at  their  works  either  at  Creusot  or  Havre.  Krupp 
guns  are  all  made  at  Essen.  The  Maxim-Norden- 
felt  is  an  Anglo-Swedish  invention  which  essen- 
tially consists  in  its  simplest  form  in  firing  me- 
chanically the  ordinary  infantry  bullet  at  a  very 
rapid  rate.  The  howitzer  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  was  used  to  fire  shells  of  large  diameter, 
for  at  that  time  guns  were  chiefly  used  for  firing 
solid  shot.  In  order  to  reduce  the  weight  of  the 
howitzer  it  was  made  very  short,  and  as  this  would 
have  caused  a  great  recoil,  it  was  only  fired  at 
high  angles,  and  the  shells  dropped  on  the  enemy 
from  above.  When  shells  were  adopted  for  or- 
dinary field  guns  howitzers  gradually  dropped  out 
of  use.  But  their  use  revived  with  the  invention 
of  high  explosives,  such  as  lyddite  and  melenite, 
the  main  constituent  of  which  is  picric  acid. 

The  Boer  and  British  Rifle. 
General  Maurice  concludes  his  article  with  a  des- 
cription of  the  Lee-Metford  rifle  used  by  the  Bri- 
tish   troops.       The    Lee-Enfield    differs    from    the 
Boer  Mauser  in  the  following  respect:  — 

While  the  Lee-Enfield  has  a  magazine  which  is  in- 
serted underneath  the  body  through  the  trigger-guard 
and  secured  by  a  catch,  and  is  provided  with  what 
is  called  a  "  Girt-off  "  to  prevent  the  cartridges  from 
rising,  so  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  simple  breech-loader 
for  single  firing  till  the  magazine,  which  contains  ten 
cartridges,  is  ordered  to  be  used,  the  Mauser,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  a  magazine  which,  though  not  abso- 
lutely fixed,  is  only  intended  to  be  taken  off  for  clean- 
ing. It  does  not  need  a  "  cut-off"  to  use  as  a  single 
loader.  The  magazine  contains  five  cartridges,  but 
whereas  the  cartridges  for  the  Lee-Enfield  have,  when 
the  magazine  is  charged,  to  be  each  put  in  separately, 
the  magazine  of  the  Mauser  is  filled  at  once  bv  placing 
against  the  face  of  the  magazine  a  set  of  five  cart- 
ridges held  in  a  clip  which  falls  off  when  the  cartridges 
have  been  inserted  in  the  magazine.  Thus  if  each 
weapon  were  at  the  beginning  of  a  fisht  empty,  the 
Mauser  would  permit  of  more  rapid  fire  because  it  could 
be  loaded  five  cartridges  at  a  time  while  the  Lee- Enfield 
would  take  cartridge  by  cartridge  as  long  to  load  as  a 
single  breech-loader.  On  the  other  hand,  the  times 
when  a  very  rapid  discharge  of  fire  is  desirable  are 
not  numerous,  and  for  these  the  Lee-Enfield  has  ten 
cartridges  ready  against  the  Mauser's  five. 
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How  Shakespeare  Made  His  Money. 

An  interesting  essay  on  Mr.  Sidney  Lee's  life  of 

Shakespeare  in  a  recent  number  of  the  "Clin 

Quarterly"  touches  on  an  aspect  of  the  dramatist's 

career  which  is  not  often  made  prominent.    We  are 

accustomed  to  think  of  poets  and  poverty  as  closely 

associated   ideas,    but   it  seems   that   the   grea 

poet  of  them  all  made  a  fortune  by  his  profession. 

But   not,   be   it   observed,   chiefly    by   his    poetry. 

What  the  reviewer  says  is  this:  — 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  "  How  was  Shake- 
speare able  to  afford  such  large  outlays  as  the  S 
records  imply':"  The  adherent-;  of  the  Baconian  theory 
have  ever  found  here  a  mysterj  insoluble  except  on 
the  hypothesis  that  he  was  receiving  large  sums  of 
money  from  a  wealthy  patron  in  return  tor  secret  ser- 
vices, such  as  lending  his  name  to  cloak  that  patron's 
dramatic  activities,  Cherefore  Mr.  Lee  docs  a  useful 
piece  of  work  when  he  draws  up  a  statement  of  ShaJ 
speare's  probable  income  in  15'J'J.  just  before  he  became 
part-owner  of  the  Globe  Theatre  (pj>.  L96-204).  As  p 
wright,  at  the  current  rates  of  remuneration  (from  £6 
to  £11  for  a  new  play,  about  £4  for  revising  an  old 
play,  and  certain  extras  in  the  way  oi  benefits),  be  was 
probably  earning  about  C20  a  year.  As  actor  his  re- 
ceipts would  be  much  larger,  probably  about  £110 
year,  making  £130  in  all;  and  since  the  purchasing  power 
of  money  in  Elizabeth's  reign  was  about  eight  times 
what  it  is  now,  such  an  income  would  be  equivalent 
to  some  £1,000  at  the  present  day.  In  addition,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  the  Karl  of  Southampton 
he  had  a  munificent  patron  and  friend,  who  on  one 
occasion,  according  to  tradition,  gave  him  a  large  sum 
of  money  in  order  to  complete  a  purchase.  After  1599, 
when  the  Globe  Theatre  was  built,  liis  income  must 
have  been  considerably  larger,  since  be  held  in  it  a 
part-share,  which  may  have  brought  him  in  anything 
from  £200  to  £400,  besides  his  salary  ns  an  actor.  Ee 
also  held  a  small  share  in  the  Blackfriars  Theatre,  while 
the  rates  of  remuneration  of  dramatists  rose  considerably 
under  James  I.  Altogether.  Mr.  Lee  estimates  thai 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  earning  above 
£600  a  year  in  money  of  the  period,  equivalent  to  about 
£5,000  now.  With  such  an  income  lie  was  well  able 
to  make  the  investments  in  landed  property  in  Strat- 
ford to  which  the  town  records  bear  witness.  At  his 
death  he  left,  as  his  will  shows,  £350  in  money,  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  real  estate,  purchased  at  short 
intervals  in  the  years  1599  to  1611— the  years,  be  it 
noted,  in  which  he  was  producing  the  finest  works 
of  his  dramatic  genius. 

William  Shakespeare  in  receipt  of  a  comfortable 
income,  equal  in  our  money  to  £5,000  a  year,  will 
not,  we  fear,  appeal  to  the  people's  imagination 
like  the  thought  of  tho_  young  poacher  of  popular 
tradition:  still  less  when  it  is  remembered  that  lie 
made  his  wealth  principally  as  a  shareholder  in 
theatres,  in  a  minor  degree  as  an  actor,  least  of  all 
as  a  writer.  Economists  will  perhaps  note  with 
amusement  the  respective  "rewards"  given  to 
Ability  and  to  Capital.  As  capitalist.  Shakespea 
makes  from  ten  to  twenty  times  as  much  as  he 
draws  from  his  services  as  supreme  world-poet! 


The  Beginnings  of  Lord  Rosebery. 

There   in   an    interesting     unsigned     article 
"Lord  Rosebery:    His  Ancestry  and   Boyhood,"   in 
the  "Woman  .if  Home  "  for  January.      The  writer 


quotes  at  the  outset  the  saying  of  a  distinguished 
London  editor,  that,  judging  from  the  correspon- 
dence he  received,  tin'  one  thing  in  English  poli- 
tical life  which  the  public  really  cares  about  is 
thp  future  of  Lord  Rosebery.  After  giving  in- 
formation about  ancient  bearers  of  the  name  of 
Primrose,  the  writer  recalls  a  pamphlet  by  Lord 
Rosebery's  father,  fifty-three  pages  long,  entitled 
"  An  Address  to  the  Midd  i  es  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Gymnastic  Exercise."  This  was  published 
in  1848.  and  reveals  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
habits  of  the  middle  classes  to-day.  The  author 
specially  urges  the  value  of  fencing.  The  ex-Pre- 
mier's  mother  "was  perhaps  the  most  brilliant 
Court  beauty  al  the  time  of  the  Queen's  accession." 
The  portraits  given  bear  out  this  description;  they 
are  strikingly  beautiful.  She  also  displayed  rare 
literary  and  artistic  talent.  She  is  now  eighty, 
and  was  at  the  marriage  of  her  granddaughter 
last  spring.  Her  son  dutifully  left  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  be  looked  after  by  others,  that  he  might 
show   her  true   filial   loyalty. 

The  "Times"  at  His  Birth. 

The  birth  of  the  ex-Premier  was  announced  the 

day  after  it  occurred  in  the  "  Times  "  of  May  8, 

1847:— 

On  the  suae  day   the  "  Times  "   had   a  long  and  very 

able  leader  on  the  overcrowding  and  misery  of  Londoii, 

and    the    terrible    condition    of    its    poorer    population. 

'Such    destitution,    dirt    and    squalor    would    not    be 

ted    in    '  reets   of  Toledo   or   the   'I - 

There  is  something  not  inappropriate   in    the 
appearance  of  this  article  on  the  birthday  of  London's 
■'    County  Councillor,  who  has  done  all  that  one 
man  could  to  brighten  the  lives  of  her  citizens. 

A  less  cheering  reflection  is  that  overcrowding 
was  to  the  fore  fifty-two  years  ago  as  a  topic  of 
journalistic  agitation,  and  yet  is  now  worse  than 
ever.  There  are  most  interesting  portraits  given 
of  Lord  Rosebery  ;is  a  baby  and  as  a  child.  The 
photograph  taken  of  him  while  an  Eton  schoolboy 
shows  a  singularly  attractive  face,  thoughtful  and 
handsome. 

Wanting  "  the  Palm  Without  the  Dust.'' 
The  master  who  influenced  him  most  at  Eton — 
Mr.  William   Cory    described   him   in  1*62  as  "  a 
budding  bibliomanaic."      He  said:  — 

doing  all   I  can  to  make  him  a  scholar;  any- 

)u,w  ,  he  will  bi  r,  and  it  ■    ■  i  maa 

delight    in."  m  time  to   time   (says  the 

writer)   we  have  hints  that   the  brilliant   b  "onder 

dl  grind  of  study 
1  through  ; 

he  wi  t 

modern    hist-  n    q  i    meny    pr 

do  thi 

■II.  I       •■ 

'ate    if   you    W  ■;■    ]lf, 

is  on  ■  who  like  the  palm  witho 

His    First    Sp. h. 

l-oi-'l   R(  -  first  speech  was  made  at   Dal- 

it his  grandfather  entertain. 
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Linlithgowshire  Volunteers  on  September  5,  1S61, 
when  he  was  only  fourteen  years  old:  — 

his  toasts  were  proposed,  among  them  the  health 
of  the  heir,  to  which  Lord  Daimeny  replied  without  a 
trace  of  nervousness.  Dundas  of  Dundee,  in  a  later 
speech,  uttered  the  famous  prophecy  that  m  that  young 
man    thej     had    seen    one    of    Britain's    future    1  rime 

i  rs. 

His  Only  Toast  to  the  Ladies. 
His  first  and,  so  far  as  he  remembers,  his  only 
toast  to  "The  Ladies  "  was  proposed  at  the  Scott 
celebration,  in  1S71,  in  Edinburgh:  — 

1  Rosebery's  own  speech  was  short,  but  amusing 
He  had  wished  to  speak  on  Scott's  heroines,  but  aban- 
doned the  idea  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour.  In- 
cidentally he  save  his  views  on  women's  franchise. 
'•  It  may  fairly  be  argued  that  no  rights  are  required 
by  those  who  possess  an  inherent  prerogative  to  govern 
men.  and  that  no  legislature  can  give  them  a  suffrage 
worth  having  who  are  accustomed  to  receive  the  suff- 
rages of  all  mankind."  He  hoped  no  gentleman  would 
drink  the  toast  without  having  the  name  of  one,  "  or 
at  most  two,"  of  the  other  sex  in  his  heart. 

The  paper  is  in  general  a  lively  cluster  of  anec- 
dote and  comment  about  a  somewhat  sphinx-like 
statesman,  and  is  sure  to  be  widely  read  and 
quoted. 


Five  Years  of  American  Progress. 

Basing  his  article  on  the  Statistical  Abstract  of 
the  United  States  for  1898,  Mr.  M.  G.  Mulhall  con- 
tributes to  the  "North  Amercian  Review"  for  Oc- 
tober an  interesting  survey  of  the  progress  made 
by  the  United  States  in  the  last  five  years. 

(1)    Population. 
"  The  estimated  number  of  inhabitants  in  June, 
1898,  was  74,389,000,  against  66,826,000  in  1824,  and 
the  increase  was  accounted  for  in  this  way  ":  — 


Immigrants 
Natural   increase 


1,397,000 
6,166,000 


Totel 7,563,000 

If  'his  rate  of  increase  be  continued,  the  census 
of  1900  will  show  77,300,000  inhabitants.  The  in- 
crease of  births  over  deaths  was  17.4  per  thousand, 
which  shows  a  great  decline. 

(2)   Trade  and  Manufactures. 

"Import  trade  has  fallen  off  30  per  cent,  in  five 
years,  partly  owing  to  changes  in  the  tariff,  partly 
to  the  fall  of  prices,  partly  to  the  develop- 
ment of  home  manufactures.  On  the  other  hand, 
exports  have  risen  by  400  million  dollars. 

"Manufacturing  industry  appears  to  have  grown 
prodigiously,  the  consumption  of  raw  material 
showing  an  increase  all  round  of  about  50  per 
cent,  in  five  years." 

Hardware  industries  have  developed  astonish- 
ingly. The  increase  in  the  output  of  steel  in  the 
five  years  has  been  no  less  than  78  per  cent. 


(3)  Mining. 
Mining  shows  a  great  increase  in  the  production 
of  gold,  copper,  and  petroleum,  and  a  decline  in 
the  output  of  silver.  "The  latest,  returns  of  mine- 
ral production  are  for  the  year  1897,  which  compare 
with  those  of  1893  as  follows":  — 

is'.i::. 

Coal,  tons ,162,200,000 

Pig    iron,    ton-  7,100,000 

Silver,  ounces  ..  . .  60,000,000 
Gold,  ounces  ..  ..  1,740,000 
Petroleum,  barrels  ..       48,400,000 


1897. 

178,500,000 

9,700,000 

54,000,000 

2,770,000 

60,600,000 


(4)    Agriculture. 

"Agricultural  interests  are  prosperous  as  re- 
gards tillage,  the  area  under  grain  having  risen 
ten  million  acres  since  1893,  but  pastoral  farming 
seems  to  have  suffered,  the  number  of  live  stock 
falling  twenty-five  millions,  the  value  being  six 
million  dollars  less." 

(5)   Finances. 

Finances  were  deranged  by  the  heavy  fall  of  im- 
port dues  and  expenditure  resulting  from  war  with 
Spain.  In  1898  there  was  a  deficit  of  103,000,000 
dollars,  and  the  public  debt  has  risen  in  the  five 
years'  period  250,000,000  dollars.  Money  in  circu- 
lation has  risen  241,000,000  dollars. 

(6)    Railways   and   Shipping. 

Railways  appear  to  bave  sustained  a  serious 
check,  the  rate  of  construction  being  only  half 
what,  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  while  the  gross  re- 
ceipts fell  83,000,000  dollars,  and  the  net  profits 
21,000,000. 

"The  tonnage  of  port  entries  has  risen  30  per 
cent.,  but  this  has  been  entirely  in  ships  carrying 
foreign  flags.  The  merchant  shipping  of  thp 
United  States  shows  a  steady  decline." 

(7)  Education. 
"Public  instruction  made  very  satisfactory  pro- 
gress in  the  last  four  years  recorded  (1893-97), 
the  average  daily  attendance  of  school  children 
having  risen  13J  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  of 
population  in  the  same  period  was  only  9  per  cent. 
The  average  attendance  in  1897  was  .48  per  cent, 
of  the  population  of  school  age,  as  compared  with 
45  per  cent,  in  1S92.  viz.: — i 

Population  Average  Per- 

Year.  of   School    Age.     Attendance,     eentage. 

1893 19,620,000      ..        8,840,000     ..     45.0 

L897 21,080,000       ..       10.090,000     ..     48.0 

"This  shows  that  the  school  master  is  making 
himself  felt  more  and  more  every  year,  expenditure 
increasing  in  almost  the  same  ratio  as  the  number 
of  school  children:  it  amounted  in  1897  to 
187,300,000  dollars,  being  an  average  of  18.70  dol- 
lars per  pupil,  or  10  cents  higher  than  the  average 
for  1893.  The  schools  have  403,000  teachers,  that 
is,  one  for  twenty-five  pupils.' 
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The  Battery  Mule. 

The  mulf.  in  spite  of  Mr.  Davitt's  commenda- 
tion, has  not  been  improving  his  reputation  of 
late,  and  it  was  high  time  that  some  on<  who  ap- 
preciated his  virtues  should  come  forward  in  his 
defence.  In  the  "Nineteenth  Century"  for 
January  Mr.  R.  B.  Townshend,  who  lias  known 
the  mule  in  many  lands,  gives  sonic  int. 
information  on  his  habits  and  qualities  wh 
place  him  in  a  not   unpleasant   light. 

The  Mule's  Mulishness. 

The  pleasantest  quality  of  the  common  mule  is 

what     if    he     were     a     man    we    would     call     his 

humanity,    but    by   analogy  are   compelled   to  call 

his   mulishness.       He   is  companionable,   devoted 

to  his  mother,  and— highest  of  all   endowment 

gifted  with  eternal   youth..       In   fact,   he  is  an   in- 

eurable  infant,  and  never  grows  up  to  the  end  of 

hi.--  days:  — 

He  ma\    urn   be  aware  that   his  father  was  a  donkey, 
luit  lie  never  can  forget  thai  his  mother  was  a  mare,  urn 
does  In-  want  ever  to  be  free  from  her  leading 
The  one  desire  of  his  soul  after  lie  1-  weaned  1-  to  find 
In-  mother  again,  and    failing  her,   his   maternal   an 
he  will  cling  to  her  side,  it'  permitted,  for  his  who'* 
long,  and  his  heart-broken   wails  when   he  1-  separated 
from  her  would  split  the  ears  and  raise  the  pity  of  any- 
one but  a  Mexican  "arriero."     But  the  mule  is  a  philo- 
sopher  too,   so,    when    he   has  not    the  company   of  the 
mare  that  he  loves,  be  consoles  himself  with  loving  the 

male  that    he  has:    he  can   always   be   induced    to  adpot    a 
111  u    aunt. 

His  childishness,  however,  is  even  stronger  than 

filial  !o\e.  and  it   is  this  quality  which  makes  him 

so  liable  to  stampede: — 

The  bell-mare  may  be  his  tin  goddess  on  hoofs,  but 
even  she  can  he  temporarily  forgotten  once  panic  g< 
hold  of  him.  Nevertheless,  when  the  stampede  1-  over, 
though  he  may  have  run  five  miles.  or 
fifty  for  that  matter,  in  the  course  of  it,  In-  firsl 
thought  is  how  ti>  gel  hack  to  his  be'Joved  bell-mare 
again,  and  it  would  surprise  anyone  how  often  he 
manages  to  succeed  in  doing  so.  In  the  meantime,  how 
ever,  the  mischief  has  Keen  done,  and  this  liability  to 
stampede  on  small  provocation  is  the  worsf  fault  aboul 
t  he  nude  for  military  purposes. 

The   Mule   on    the    March. 

Por  military  purposes  however,  tin  mule  musl 
have  a  human  guide:  but  even  then  he  cannol  be 
always  relied  on:  — 

I  he  liability  to  a   frantic  stampede  is  vastlj    red 

when   each   animal    is   thu-   under  human   control:    nevei 
theless,  as  unfortunately   happened  at    Nicholson-    V 
that     mysterious    thrill    of    panic    terror    that     in- 

eouslj   flashes  through awhole  herd  together  remains  - 
a   horrid    possibility.        It    seems    n    sorl    of    demoni 
possession.       When  a   mule  feels  thai    mysterious  thrill 

his     one     immediate     and     ungovernable     impulse     is     |o 

1  ti  .  1         from      the      man      leading      him    and 

run         ruu         run.         And         ,1         -tout         mule  who 

means  to  stampede,     when     he     ti  pull     awaj 

n      en   take-  some   holding.       1   have  seen  a   mule  in 

the  branding  corral   who  had  been   lass 1   wrong,   the 

noose  being  made  too   long  and    tightening,   nol    round 
his  throat ,  Inn    far  back   1  I"-'  Iioulders.       'rhat 

mu'.e  walked  1  ivitli  6ve  Mexicans,  who  all  tailed 

on     and     pulled     their     very     hardest     against     him.     but 
in  vain. 
0 


His-  Good  Qualities. 

The    mule,  Mr.     Townshend,     Is     nearly 

always  healthy:  — 

lb-  misses  the  miserable  liabilitj   to  curbs  and  spavins 
I    ging    bones,    and   a    hundred    other    weakness) 
"Inch  our  1 [em   hoi-ctle-h   i-  heir.       I   thin 

made  id    bargain.         It     1-    seldom    indeed    that 

ees  a  mule  sick  or  sorry.       The  onlj    thing   to   wb 
In-   -  -us  special  A'    liable  Ami    thai 

to  be  attributed,  nol    to  anj 
his  part,   but    to  our  own   mismanagement.       S 

fed    mice   dii  I '•  1 1 1    it  :11m    up 

woi  II  he  1-  hungry,  and  1  him  a   la 

teed    of    Indian    corn,    aire  11    gobbli 

down  voraciously,  lial  rds  probably 

be  seen  rolling  in  agon)   on  the  ground. 

In  addition  to  this,  although  he  tore  than 

the  horse,  he  is  more  economical  in  the  end:  — 
lie   .  .    he   requires    les« 

-row    80    slow  fy    that    I 

until    they    are    worn    out  ;     I  1 

and    he   lasts   longi 

il>    Believes  in  Spooks. 
'Me    aristocracy    oi   muledom  in  oie 
ables    the   aristocrat  y    of    Intellect    among    his 
huraan   employers.       For   he    believe-    in    spooks. 
The    finesl    mule   thai    Mr.    Townshend    ever   p 
sessed,   every    evening    towards    dusk    Invariably 
lied   a   ghost,   and  promptly   sent    his   rider  over 
his   head.        The    ghost    always   stood    on    the    side 
ol   the  road,   never  in  front,  and   this  resulted   in 
a   sidelong    spring   very    embarrassing   to    spook- 
blind   mortals. 


Fight   Between  a   Lady  and  a  Boar. 

1  nder  the  title  oi  "A  Lady's  Adventures  in  iTi- 
known  India,''  Miss  Isabel  Savory  thrills  the 
readers  of  the  "Lady's  Realm"  foi  January  with 
her  own  experience  in  hunting  the  wild  boar.  II 
was  in  the  Punjaub  that  she  and  two  genth 
went  "pig-sticking."  T1p\v  had  roused  their 
game  and  were  closing  in  upon  him.  Sh. 
on:  — 

Suddenly  the  boardarted  round    -■  ike 

ig  from  the  other  I  wo    nnd 

Knife  "  was  ch  n     ■  he  knew  straight 

one  brief  second  all  t  lie  injunel  ioi  - 
had   showered    upon    me    Hashed    through   nn    11 
keep  hold   of  in-.  'I   death   did   us   ; 

as  hard  as  I  could.  A..       It  was  onlj    1  second's 

■  the  boar.   -1 
for. 

and  shortening  hi-  stridi  I    full  tilt .       I 

well    down,    meaning   to    lunge   nn 

■    v     he    w  as    w  itlnn     rea.  h. 

behind   the  elbow,  know m. 
on    mv    part,    our    impetus    would    -end 
Followed  one  instant   of  deadb    - 

had    mi— ed    him.        TI  ■  o,d 

thei 

Sitting'    I.......    and    leaning    right    n 

come  well  away  from  my  horse:  and  ... 
excellent    thing  for  saving  the  neck.      (Jidd 

I    sat    up,   onb    I In    |    z,   with   .1  ••  • 

lutelj    ■  h  ■   me  as  hard  a-  he  could 

gallop,  while  I  wa-  up  mind.       I 

rling  up  at   right 
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great  wedge-shaped  bead  and  horrid  tusks  were  lowered, 
the  muscle  working  round  the  huge  Bhoulders  as  he 
pelted  at  me;  .ill  seemed  to  add  savage  action  to  his 
chai 

I  threw  myself  flat  on  inj  face,  and  laj  still  il  had 
IobI  mj  spear),  and  the  next  thing  I  fell  was  Mow- 
after  blow,  quick,  cutting  gashes  in  the  back;  and  bhen 

G 'a  voice     never  was  human  voice  more  welcome     as 

Iie  lunged  Ins  spear  into  the  boar's  side.  I  sat  up, 
feeling  badh  Bhaken  and  bruised.      But  there  was     life 

d  the  old  dog  yet."     Before  me  were  S and  G — 

and  the  pig. 

He  was  magnificent.  Furious  with  rage,  .mam  and 
again  he  literallj  hurled  himseli  on  their  spears  in  his 
mad  longing  to  get  at  them,  till  he  died  facing  Ins  Eoes 
-  Bplendid 


Mr.  Chamberlain  as  Sunday-school 
Teacher. 

Tn  the  first  number  of  the  "  Sunday  Strand  " 
the  Rev.  Charles  A.  G.  Fellows  prints  some  re- 
miniscences of  the  days  when  Mr.  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain taught  Sunday-school  class  in  the  Church 
of  the  Messiah  at  Birmingham.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain appears  to  have  been  in  the  Sunday-school 
very  much  what  he  is  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
That  is  to  say.  he  wore  his  eye-glass,  interested 
his  hearers,  and  displayed  a  signal  absence  of  the 
higher  and  spiritual  qualities  of  a  teacher.  Mr. 
Fellows    says,    speaking   of    his    teaching:  — 

His  teaching  is  said  to  have  been  intellectual  rather 
than  spiritual;  more  calculated  to  inform  the  mind 
than  i"  change  the  life.  He  attracted  the  attention 
and  maintained  the  interest  of  his  class;  he  was  never 
dull  or  prosy;  he  gave  his  scholars  good  instruction 
and  inspired  in  some  of  them,  at  any  rate,  a  love  ot 
knowledge  and  encouraged  them  in  its  pursuit;  but  the 
glow  of  religious  fervour  was  apparently  wanting;  the 
teacher's  lips  had  not  been  touched  with  the  live  coal 
from    off    the    altar. 

As   Unitarian. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a  Unitarian,  and  as  Sunday- 
school  teacher  he  seems  to  have  confined  himself 
to  the  secular  side  of  education.  He  first  began 
in  Birmingham  by  delivering  a  lecture  to  the 
=enipr  scholars  of  the  New  Meeting  Sunday  School 
in  1857.  In  1868  he  taught  a  history  class  every 
Tuesday  evening  in  connection  with  the  Night 
Schools  in  Broad  Street.  He  first  became  a  re- 
gular   Sunday-school    teacher    in    1866,    after    the 

ath  of  his  first  wife.  In  those  days  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain was  not  quite  so  smart  as  he  is  to-day. 
for  In  his  grief.  Mr.  Fellows  says,  he  manifested 
a  pathetic  unconcern  and  an  unwonted  negligence 
tie  matter  of  attire. 

As  Disciplinarian. 
The  Bible  was  not  used  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  as 
his  class-book.  He  preferred  to  teach  his  boys 
history,  science  and  philosophy.  He  was  a  strict 
disciplinarian,  yet  attractive  in  his  manner.  Says 
an  old  pupil:  — 


He  did  not  spare  our  faults.  <>n  one  occasion  be  was 
questioning   the  class,  and   our  answers   not    satisfying 

him,  he  rose  from  ins  chair,  and  surveying  US  through 
his  eyeglass,  observed,  "  Well!  you  are,  without  excep- 
1 1,  ,11,    tne   most    ignorant    set    of   fellows    1    ever   came 

icross."      On  i ther  occasion  one  of  our  number  was 

reading  the  description  of  a  famous  battle,  and  said  that 

i     cert; ..ipse     (corps)     charged     the    enemy.        The 

teacher  looked  up,  but  said  nothing.  Presently  it  came 
to  the  same  Dad's  turn  to  read  again,  and  he  said  that 
'•the  crows  were  Hying  o'er  the  plain,  crowing  (cawing) 
a.s  they  Mew."      This  was  too  much  for  Mr.  Chamberlain, 

who  lose  from  his  chair  and  said,  "  Look  here,  ,  if 

you  don't  know  any  better,  I  pity  and  forgive  you;  but 
if  I  thought  you  said  those  words  wi.fully,  1  would  give 
you   a  downright  good   thrashing." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  those  days  corporal 
punishment  in  Sunday-school  was  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon; but,  in  spite  of  this  threat,  we  are  assured  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  never  known  to  resort  to  physical 
chastisement. 

As   Humourist. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  used  to  wear  his  hat  and  over- 
coat when  teaching  his  class,  and  always  carried 
his  umbrella,  which  he  used  to  use  as  a  pointer  when 
any  of  his  class  went  to  sleep.  On  one  occasion, 
when  one  of  his  lads  dozed  over,  he  pointed  his 
umbrella  at  the  sleepy  boy  and  said:  — 

"  Good-night,  Jones!  I  have  no  objection  to  your 
going  to  sleep,  only  please  don't  snore." 

Humour  is  not  generally  regarded  as  one  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's strong  points,  but  as  a  Sunday-school  teacher 
he  is  sr  id  to  have  made  the  lessons  amusing  as  well  as 
interesting  and  instructive,  and  to  have  been  prodigal 
in  the  telling  of  humorous  stories.  One  one  occasion 
a  scholar  was  reading  about  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill. 
The  reader  dropped  the  "  h  "  in  the  word  "  Hill  "  and 
pronounced  it  "  ill."  Mr.  Chamberlain  convulsed  the 
class  with  laughter  by  putting  his  glass  to  his  eye,  and 
saying,  "  Poor  old  Bunker!  What's  the  matter  with 
him?" 


Among    other    interesting 
Mr.  Fellows  is  the  fact  that 
Christianity 
Chamberlain 


items    mentioned    by 

Paley's  Evidences  of 

was    used    as    a    text-book    by    Mr. 

The  Colonial  Secretary  no  longer 


teaches  in   the   Sunday-school,   but   he  is   said  to 
subscribe  still  to  the  Church  of  the  Messiah. 


Mr.  John  Morley's  Cromwell. 

The  January  "  Century  "  contains  a  further  in- 
stalment of  Mr.  John  Morley's  Oliver  Cromwell, 
which  brings  the  story  down  to  the  victory  of 
Marston  Moor. 

There  is  not  much  that  is  strikingly  novel  in  the 
treatment  of  the  narrative.  But  there  are  some 
pleasantly  unconventional  descriptions  of  the  art 
and  science  of  war  in  those  days.  The  writer  re- 
marks on  the  curious  ignorance  displayed  of  each 
other's  movements  by  both  sides  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  Civil  War.  The  hostile  armies  again 
and  again  simply  stumbled  on  one  another.  There 
is  something  refreshingly  direct  in  this  sketch  of 
battle  tactics:  — 

The  two  sides  drew  up  in  front  of  one  another,  foot  in 
the  (cntre.  horse  on   the  wings:   and  then  they  fell  to, 
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and  bammered  one  another  as  hard  as  tliej  could,  and 
thej    who  hammered   hardest   and   stood    to    il 

won    the   day. 

Here  is  a  contrast  to  our  long-range  rifles: 
The  gunpowder  in  those  days  was  so  weak  that  one 
homeh    piece  of  advice  to  the   pistoleer   was   that    hi 
shou.d   not  discharge  his   weapon    until   lie  could    pn 
the  barrel  close  upon  the  body  of  his  enemy,  under  the 
cuirass  if  possible  j   then  lie  would  be  Bure  not  to  v. 
his  charge. 

From  Cromwell's  earlier  exploits  as  captain  or' 

horse,  says  the  writer — 

it  was  clear  that  a  new  cavalry  leader  had  arisen  111 
England,  as  daring  as  the  dreaded  Rupert,  but  with 
a  coolness  in  the  red  blaze  of  battle,  a  piercing  1 
for  the  shifts  and  changes  in  the  fortunes  of  the  day, 
above  all  with  a  power  of  wielding  his  phalanx  with 
a  combined  steadiness  and  mobility,  such  as  the  fiery 
prince  never  had.  Whether  Rupert  or  Oliver  was  first 
to  change  cavalry  tactics  is,  among  experts,  a  matter 
of  dispute.  The  older  way  had  been  to  fire  a  volley 
before  the  charge.  The  new  plan  was  to  substitute  the 
tactics  of  the  shock. 

In  summing  up  the  merits  of  the  victors  at 
Marston  Moor,  Mr.  Morley  gives  full  credit  to  Les- 
lie's flank  attack  and  the  stubborn  valour  of  his 
Scots,  which  alone  enabled  Cromwell  and  his 
Ironsides  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day,  but 
finds  after  every  concession  "  glory  enough  left 
for  Cromwell." 

Readers  with  one  eye  on  present  "  cross-cur- 
rents "  will  probably  note  one  remark  about  the 
Parliament  party  in  1G43:  — 

Divisions  had  arisen,  and  that  fatal  and  familiar 
had   come  when   men   on    the   same   side    bate    one   an 
other  more  bitterly  than  they  hate  the  common  foe. 

The  article  is  profusely  illustrated. 


The  Fallibility  of  Infallible  Rome. 
I'.v  St.  Geobgb  Miyart. 

As    a    \Y\v    Year's   gift,    altogether    un 
Mr.   St.    George   Mivarl    presents   to   good   Protes- 
tants an  article  in  the  "Fortnightly"  for  January 
which  ought  to  keep  them  in  good  humour  for  the 
year.        It     is     entitled     "  Some    Recent      Catholic 
Apologists."        Now    George    Mivart    has    hitht 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most   eminent    scien- 
tific men    who  are  to  be   found    in    the    rani 
English    Roman    Catholics.        He   has    not    mi 
been  a  si'ent  member  of  the  Catholic  Church;   ho 
has  been  a  conspicuous  ami  doughty  champion  "f 
the  Church  m  I  ml  its  dogmas,  imagine,  then. 

how  Mr.  Kensit  and  tie  Protestant  Ulianci  must 
chortle  in  their  joy  when  they  find  this  staun  :h 
son  of  the  Church  in  open  rebellion  against  the 
Vatican.  And  not  content  merely  with  repudiat- 
ing the  authoritj  of  the  Roman  Curl  ir  as 
he  himself  is  concerned,  he  carries  the  war  Into 
the  enemy's  camp  bi  a  cruel  and  remorseless  de- 
monstration of  tin  fallibility  ami  presumptii 
the  infallible  Pope. 


His  Submission   Withdrawn. 

1  cl"  "":   gather  from  Mr.  Mivart's  article  tint 
he  has  ceased  to  regard  himself  as  a  good  Catho- 
IIc'  l:"'  there  Is  little  doubt  that  ordinary  Catho- 
lic  priests  and   orthodox   Catholic   laymen    will    re- 
gard his  article  j,,  the  "  Fortnightly"  as  the  m 
pestilent  and  dangerous  contribution  to  tie 
ture  of  heresy  that  has  appeared  for  many  a  1. 
day.       it   will   be   ren  -  thai    Mr.    Mr. 

in   the  years  1892  and  1893,  published  some  very 
remarkable  articles  on   "Happiness   in    Hi 
order  to  show  that  the  Catholic  doctrine  ol   el 
nal    damnation    need    no   longer   distress    men    of 
ordinary   good    feeling.       This   well-meant 
v>>ur,  he  tells  us,  did   not  meet  with   approval 
Rome,  for  his  articles  were  placed  upon  the  "In- 
dex   Expurgatorius."       He  submitted    to   the 
eree.  although   he  tells  us  he  db]   not   withdraw  or 
renount      anj    one  ol   the  opinions  he  had   main- 
tains'.      This    reminds   us   of   the   famous    r. 

ion  <>f  Galileo,  which  was  Immediately  folio? 
by  a  re-affirmation  of  his  heresy.     But  he  is 
content   with  this,  for  he  has  now  formally  with- 
drawn his  submission:— 

I"    iug  1   wrote  to  Cardinal  Steinhuber    S.J 

ition  of  n,e  "  In, lex  "1 
- 
on  the  "  [ndes  "  I  in  a  new  edition 

-    1 
•  ithdraw  my  subm 
; 
my  submission   is  withdrawn  according 

'"'  ins   his  inst    the 

representation  of  Hell,  commonly  promulgated  in 

rmons   and    meditation,   as  so  horrible   and 
volting  that  the  Deity  capable  of  Instituting  such 
a    place    ol  •    would    be    a    Cod    whom 

should   be    under   the    obligation   of    disobeying, 

fying  and   abhorring.       That   is   pretty 
hut  it  is  only  the  beginning. 

The   Church    an    "Ideal    Abstraction." 

Me  proceeds  to  ridicule  the  id,. a  which  p 
centuries  that   the  church   was   Instituted   by 
God   with   tl  1     1    ile   infallibly  all   qui 

tions  of  belief  which   are  «.f  moment    to  mankind, 
and   to   legislate   unerringly   as   to  all    mar- 
human    conduct.       It    would    not    b  than 
folly,     but     unfair    to     maintain     any     such 
No  such  thing  as  a  Church  really  has  or  can  ha 
any                                           The    formal    term    de 
notes   an    Id                         on.    inn    all    thai 
a    number   of    men    and    women    w) 
tain  attributes  and  Btand  in  vat  ma 
to   their    own    environment        The    progn 
physical  science  ha                                     .1  authori- 

to   retire,  and   to  practically  own   then 
beat.  11.        The   loadil  I  |    :t 

are, 1  by  even  the  highest  known  con- 
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gregatiou    (thai    of  the  Holy  Office),   whose  presi- 
lenl    Is   the   Pope,  arid   when   the  Bubjecl    m;itter 
treated   of  is  Scripture,  may  i>e  quite  erroneous. 
it  also  proves  that   men  of  physical  science  may 
..    truer  religious  perceptions  Imparted  to  them 
than   any    Roman   congregation.       God   has   thus 
taught    us   through    history   that   it    is   not   to   ec- 
iastical  congregations,  but  to  men  of  science, 
thai    He  has  committed  the  elucidation  of  scienti- 
fic   questions.  For  ecclesiastics  who  know  nothing 
of  science  it  is  an  act  necessarily  as  futile  as  im- 
pertinent    to   express   any    opinion    on    such    sub- 
jects. 

"  Egregiously  Misleading." 
Mr    Mivart  declares  that  the  principle  of  some 
Catholic  apologists,  such  as  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward,  is 
a  shocking  principle,  for  it  asserts  that  we  have 
in    the     Church    an    authority     claiming     absolute 
supremacy,    yet    misleading    its    followers    in    the 
most    egregious    manner.       "A    tribunal    invested 
with  the  attribute  of  infallibility  ought  surely  to 
be  expected  to  know  the  limits  of  its  own  power; 
but  when  it  oversteps  its  own  boundary,  and  then 
spresses   a    mistaken    judgment,    it   shows    itse'f 
to  be  trebly  wrong  and  doubly  mistaken."       He 
maintains  that   no  excuses  can   be  made  for  the 
theologians  of  our  own  day  who.  with  the   blun- 
ders of  successive  Popes  and  of  the  congregation 
ol    the   Holy   Office  before  their  eyes,   yet   dare   to 
censure  Iheories  of  physical  science  such  as  those 
of  evolution  and  the  natural  development  of  man 
from    the   lower    animals.       The    great    peril     to 
which    Catholicity   is   now   exposed   is   the   "  deep 
and    appalling    disregard    for,    if    not    sometimes 
positive  aversion  to,  scientific  truth  which  is  ex- 
hibited  by  Catholic  advocates,  and  high  over  all 
by  the  Roman  Curia,  some  of  whose  recent  mani- 
festations seem  to  imply  that  if  only  power  can 
thereby  be  retained,  any  amount  of  deception  and 
of  terrorism  over  weak  credulous  minds  and  ten- 
deily  scrupulous  consciences  is  abundantly  justi- 
fied.      In  the  light  of  modern  science  it  is  abso- 
lutely   impossible    to    maintain    the    belief    in    the 
miraculous  inspiration  and  co-ordination  of  every 
word  of  the  whole  sacred  text.      There  are  in  the 
Bible  multitudes  of  statements  which  are  scienti- 
fically   false.       These    statements    have    long    de- 
luded and  misled  the  world,  as  they  mislead  and 
delude    the    uneducated    now."       Mr.    Mivart    de- 
el?  res  that  our  higher    ecclesiastical    leaders    are 
more  or  less  misled  still,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  tbeir  authority  and   the  undermining  of  reli- 
gion.      Every    apologist   who    proposes    to   advo- 
cate the  cause  of  Christianity  is  bound,  above  all 
things,  to  be  frank  and  truthful.      Mr.  St.  George 
Mivart  certainly  practises  what  he  preaches. 


The  Peasant  President. 

President  Loubet  is  the  subject  of  a  pleasing 
little  sketch  in  "  Good  Words,"  by  Mrs.  Emily 
Crawford.  She  pronounces  him  to  be  "not  a 
great  man,  but  he  is  well  poised  and  has  many 
qualities,  each  excellent  or  admirable,  which  form 
a  rare  combination."       She   goes  on:  — 

I  think  a  great  part  of  his  success  and  his  persistent 
goodness  is  due  to  his  not  having  too  long  a  head.  He 
deals  with  the  evil  or  the  good  as  it  arises.  This  is  the 
agricultural  state  of  mind.  The  husbandman  delves 
tin-  soil  and  sows  the  seed,  but  he  must  leave  to  Provi- 
dence how  to  dispose  of  the  winds  ami  rains,  the  frosts 
and  snows.  He  is  a  fatalist  in  all  but  immediate  action. 
Most  of  the  crimes  that  have  ever  been  committed,  most 
of  the  hardness  of  the  heart  contracted,  have  come 
from  fear  of  what  the  future  may  bring  forth. 

As  Neighbour. 

He  occupied  a  second  floor  in  the  Rue  de  Seine. 
Of  his  pleasant  feeling  towards  his  neighbours 
this  example  is  told:  — 

When  M.  Loubet  found  himself  President  of  the  Re- 
public, he  wrote  charming  letters  to  them  to  express 
the  hope  that  his  altered  situation  might  not  lead 
them  to  suppose  there  could  be  any  change  in  their 
relations  with  him  and  his  family.  They  were  ex- 
cellent unpretending  people,  like  himself,  and  essen- 
tially middle-class.  All  his  friends  and  neighbours 
rejoiced  truly  at  his  election.  The  only  member  of  his 
inner   civile   who   did    not   was   his   mother. 

In  His  Mother's  Apron. 

Of  his  devotion  to  his  mother  many  pretty 
stories  are  told.      Here  is  one:  — 

One  of  his  first  thoughts  on  being  named  President 
was  to  send  her  a  photograph  enlarged  to  life  size,  and 
in  a  handsome  gilt  frame,  to  be  hung  up  in  her  parlour. 
When  he  was  president  of  the  Senate  she  was  busy  bak- 
ing the  week's  bread  as  he  unexpectedly  dropped  in  from 
Paris.  She  asked  him  to  watch  the  oven  while  she  was 
arranging  to  add  something  to  the  family  dinner.  M. 
Loubet  obediently  put  on  her  wide  blue  apron  and  sat 
patiently  attending  to  the  loaves  until  relieved.  Tn 
England,  I  fear,  this  illustrative  anecdote  will  not  en- 
hance the  general  opinion  of  the  President. 

Why  not?  Have  not  the  English  cherished  for 
a  thousand  years  the  story  of  King  Alfred  and 
his  cakes?  What  is  not  below  the  dignity  of 
a  fugitive  king  can  surely  bring  no  discredit  to 
the  filial  President. 

A  Domestic  Interlude. 

The  triumphant  entry  of  the  new  President  into 
his  own  town  of  Montelimar  received  an  unex- 
pected  interruption:  — 

'•  Monsieur  Gmile  "  was  in  their  equipage  going  to  the 
mayoralty  when  he  looked  at  the  familiar  garden  wall 
and  Raw  on  a  scaffold  behind  it  his  aged  mother.  He 
called  to  his  coachman  to  stop,  got  down,  entered  by 
a  wicket,  mounted  the  scaffolding:  hugging  to  his  heart 
the  old  lady,  he  held  his  forehead  down  for  her  to  kiss  it 
They  then  exchanged  kisses  on  both  cheeks.  Monteli- 
mar was  transported  by  his  filial  impulse.  Madame 
Loubet  mere  did  not  believe  her  eyes  until  she  was  in 
her  son's   arms. 


Straeey  Chambers,  in  the  January  "Temple  Bar," 
gives  a  very  vivacious  account  of  her  journeyings 
from  Bulawayo  over  the  veldt,  under  the  title  of 
"A  Woman's  Tour  in  the  Selukwe." 
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Rain  at  Will. 

For<  igners  and  colonists  who  feel  the  painful 
contrast  between  their  sunny  skies  and  our  canopy 
of  cloud  may  think  rain  at  will  a  somewhat  ques- 
tionable boon  in  these  islands.  It  is,  how. 
a  boon  already  prophesied  in  the  January  "Corn- 
hill  "  by  Rev.  .1.  .M.  Bacon.  Tin-  new  rainmaker 
is.  his  paper  on  ••.Signs  and  Seasons"  suggests, 
to  be  a  compound  of  balloonist  and  electrician. 
He  begins  by  referring  to  the  aerial  currents,  and 
observes  that  "it  is  very  conceivable  that  a  lusty 
thistle  flourishing  somewhere  away  in  tin  \n; 
can  prairies  may  by  good  luck,  yet  simply  1>>  the 
agency  that  its  nature  employs,  sow  one  of  its 
seeds  in  a  British  ploughed  field."  He  passes  on 
to  speak  of  the  British  rainfall,  which  he  tenders 
conceivable  by  this  vivid  image:  — 

The  average  rainfall  in    Louden  is  about   twent) 
inches;  i1  1-  less  on  the  east  coast,  but  grows  evei  greatei 
as  we  go    west,  till   it   readies  seventj   or  eight)    inches 
on  our  extreme  ivesi  coast.    Then  picture  these  measun 
ments  in  tins  way.       Let   the  area  of  the   British    isles 
be   made   into   one   gigantic   swimming   bath,   after   the 
fashion  of  those  to  which   we  are  accustomed;   let    the 
east  side  be  that  reserved  for  young  children,  beginning 
with  the  suitable  depth  of  scarcely  two  feet,  ,\nd  let 
depth  increase  constant!)   up  to  sis  feet  or  more  on  the 
west  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.       Then   the  w  1 
required  to  till  the  huge  bath  would  be  fairlj    well 
l>  ied    from    the  clouds   in   a   single  year. 

How  to  Tap  Cloudless  Skies. 

Pointing    out    that    even    in    times    of    cloudless 

sunshine  there  are  currents  of  moist  air  passin 

through    the    sky,    Mr.    Bacon    suggests    that    tie    1 

invisible   rivers  could    be   located    by   the   aeronaut 

and  tapped  by  the  electrician.        He  says: 

The  knowledge   which   aerial  exploration   is  acquiring 

adds  very  materially  t ir  powei  of  forecasting  weather 

seasons,  and,  moreover,  opens  up  important  possibilities 
'I  here  is  always  a  fascination,  n  not  a  practicability,  in 
the  thoughl  that  b)  mechanical  measures  we  may  pre- 
sent!) tiiel  a  ua\  .1  gathering  supplies  oi  water  from 
the  skies  during  seasons  of  genera  and  serious  drought 
like  that  oi  the  late  summer.  Endeavours  are  more 
likel)  to  be  made  when  better  knowledge  has  been 
quired  of  such  available  stores  as  may  be  to  hand  dur- 
ing  -itch   a    prol  racted    season. 

The   Parish   Council  as  Clerk   of  the   Weather. 

It  would  seem  h)  no  mean-  beyond  the'  bound-  ol 
possibility  that  man  ma)  presentl)  divert  at  his  pli 
sure  and  tor  hi-  use  the  moisture-laden  streams  thai 
commonly  flow  in  close  proximit)  to  his  dwelling  Bui 
the  agent  m  these  tunes  that  is  uuiversall)  looked  to 
a-  capable  oi  fulfilling  our  ardent  ambitions,  it  not  oui 
wildest  hopes,  1-  of  course  electricity,  in  some  form 
alread)  known  or  \et  to  be  discovered,  and  id  read) 
we  have  been  in  «  ectrical  communication  with 

the  clouds.  It  needs  now-  but  a  small  exercise  of  .an 
imagination  to  picture  how  say  by  high-flying  kites 
hi  othei  aerostatic  apparatus  an  electric  conm 
could  possibly  be  established  at  pleasure  at  an)  point 
between  earth  and  heaven  that  might  gather  a  local 
thunderstorm,  and  bring  1  full  inch  of  ram  01, 
thirsty  hillside  "i  over  burnt-up  pastures.  If  such  n 
scheme  were  practicable,  w  e  can  perhaps  picture  parish 
councils  with  new   subjects  for  debate       The  Bquire  will 

put    111  a  claim    tor  unbroken   weather  for  the  flower  show 


111     hi-    park,    whd.  .        ten  ,i,[     ,\  .11     .;  ipul  ,' 

plumping  showers. .11   his  hundred    ICTI     field   ot    ni.e 

w  111  ,' 


A  Matter-of-Fact  Science   of   Dreams. 

M r.    H.    (',.    Hutchinson    1  onl  ribut         ■      Li mg 
mans  '"  [or  January  what  he  calls  '  A  Fh 
in   Dreai  He  wonders  thai   no  learned   man 

has  attempted  to  collate  and  clas  ms    He 

treats    them     1-    mental     phenomena    which    un- 
doubtedly   exist. 

"  Universal    Dreams 

He  sets  rn  work  to  draw  up  a  category  of  the 

most    universal    and    frequent    .lasses   of   dreams 

This  is  his  list:  — 

There   ■  -    (1      The  falling  dream    you  are  falling 
a  precipii 
12)  The  flying  dream     the  dream  that   you  can   fly. 
Che  dream  of  more  or  less  inadequat 

you  arc  not    prop.  bed. 

1    The  dream  of  not  being  abl< 
beast,  or  iiijurioi;  or  tlnm.'.  that   1-  pursuing  j 

•  0  The  dream  of  being  drawn  irresistibh 

plai  e,  such  as  a  fire. 
,;     I  he  dream  thai   some  darling  wish   I 
Red. 

17)   The  dream  0 
being  unable  to  get  your  thin^-  into  your  trunks 

What  is  the  Common   Cause? 

Tie    writer  asks  his  readers  to  supply  additional 
material  of  the  same  kind.       He  then  proceeds  to 
argue  thai  a  common,  if  not  universal 
is  likely  to  bave  common  cause.       The  dream  is 

nerallj   explained  as  a   repetition  of  an  lncid< 
in  real  life.      But,  he  points  out,  the  flrsl  and  per- 
haps most  universal  dream  can  hardly  be  n 
to  a  frequent  experience  In  waking  life.      And 
on?,   strangely  enough,   has  "  ever  dreamed   him- 

:  to  the  bottom  of  the  precipe  Similarly,  the 

dream  of  fixing  or  of  skimming  through  the  air 
can  hardly  be  rooted  in  our  waking  experlen 
The  writer  remarks  on  the  third  kind  of  dream 
thai  he  has  never  found  anyone  who  dreamed  of 
being  in  complete  nudity:  it  is  always  a  partial 
nudity.  Here  again  waking  lifi 
such  incidents  as  a  rule. 

An  Explanation  Suj 
The   writer  contents   himsell    \\itb   enumerating 
rhief  classi  -  of  dream  and  with  point- 
ing out    the   inadequacy   of  current    explan 
1 1.    hun-  'i    suggests   m •   cat  Th  •   pi • 

volutpinaiy   speculation    will,    b 
certainl)    BUggest    an    obvious    explanation        Ar>- 
no'   most   of  the  seven  classes  of  dream  enumi 
ated    simply    reminisce)  the   experience    ■ 

our  prehistoric  ancestors   In   their  arboreal   ■ 
The   ape  like    man.    roosting   on    I  might    n< 

Infrequently    fall    In    his    sleep,    am'    awaking    in 
himself  Just  In  time  bj  grasping 


-'  ,u 
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Lower  branch  than  that  from  which  ho  hail  slipped. 
The  frequent  flight  from  tree  to  tree  on  the  sway- 
ing branches  would  leave  impressions  on  the  brain 
whieh  might  reappear  in  later  generations  as  a 
sensation  of  walking  or  floating  in  the  air  or 
flying.  The  dream  of  being  pursued  by  some 
wild  beast  is  a  true  recollection  of  the  perils  of 
prehistoric  times;  and  possibly  primeval  man 
was  not  superior  to  the  fascination  of  serpent  or 
wild  beast,  such  as  other  creatures  show,  or  even  of 
fire.  The  dream  of  inadequate  toilet  is  less 
easily  explicable.  Its  origin  must  surely  be  late 
— as  late  as  clothes  and  a  high  sense  of  decency. 
The  "  train-fever "  is  the  later  form  of  an  ex- 
perience of  hasty  departure  without  belongings, 
which  must  have  been  more  frequent  in  prehis- 
toric than  in  historic  times. 


pupil  is,  of  course,  quite  unaware  of  the  sound  he 
emits.  The  paper  is  lit  up  by  photographs  of  a 
boy-mute  in  the  act  of  articulating  the  various 
sounds,  and  the  difference  shows  to  the  least  ob- 
servant  eye   how    lip-reading  is   possible. 


Teaching  the  Dumb  to  Speak. 

The  modern  miracle  by  which  the  deaf  and 
dumb  are  not  merely  taught  to  "  hear  with  their 
eyes,"  but  actually  to  speak  audibly,  is  described 
by  Miss  Mary  Hare  in  the  Christmas  "Royal  " 
under  the  title  of  "  Lip-reading."  The  writer 
first  glances  over  the  history  of  the  manual,  the 
oral  and  the  mixed  systems  of  teaching  the  deaf. 
She  champions  the  oral  system,  but  declares  that 
whether  it  will  triumph  in  this  country  as  on  the 
Continent  "  rests  with  the  oral  teachers."  She 
goes  on  to  show  that  the  decisive  element  in  the 
working  of  the  miracle  is  the  instinct  of  imita- 
tion, elicited  by  sympathy  and  disciplined  by 
obedience.      She  says:  — 

Various  preliminary  exercises  have  first  to  be  gone 
through  in  order  to  awaken  the  child's  somewhat  dor- 
mant powers  of  attention,  perception,  and  imitation; 
the  length  of  time  to  be  spent  over  them  varying  ac- 
cording not  only  to  his  mental  capacity,  but  to  the 
amount  of  home  training,  spoiling,  or  neglect  he  has 
hitherto  received.  Eventually,  however,  the  day  arrives 
when  he  is  ready  to  learn  his  first  sound,  the  idea  being 
to  teach  primarily  those  most  easy  for  him  to  pronounce 
and  lip-read.  The  alphabet,  as  usually  taught  to  hear- 
ing children,  is  discarded  for  the  present,  and  the  child 
learns  only  the  phonetic  sounds.  For  instance,  to  pro- 
nounce the  sound  of  "  f,"  his  attention  is  directed  to 
his  teacher's  mouth,  where  he  sees  the  upper  front  teeth 
lightly  resting  on  the  lower  lip  as  in  the  illustration. 

This  alone  will  not  enable  him  to  say  it.  The  sense 
of  touch  (a  most  important  factor  in  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  as  with  the  blind)  is  next  brought  into  use, 
and  the  child's  hand  is  put  near  the  teacher's  mouth, 
in  such  a  position  that  he  can  feel  the  breath  on  the 
back  of  it,  his  other  hand  being  placed  in  front  of  his 
own  mouth  to  show  him  that  he  must  experience  a  simi- 
lar feeling  on  that.  He  thus  readily  produces  the  re- 
quired sound,  which,  by  the  way,  is  entirely  without 
voice,  several  non-vocal  sounds  being  taueht  first  as 
presenting  less  difficulty.  The  "i"  is  then  written 
down  by  the  teacher,  and  rend  and  copied  by  the  pupil, 
and  here  \ve  get  a  sample  of  the  deaf  child's  first  lessons 
in  lip-reading,  art-'en'ation.  readinc,  and  writing,  which 
progress  simu'tnneously,  for  the  present  at  any  rate. 

From  this  first  stage  the  process  advances  until 

all  sounds  are  imitated  and  produced,  though  the 


Kruger  s  "Flat"  World. 

Captain  Siocum  continues  in  the  January  "  Cen- 
tury "  his  adventures  while  "  sailing  alone  round 
the  world  "  in  the  sloop  Spray.  He  has  some 
amusing  tales  to  tell  of  superstition  and  ignor- 
ance encountered  in  his  tour.  At  the  island  of 
Rodriguez  he  arrived  just  after  the  abbe  had  been 
telling  his  people  about  the  coming  of  Antichrist: 
"  and  when  they  saw  the  Spray  sail  into  the  har- 
bour, all  feather-white  before  a  gale  of  wind,  and 
run  all  standing  upon  the  beach,  and  with  only 
one  man  aboard,  they  cried,  '  May  the  Lord  help 
us,  it  is  he,  and  he  has  come  in  a  boat!'  which," 
adds  the  writer,  "  I  say  would  have  been  the  most 
improbable  way  of  his  coming." 

At  the  Mauritius  he  inadvertently  invited 
seven  young  ladies  and  a  maiden  aunt  to  a  trip 
on  the  Spray,  and,  when  they  gleefully  accepted 
the  offer,  he  tried  to  shorten  their  run  with  him 
by  taking  them  through  the  roughest  and  chop- 
piest seas,  hoping  to  make  them  sea-sick.  But 
they  never  once  changed  colour,  kept  him  amus- 
ing them  all  day,  lost  him  his  evening  dinner- 
party ashore,  and  compelled  him  to  put  them  up 
all  night  on  the  deck  of  the  Spray! 

Wise  Men  from  the  West. 

Arriving    in    South    Africa,    he    came    upon    the 

Boers.      He  says:  — 

It  sounds  odd  to  hear  scholars  and  statesmen  say  the 
world  is  flat:  but  it  is  a  fact  that  three  Boers  of  con- 
siderable learned  ability  prepared  a  work  to  support  that 
contention.  Whi'.e  I  was  at  Durban  they  came  from 
Pretoria  to  obtain  data  from  me,  and  they  seemed  an- 
noyed when  I  told  them  that  they  could  not  prove  it 
by  my  experience. 

The  writer's  astonishment  might  have  been  les- 
sened had  he  kDownthatin  London  there  is,  or  was 
very  recently,  published  a  monthly  magazine  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  proving  the  earth  to  be  flat!  But 
the  London  pundits  have  not  a  supporter  in  our 
Premier,  whereas  the  President  of  the  Boers  en- 
dorses the  views  of  the  wise  men  from  Pretoria. 
Captain  Siocum  says:  — 

The  trip  to  Kimberley,  Johannesburg,  and  Pretoria 
was  a  pleasant  one.  At  the  last-named  place  I  met 
Mr.  Kruger,  the  Transvaal  President.  His  Excel'ency 
received  me  cordially  enough;  but  my  friend  Judge 
Beyers,  the  gentleman  who  presented  me,  bv  mention- 
ing incidentally  that  I  was  on  a  voyage  around  the  world 
unwittingly  gave  great  offence  to  the  venerable  states- 
man, which  we  both  regretted  deeply.  Mr.  Kruger 
corrected  the  iudge  rather  sharp'y,  reminding  him  that 
the  world  is  flat.  "  You  don't  mean  round  the  world," 
said    the   President;    "it   is   impossible!       You   mean    in 
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the  world,      impossible!"  be  said,  "impossible!"  .mil  not 
another  word  did  be  utter  either  to  the  judge  or  to  me. 


Stories  from  the  Magazines. 

"  Cornhill  "  has  a  few   pages  of  "Humours  of 
Irish  Life.''       Here  is  one  story  from  a  church 
yard: — 

Once,  on  visiting  such  an  enclosure,  we  noticed  amid 
the  grass  and  nettles  .  .  .  an  imposing  vault,  the 
heaw  iron  door  of  which  stood  open.  Inside  were  rows 
of  coflins  ready  for  the  inspection  of  any  passing  visitor, 
two-footed  or  four-footed.  We  drew  the  attention 
of   the  old   gravedigger   to   the  fact.  Kh 

"  ahure   that's    Mister   Tuohy's   vault,   an'    he'ill    □ 
have  the  door  shut;   he  hkcs  tliini  within  air. 

Ye  see  that,"  he  went  on,  pointing  to  an  erection 
strongly  resembling  a  pigsty,  built  againsi  the  ruined 
walls  of  the  little  chapel,  "there's  two  families  in 
there,  the  Ruanes  above  and  the  Murphys  below;  but, 
ahure,  they've  got  the  floor  between  thim."  It  sei 
a  novel  kind  of  "  Hat;"  but,  alter  all,  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the   sun. 

Aii  Unexpected  Ingredii  n 

Implicit  obedience  to  a  lady  dispenser's  instruc- 
tions supplies  the  point  of  two  an.     li 

Said  an  old  woman,  "  I  was  tuk  that  bad  last  night 
I  thought  the  life  'ud  lave  me."  After  due  inquirj 
into  her  symptoms  she  was  given  a  packet  of  an 
root,  with  minute  directions  how  to  prepare  it.  \- 
she  scarcely  seemed  to  take  them  in,  a  happy  thought 
6truck  the"  lady.  "You  know  how  to  m 
don't  you?"  she  asked.  "  Yes,"  Biddy  said,  she  did. 
"  Theii  make  it  just  like  that,"  said  her  friend,  "and 
add  a  little  sugar  to  it."  Biddy  departed,  to  return 
nevt  day  with  the  information  that  "she  was  'ike  to  die 
afther  atin'  what  Miss  Norah  gave  her,  and.  with  all 
due  respect  to  her,  she  couldn't  get  it  all  down,  it  wint 
so  against  her."  She  was  requested  to  bring  what 
remained  for  inspection,  which  revealed  that  the  d 
tions  as  to  starch  had  been  literally  carried  out.  v  lie 
had  put  blue  in,  it ! 

Holtis    Bolus. 

An  old  man  arrived  one  day  with  a  long  list  of  symp- 
toms, including  "a  tatberananty  that  rowled  round 
and  round  in  his  inside."  Fortunately  the  "misthress" 
was  good  at  diagnosis,  and  he  was  presented  with  a 
powder  tied  up  neatly  in  white  paper.  "  Here,  M 
she  s.ud,  "  don't  mix  it  with  anything,  bul  take  It  guite 
plain,  just  as  it  is."  Mike  promised  and  departed,  to 
return  rejoicing  in  a  day  or  two.  "  Glorj  be  to  God, 
the  misthress'  powder  had  cured  him  entirely,  an', 
faith,  he  ink  ivery  bit  of  it,  barrin'  that  much  of  the 
sthring  "  (showing  about  an  inch)  "  that  was  t hat  tough 
he  couldn't  get  it  down." 

There  is  a  tender  reciprocity  aboul  the  following 

which   suggests   the   Gospel    word   about    the  dead 

burying  their  dead:  — 

"  Why  is  the  chapel  bell   ringing,    Mike?"       "  ShHre 
it's   two   men   over   tl  in    Gurtnaghur   t1 

died,   and   they're  a   buryin'   of  one   an    t]  lay,   and 

that's  the  sign." 

Too   Little  of  a    (ban!   Thing. 
The  wit  and  courtesy  of  the  car-drivers  are   il- 
lustrated by  this  gentle  retort:  — 

A   man  driven   home  by  one  of  these  ot 
nighl    ". ---lied   to   give  him    -  keep   th< 

-..lit.     Finding  note  ur-stand  with 

its  tiny  glasses,  he  poured  him  out   oi 
think  nom  by 

the    holy    monks."       Th< 

■"God  biess  the  holy  monks."  be  said;   "it's  tl 
that  can  raal  liquor,  but  the  man  th  that 

glass   was  very   short    of  breath." 


\     ;.  Miiiisein.  :  Ity. 

Writing  to  the  "Woman  at  Homi         Lad 
show.-  in  of  Fashion  "  now  royalt; 

casionally  amusi  when   on   n 

■  :  — 

rhe 
sionallj    driven  into  open  mi  it  the 

i    which    the  ^  ork    o 

indulges  when  out  with  the  I  On  one 

.    lady 

r   round    the  turned    up   a. 

quiel    -  ar   York  I  i  ai  e  a 

■ 
Duchess,    and    a    lady    ami    g.-mleinan-in-waitnig. 
denly  the  rustic  di  i:d,  sitting 

in    blank    astonish]  id    to    the    visitor:     " 

.    her  mi. i  t  he  mud."     And   -  ire 
'    thi     Duke,    in    mischievous    mood,    had 
the   1 1  iddy  spot, 

and    so   i  aused    Her    1 1  into   it.       The 

merriment  in  the  Royal  party  over  the  affair 

S    '■;    ib  :  ins. 

January  "Cornhill"  litis  an  unsigned  p 
mi  "The  Ways  of  a  .Military  lb  in  which  thi- 

following  jiassage  occurs:  — 

\  !ei  lies  had  b  structed  by 

i  im  d  r  mi  the  -  I  in-  in 

struction   was  i  :-.  and  much   time 

(plain    the    origin 
i    germ.       '  m 

"   Whit     did     \  oil 

h  arn     about 

□  s?"       Mil.  h       si  rati  !  oiled 

.    anil    solemn  I 

gei  ms?"    \n- ,'. '  i .  "  I  hem   I     ngs 

ymi  .lit." 

A  Domestic  Evensong. 
in  'in    "Sunday  Magaine"   F.   I>.   How  begins  to 

contribul as  from  the  notebooks  of  Bishop 

Walsham  How.     Here  is  one  extract:  — 

The  following  ivi  :  u    by 

parish   on    t1  if  my 

first  "  The  old   man 

and   in  ■  bed.   sir,   w-r 

bag    Hymn  N  I 

him,  he's  Id.. 
then  he  don't  humour  the  tun. 
know   on.     tune    from    at 

the  word-  neither;  so  when  he  li  I  puts 

it  in,  and  when   1 
through    it    s, uncle 

\    Yankee  at   the  Court   of  King  Kruger. 
sir   Charles   Warren,   in   the   excerpts   from   bis 
diary  of   1  sT 7,   v  :  gives   in   "Good   Words" 

under  the  heading  of  "From  the  Diamond  Fields  to 
is  how  be  nut  at  Pretoria  a  no- 
torious American  named  "Ikey  Mo."     lb-  .-ays:  — 

South 
v  the  cases 

1  \    Bw r  and 

I 

the   tirs' 

t   this 

I  Of    his 

falliei 

"  timl  ;"    but . 

who    i 

imit  that  P  lucifer  i 
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After  Nine  Years. 
What  has  been  honk  fob  Darkest  England 

in  the  "Sunday  Strand"  General  Hooth  writes 
0  \.i>  copiously  illustrated  article  under  the  title 
"What  his  come  of  the  Darkest  England  Scheme." 
The  General  is,  on  the  whole,  fairly  well  satisfied 
with  the  result.  The  public  has  subscribed  alto- 
gether for  his  scheme  about  £260,000. 

lit  insists  very  strongly  upon  the  fact  that  he 
has  used  this  money  not  in  charitable  relief  but  as 
a  means  of  securing  a  return  of  labour  or  of  pro- 
portional payment  from  the  people  benefited.  He 
has  by  this  means  been  able  to  do  as  much  with 
£260,000  as  he  could  have  done  with  two  millions 
if  there  had  been  no  return  demanded.  Money 
expended  upon  charitable  objects  ought  in  the 
main  to  tend  to  reproductive  effort.  And  yet 
one  of  the  difficulties  in  raising  funds  has  arisen 
through  that  very  ability  of  obtaining  self-sup- 
port. Not  merely  is  he  pleased  with  the  actual 
results  which  he  has  accomplished,  but  he  is  in- 
clined  to  think  that  the  indirect  results  are  even 
-1  •■.ii<  :  :  — 

li  is  .1  debated  point  with  tin-  intelligent  admirers  of 
tin'  Scheme,  and  the  careful  observers  of  its  progress, 
whether  the  benefits  bestowed  on  the  wretched  classes 
for  whiiin  it  was  originated 'have  been  greater  within  than 
without  our  borders.  The  copyists  of  our  plans  have 
been  legion,  both  at  home  anil  abroad,  in  Church  and 
State.  Tin-  representatives  of  the  different  Govern- 
ments specially  charged  with  tin'  responsibility  for  the 
outlast  classes  have  been  gradually  coming  to  appre- 
ciate tin-  principles  and  methods  involved  in  the  Scheme, 
and  to  show  willingness  to  co-operate  in  giving  it  a 
chalice.        Tliev     have    done    this    in    tun    ways.         Ill    In 

attempting  similar  tasks  themselves.  i2l  In  using  ami 
subdising  the  Armj  lor  doing  the  work  for  them.  Many 
Governments  make  giants  to  our  various  institutions, 
in  \ar\iiig  amounts,  towards  the  cost  oi  dealing  with 
different    classes  "i    the  Submerged 

A  good  deal  of  the  article  is  devoted  to  an  ac- 
count of  specific  cases  of  individuals  who  have 
beer  rescued  and  given  a  fresh  start  in  life  by 
the  operation  of  the  Social  Scheme.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  summary  of  the  agencies  which  have 
been  set  -agoing  by  the  General:  — 

We  have  now   158  Shelters  and  Food  Depots  for  Eome 

less     Men    and     Women.     121     Slum     Posts,    each    with     its 

own  Slum  Sisters.  :{7  Labour  Bureaux,  60  Labour  Fac 
lories  For  the  Unemployed,  11  Land  Colonies,  01  Rescue 
Homes  for  Women,  It  Labour  Homes  for  ex-Criminals, 
eral  Nursing  Institutions,  2  Maternitj  Hospitals  foi 
Deserted  Women,  an  institution  with  branches  in  4."i 
countries  and  colonic-  for  finding  Lost  and  Missing 
persons,  together  with  a  host  of  allied  and  minor  agen- 
cies  which    I   am   not    able   here   to  enumerate. 

The  total  number  of  institutions  named  above  is  now 
545,    under   the   care   of   mole   than    2. 0(H)   trained    officers, 

and  other-  wholly  employed,  all  working  in  harmony 
with  the  principles  I  have  laid  down  for  helping  the 
poorest  and  most  unfortunate  of  their  fellows,  and  all 
more    or    less    experts   at    their   work. 

Nearly  20,000  destitute  men  and  women  are  in  some 
way  or  other  touched  by  the  operations  of  the  Scheme 
every    dav. 


\o  less  than  15,000  wretched  ami  otherwise  homeless' 
people   arc    housed    under   our    roofs   cverv     night,    having 

their  needs  met.  at    least    in   part,   with  sympathy  and 
prayer,  and  the  opportunitj  for-  friendly  counsel. 

More  than  300  ex-criminals  are  to  daj  in  our  Houses  oi 
Reformation,  having  before  them  another  chance  for  this 
life,  and  in  man}  cases  the  lirsl  they  have  ever  had  for 
preparing    for    the    life    to    come. 

More  than  5,000  women  taken  from  lives  of  darkness 
and  shame  are  safety  sheltered  in  our  Homes  each  year, 
on  the  way-  as  we  have  abundantly  proved  in  the 
ease  of  others,  in  respect  of  a  large  proportion  of  them — 
to    a    future    of    virtue,    goodness,    and    religion. 

Over  1,000  men  ate  employed  on  the  Land  Colonies. 
Many  of  them  are  working  gut  their  own  deliverance, 
and  the  same  time  helping  to  solve  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  of  modern  times,  and  proving  that 
many  of  the  helpless  loafers  of  the  great  cities  can  lie 
made  useful  producers  on  the  soil. 

Over  the  gates  of  every  one  of  these  Homes,  Elevators,. 
Labour  Factories  and  Colonies  there  might  be  written: 
"  Xo  man  or  woman  need  starve,  or  beg,  or  pauperise, 
or  steal,  or  commit  suicide.  If  willing  to  work,  apply 
within.      Here  there  is  Hope  for  all." 

He  adds  that  he  has  always  two  thousand 
women  in  the  Rescue  Homes  of  the  Army.  On 
the  whole  it  is  a  bright  and  cheerful  picture  which 
he  draws  as  to  the  result  of  the  enterprise. 


Wagneriana. 


Mr.  William  Ashton  Ellis  has  just  completed 
his  translations  of  "Wagner's  Prose  Works,"  and  a 
monumental  work  the  eight  volumes  make.  Each 
volume  is  provided  with  a  very  full  index,  and  in 
the  last  volume  a  convenient  chronological  table 
of  the  prose  writings  is  added.  The  translation 
has  occupied  about  nine  years,  and  Mr.  Ellis  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  successful  completion  of 
his  difficult  though  interesting  task.  To  many- 
it  will  be  a  source  of  regret  that  Wagner's  letters 
to  Otto  Wesendonrk  and  others,  and  to  Emil 
Heckel,  should  not  have  been  included  in  the 
series.  Mr.  Ellis's  next  undertaking  is  to  be  a 
translation  of  Glasenapp's  "  Life  of  Wagner." 

In  the  "  Revue  Blanche  "  of  December  1  Maximo 
Leroy  publishes  a  series  of  letters  relating  to  the- 
first  performance  of  "  Tristan  und  Isolde  "  at 
Munich.  They  comprise  letters  from  Wagner 
to  his  friend  Auguste  Gasperini,  and  letters  from 
Gasperini  to  Leon  Leroy.  The  first  of  Wagner's 
letters  i?  dated  September,  1861,  at  Vienna,  where 
rehearsals  of  "  Tristan  "  were  taking  place,  but 
after  some  seventy-seven  rehearsals  the  produc- 
tion of  the  opera  at  Vienna  was  abandoned.  The- 
second  letter  (1864)  tells  of  his  new  friend  Lud- 
wig  IT.  of  Bavaria:  and  the  rest  belong  to  the 
year  LS'iij,  when  "Tristan"  finally  obtained  a 
hearing  in  the  Bavarian  capital;  but  Wragner  has 
had  to  wait  thirty-four  years  longer  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  opera  in  Paris!  The  letters  re- 
ferred to  are  all  written  in  French. 


Kkvikw  of  Kkvikws, 
February  15,  1900. 
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The   National   Review. 

In  the  "National  Review  '  for  January  are 
articles  on  a  proposed  coalition  by  "Carltonensis," 
Mr.  Arnold  White's  "Cankers  of  a  Long  Peace," 
and  Mr.  G.  C.  T.  Bartley's  "  impressions  of  South 
Africa,"  which  deserve  more  ext<  aded  noth 

Last   of  the  Dervishes. 

Major  Maxse  describes  the  last  stand  of  the 
Dervishes  in  an  interesting  article  which  is  ac- 
companied wirti  a  plan  showing  the  disposition 
of  the  Egyptian  troops  during  the  battle  The 
following  is  the  description  of  the  death  of  the 
Khalifa  obtained  by  Major  Maxse  from  a  pri- 
soner:— 

One  hi'  the  wounded  Emirs  lying  by  his  side  told  me 
that  early  in  the  engagement  tin-  Khalifa  was  gi 
I  a  bullet  m  the  hand,  but  so  determined  was  he  t" 
carry  out  the  attack  that  he  concealed  the  wound  bj 
drawing  his  sleeve  ovei  il  t"  prevent  his  followers  being 
discouraged.  He  went  forward  into  the  thick  of  the 
tight,  where  he  fell,  struck  by  the  splinter  of  a  sin 
in  the  mouth  and  bj  a  rifle  bul'et  m  the  chest.  Hie 
bodj   laj  330  yards  from  our  firing  line.      Bj  his  side  the 

chief   Emirs,     including     Aln 1     Fedil,     laj     dead     oi 

wounded.       His   son,    Osman    Sheik    el    Din,    had    been 
wounded  in  the  arm  earlj   in  the  day,  and  we  found  him 
on  a  bed  amongst  his  harem  in  the  camp,  whither  he  had 
been   brought    bj    his  personal   followers,  who  were  evi 
dently  devoted   to   him. 

Catholicism    in    France. 
Mr.  !•'.  ('.  Coneybeare  has  an  article  on  "Popular 
Catholicism  in  France,"  in  which  he  gives  a  some 

what  squalid  picture  of  the  relation  of  the  Catho- 
lic priesthood  to  their  flocks.  It  is  true,  he  say.-. 
that  six  out  of  seven  grown  men  are  [ndifferenl  to 
the  Church  even  when  they  are  not  actually  hostile. 
The  victims  of  the  clerical  system  are  their  wives 
and  children,  and  few  men  have  enough  courage 
to  break  so  far  with  the  Church  as  to  withdraw 
their  families   from   its   influence: 

The  bacillus  oi   superstition  can  onlj   be  eliminated  b\ 
tiie  culture  m  the  mind  "t  some  healthier  germ.       Such 
a   germ   the>    see  in    French    Protestantism,   from   which 
they   have    hitherto    held    aloof,    however    dei 
lie  their  antagonism  to  Catholicism.       \"»   tliej    franklx 

urge  that  all   who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  superstit - 

Rome  should  openh    declare  themselves   Protes 
.did  commit    thi  >us  training  ol    their  children   to 

the  nearest  pasteur.  In  no  other  wa>  can  then  count  r\ 
escape  the  fate  which  ha-  overtaken  Spain. 

Other  Articles. 
Miss  Jane  II.  Findlater  has  a  paper  on  "The 
Art  of  Narration.'  which  is  worthy  (if  the  atten- 
tion of  budding  novelists.  The  Rev.  .1.  M  Bacon, 
who  lias  an  article  on  a  somewhat  similar  sub- 
ject  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century."  writes  on  "  Th  ■ 


War  ol  Wite  Mr.  A.  M.  Low,  in  hie  American 

Chronique,    r<  i     Mr.    Chamberlain's   Bpi 

which,  In-  says,  though  it  caused  the  State  Depart- 
ment     'Hue    annoyance,    only    voiced    what    . 

i  be  true.      Mr.  Low  is  a  staunch  ad- 
vocate oi   an   Anglo-American  understanding,  and 

it    is   to   he   feared   that    the   wish   has   been    fa!  h- 
I  lie    thought    ill    this    instate  I 


Windsor. 

me-  ol    the   principal    features   in    the   January 

■Windsor"  is  a  paper  by  Alured  <;.  Hell  on  the 
Khedive  and  his  advisers.  The  writer  speaks  of 
the  Khedive  as  "  of  a  forgiving  nature,  of  a  pliable 
natur<     and  withal  of  a  just  habit  of  mind,"  who 

has  the  makings,  mentally  and  morally,  of  one  cf 
the  strongest  princes  of  our  time."      He  is  said  aot 
to   hate   England:    "in   fact,   he  would  rather  have 
the   esteem    of   one    English    sportsman    than    the 
unctuous   flattery   of  all   the   boulevards  of   Paris, 
Vienna,  and  Constantinople."     The  writer  remarks 
on  tic  m-eat  regard  cherished  by  Lord  Cromer  tor 
the   Sheikh-el-Bakry,   a    youth   of   thlrty-thr< 
•  !<    cendanl  of  the  Prophet,  the  hereditar. 
Islam,   and   one  of  the-  shrewdest    friends   of 
land. 

Harry  Furniss  deals  with  Montreal  in  his  - 
of  Canadian  sketches.     He  calls  Montreal  the  i 
burgh,  Toronto  the  Glasgow,  of  Canada.      lb 
the    former   yet    another   name     the    Brooklyn    cf 
[a,  the  Citj   of  Churches.       He  says  of  Mon- 
treal, "it   is  Inhabited  by  th.'  Fn  nch,  busim 
by  the  Scotch,  dominated  by  th.-  priests,  visited  by 
the  world,  and  admired  by  all." 

Mr.  George   \    \v-  crld's  famous 

libraries,   and    mentions   the   British    Museum   with 
ud-a-half  million  books:  the  Blblloth      e  Na 
tionale  of   Paris   with   its  three   million 
the  Bodleian,  oxford,  with  (00,000  b  ><d<s:  th.'  ': 
Library    Berlin:   the  Vatican   Library  with  ?2 
volumes  and   25,000   MSS  ;    the  Ad  Library. 

Edinburgh,    with    t"". books    and    ".. <A 

the  Imperial  Library.  St.  Petersburg,  with  1.15! 
books  and   J-;. aim   MSS.:    the   Harvard   Library   with 

ovt»r  '■" volumes,      of  lending  librarli 

and  Birmingham  stand  first. 

'link    Hopewell    reports   an    interview    with    • 
poral   Farmer  on   his  experience  at    Majuba    Hill. 
he    was    twice,    wounded    in    helping  the 
wounded,  and  so  earned  tl 
painter. 
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The  Fortnightly  Review. 

The  "Fortnightly  Review"  for  January  contains 
throe  article^  ilwumg  with  events  in  South  Africa, 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  premature  counting 
of  chickens  is  no  longer  a  feature.  '  The  only  other 
article  which  I  have  dealt  with  in  the  Leading  Ar- 
ticles- is  Mr.  St.  George  Mivart's  analysis  of  the 
writings  of  "  Recent  Catholic  Apologists  " 

The  Path  of  Glory. 
Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs  has  been  delving  in  the  pages 
of  our  reference  books  for  significant  facts  as  to 
the  acquisition  of  distinctions  and  renown  by  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom.  His  conclusion  is 
as  follows:  — 

Clergy  do  not  loom  so  large  in  the  nation's  eye  as  they 
did  thirty  years  ago,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  decline  "in  quality  aoid  quantity  recently  complained 
of  is  either  the  effect  or  the  cause.  Law,  on  the  other 
hand,  appears  to  be  doubly  as  attractive  as  it  was 
thirty  years  ago,  notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  com- 
petition within  the  profession.  Doctors  appear  to  stand 
stationary  in  attractiveness  to  the  world  and  to  them- 
selves. "As  might  have  been  expected,  the  Services  have 
become  more  popular,  owing  to  the  rising  tide  of  Im- 
perialism and  Militarism;  both  on  land  and  sea  there 
are  double  the  number  of  "  celebrities."  The  reproach 
that  England  is  not  a  musical  nation  is  slowly  being 
wiped  out,  if  one  can  judge  by  the  double  quota  of  Musi- 
cians in  the  later  list.  On  the  other  hand,  Artists 
have  somewhat  declined  in  number,  and  as  the  later 
list  includes  Sculptors  and  Engravers  in  that  rubric,  the 
falling  off  is  marked:  engraving,  indeed,  as  a  profes- 
sion, and  as  a  means  of  obtaining  fame,  has  entirely  died 
out:    the  engraver  nowadays  is  a  process-maker. 

Gains  and  Losses  in  the  Pacific. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Lee  writes  a  well-informed  article  on 
this  subject.  He  thinks  the  importance  of  Samoa 
has  been  much  exaggerated,  and  he  is  evidently 
firmly  convinced  that  the  natives  have  much  more 
to  gain  from  the  elimination  of  the  British  factor 
than  if  the  status  quo  had  been  maintained.  The 
sooner  Germany  assumes  he:-  new  responsibilities, 
the  better  will  it  be  for  whites  and  natives  alike. 
"  Samoa  emerges  from  a  long  conflict  rent  and 
torn,  but  strange  to  say  with  five-sixths  of  her 
land  still  in  the  possession  of  her  children."  He 
thinks  the  Germans  have  been  represented  by  offi- 
cials anxious  to  conciliate  all  interests  and  acquire 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  native  wishes  and  charac- 
teristics. Whether  Samoa  is  destined  to  rise  to  an 
honourable  position  or  to  sink  to  the  level  of  other 
decaying  peoples  in  the  Southern  seas,  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  bureaucrats  at  Berlin.  The  agree- 
ment, so  far  as  Samoa  and  Tonga  are  concerned, 
may  be  described  as  absolutely  devoid  of  moral 
considerations.  "  We  use  as  an  article  of  traffic 
the  independence  of  Samoa,  which  we  were  iu 
honour  bound  to  defend.  We  accept  as  the  reward 
of  our  perfidy  the  sovereignty  of  Tonga,  which  was 
not  Germany's  to  dispose  of.  and  which  we  have 


promised  should  never  be  taken  away  save  with  the 
freest  consent  of  the  people." 

The  Gospel  of  Large  Families. 
Hannah  Lynch  gives  a  brief  and,  on  the  whole, 
not  an  unappreciative  account  of  M.  Zola's  untrans- 
latable novel  "  Fecondite."  M.  Zola's  last  novel 
was  the  glorification  of  the  gospel  of  labour.  In 
his  latest  novel  he  preaches  the  same  gospel  with 
special  application  to  another  kind  of  labour.  It 
is  curious  that  as  the  immediate  sequel  of  M.  Zola's 
visit  to  England,  which  has  long  been  proverbial 
as  the  land  of  overgrown  families,  we  should  have 
this  novel  "  Fecondite,"  the  whole  drift  of  which 
is  that  there  is  no  more  sure  way  of  salvation  than 
to  have  a  family  of  at  least  a  dozen  children.  She 
contrasts  the  teaching  of  "  Fecondite  "  with  that 
of  Tolstoi's  in  the  "  Kreutzer  Sonata."  She  does 
justice  to  the  enthusiastic  idealism  of  M.  Zola 
where  babies  are  concerned,  but  does  rather  less 
than  justice  in  her  scathing  criticism  of  his  style. 
justice  to  the  enthusiastic  idealism  of  M.  Zola 
may  be  compared  to  a  painter  who  cannot  draw  or 
a  musician  with  a  defective  ear.  His  characters 
are  mechanical  and  monotonous.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing all  that  she  says  concerning  the  coarse- 
ness of  the  conversation  in  which  his  characters 
indulge,  which,  after  all,  is  not  so  bad  as  the  con- 
versation in  "  La  Terre,"  she  declares  that  if  this 
lesson  of  Fecondite,  if  the  ideal  of  the  conjugal  life 
of  Matthieu  and  Marianne  were  printed  separately, 
it  would  be  essentially  a  brave  and  honest  lesson. 
and  one  which  youth  in  its  purest  stage  might 
study  and  learn  with  advantage. 

England.  France,  and  Newfoundland. 
Mr.  P.  T.  Magrath,  editor  of  the  "  Newfoundland 
Evening  Herald,"  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 
warns  us  that  the  perennial  dispute  with  France 
concerning  her  rights  to  the  so-called  French  shore 
of  Newfoundland  became  acute  on  January  1.  He 
suggests  that  England,  while  enabling  the  French 
fishermen  to  "  carry  on  the  cod  industry  without 
intervention,  should  prevent  them  taking  salmon, 
and  should  also  prevent  them  harassing  the  coast 
folk,  or  interfering  with  the  latent  resources  of 
the  region."  Should  the  French  object,  Mr.  Ma- 
grath would  send  one  or  more  warships  to  assist 
Newfoundland  in  enforcing  its  bait  laws,  and  then, 
be  gaily  says,  "  that  will  put  the  French  in  the 
position  of  having  to  assert  their  claims  by  force 
or  else  to  acquiesce  in  the  changed  condition  of 
affairs."  In  other  words,  at  the  very  moment 
when  we  have  all  our  available  troops  locked  up  in 
South  Africa,  we  are  to  challenge  the  French  to 
war  over  the  French  shore  question.  Mr.  Magrath, 
of  course,  like  all  persons  who  advocate  a  policy 
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that  leads  up  to  ultimatums,  protests  thru  be  Is 
uot  asking  England  to  go  to  war;  "  but  the  Inevil 
able  logic  of  circumstances  is  placing  England  in 
the  position  that  she  must  assert  her  supremacy 
ere  long,  and  all  the  omens  point  to  her  being 
obliged  to  do  so  during  this  year,"  which  is  pleas- 
ing reading  considering  what  we  know  of  similar 
assertions  of  supremacy  in  another  continent.  Bui 
we  cannot  blame  Mr.  Magrath  for  not  realising  the 
extent  to  which  Mr.  Chamberlain's  impolb 
South  Africa  has  crippled  the  Empire  throughout 
the  world. 

Gender  in   Language. 

The  peculiar  habit  of  mind  which  has  led  peoples 
to  attribute  distinctions  of  sex  to  sexless  and  in- 
animate objects  has  puzzled  a  great  many  people. 
Mr.  J.  G.  F?-aser  puts  forward  the  theory  that  the 
sex  of  inanimate  objects  was  determined  by  differ- 
ent forms  of  speech  in  men  and  women.  He 
a  number  of  illustrations  from  the  language  of 
mixed  and  savage  tribes  to  show  that  something 
resembling  this  process  is  still  going  on. 

Other  Articles. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Bailey  contributes  a  review  of  "Sti 
son's  Letters,"  and  Professor  Lewis  Campbell  has 
an  article  on  "The  Growth  of  Tragedy  in  Shakes- 
peare." Mr.  N.  L.  Jackson  points  out  the  dangers 
which  sport  surfers  from  the  advent  of  profession- 
alism. 


The  Contemporary  Review. 

The  "Contemporary  Review"  for  January,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson's  article  on 
"Capitalism  and  Imperialism  in  South  Africa." 
contains  nothing  of  very  special  interi  st.  I  have 
noticed  elsewhere  an  Officer's  review  of 
"The  War  in  South  Africa,"  and  Sir 
Walter  Kesant's  reply  to  Mr.  Buchanan's  attack  on 
Mr.  Kipling. 

Russians  in   Asia. 

Mr.   Demetrius  C.   Boulger  contributes   a    p 
on  "  Cabul  and  Herat."  in  which  he  states  that  the 
two  main  objects  of  Russia's  policy  in  Central 
are  to  gain  a  port  on  the  Persian  Gulf    and  to  es- 
tablish  a  permanent   diplomatic   representative   at 
Cabul.      England  cannot  oppose  the  former  project. 
and  Mr.  Boulger  thinks  it  would  be  unwise  to 
but  she  should  herself  take  steps  to  counterba 
Russia's  gain.      The  diplomatic  representation  of 
Russia  at  Cabul  should,  however,  be  strenuously 
opposed.       And  Russia.  Mr.  Boulger  thinks,  should 
take  the  substance   in    the   Persian    port    and   lose 
the     shadow     in     "  the     permanent     resident     at 
Cabul." 


BS   and    Motor   C 

Mr.  Joseph  Penni  n  w  i  Itee  on  "  <  M  her  Things  and 

Improvements  in  Cycles,"  the  m  if  bis 

being  to  denounce  the  free  wheel,  ai 

idvocal  ■  long  cranks  and  high  gears.        I 

of  the  failure  of  the  cycle  trade  is  the  Bystei 

buying  bicycles  ready  made,  which  has  super 

the  old  system  of  having  them   built  to  measure 

The  cycle  ••  boom."  however,  has  now  passed  . 

and  will  be  succeeded  by  the  motor  car.      Mr.  Pen 

j:  — 

Then  any   long< 

fact  Chat  the  motor      I  I 

with  its  d<  - 
ways,  which  ruin  the  roads,  if  I 

ompany  promote!  -  I '  ■ 

I,     the  silly  restrictions  of  the  police  and 
i    mncil  tramway  and  omnibu 
ilio  momenl   interfere  with  this  industry.       B 
'lew  s  that  in  I 

■ M  as  the  horse  is  in  tie  y,  and  the 

□al  aa  the  auto  ■ 
'  for  the  b 

Cromwell's  Constitutional  Aims. 

Professor  S.  R.  Gardiner,  writing  under  this  I 

defends  Cromwell  from  the  accusation  of 

Opportunist  without    any    fixed    principli 

only  object  was  to  gain  for  his  Government  the 

support  of  the  nation.       He  says:  — 

well,  even  in 
'of  military   rale,   battli 
oligarchy  without   which  his  Government 

ay  condemn,  aa   I   ha  d,  the  1 

■lit    which   cor  the   main! 

We  ha\  e  do  ri|  ;e  I      -a wed 

with  ■    and    law-br 

.  with  the  ill 

lit    in   SUi 

of  popular  disconti 

Other  Articles. 
Mr.    Augustine    Birrell 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  jor  R.  S.  Con 

unib  r   the   title  of   "  The   Riddle   of   | 
discusses   some    problems    of   ethnology    and    phil- 
ology.    .Mice  Zimmern,  writing  on  "Ladies'  Dwell- 

an  account  of  some  efforts  that   I 
be.  n  made  to  provide  cheap  homes  for 
working-women.       Dr,    Stalker,   writing  on   "Our 

::t   Knowledge    of  the  Life  of  Christ." 
with  some  problems  of  Christian  scholarship.     Th 
Countess  Mai  mder  tie 

"  Puer  Parvilus  "  deals  with  the  Italian 


The    Nineteenth    Century. 

■itnry"  for  January  is  laj 
a  military  number,  and   the  e  of  the 

South  African  struggle  i  I  on  only  in  one 

arti<  le.       I  have  here  with   Sir  Q    S 

Clark,  's  papi  r  on   "  The  Empire," 

Mr.  Sidney   I  The  Military  Weakne         ( 

'  Stopford's  on  "  The  Volunte 
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and  Sir  Henry  I  loworth  s  on  "The  Employment  of 
Indian  Troops."  The  only  other  article  separately 
dealt  with  is  Mr.  R.  H.  Townshend's  on  "The  Com- 
mon Mule." 

The    War    Relief    Funds. 

The  Rev.  C.  G.  Lang  thinks  that  there  is  grave 
danger  of  the  funds  subscribed  for  the  relief  of 
our  soldiers  and  their  families  not  being  laid  out 
to  advantage  owing  to  lack  of  concentration,  which 
will  give  rise  to  overlapping  and  confusion.  As 
far  as  temporary  relief  is  concerned,  he  thinks  that 
the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Relief  Association  would 
administer  the  funds  better  than  anyone  else. 
What  is  required,  however,  is  a  national  organisa- 
tion, specially  formed  to  control  the  distribution. 
The  function  of  this  organisation  he  defines  as 
follows:  — 

ill  To  attempt,  if  it  be  still  possible,  to  bring  the 
methods  oi    temporary   relief  under  common   principles 

of  actum:    (2)    to  induce  the  committees  of  the  various 

funds   tn   "| I  "   their   surpluses   for  permanent   relief 

in  a  single  national  fund;  (3)  to  consider  carefully  the 
best  form  which  permanent  relief  ought  to  take:  (41  it 
it  accepts  the  Patriotic  Commissioners  as  the  best  avail- 
able trustees,  tu  advise  them  as  to  the  best  procedure, 
and  to  induce  the  public  also  on  its  authority  to  accept 
them:  101  to  collect  and  use  information  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  relict  required  in  various  parts  of  the  country: 
(6)  to  provide  a  system  of  representative  district  com 
mittees.  to  give  local  information,  to  investigate  ami  re- 
port  on  suitable  cases,  and  to  supervise  locally  the  ad- 
ministration   nt    relief. 

Catholicity    and    "  Curialism." 

Dr.  St.  George  Mivart,  writing  on  "  The  Con- 
tinuity of  Catholicism,"  reviews  the  changes  in 
general  beliefs  which  have  taken  place  among 
Catholics  since  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity. 
The  object  of  his  article  is  to  show  that  though  the 
majority  of  these  changes  have  taken  place  in 
modern  times,  they  have  done  so  gradually  and 
without  any  authoritative  official  recognition,  and 
therefore  without  any  interruption  of  the  continu- 
ous life  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  real  enemy 
to  this  broad  Catholicity  is  what  Dr.  Mivart  labels 
"  Curialism  ":  — 

The    Curia     has    learnl     nothing    as    to    the    teal     coiuli 

i    oi    mankind   beyond   its  own   surroundings.       Cer- 

•  only  it  ha>  learnt  nothing  as  to  the  nature  and  ten- 
dencies of  thai  dominant  factor  in  the  world — our  own 
race.       Essentially   despotic,  it   has  still   no  glimmering 

of  the  truth  that  the  English-speaking  peoples  have 
thrown  off,  once  ami  for  ever,  despotism  of  whatsoever 
kind,  ami  will  never  submit  to  the  cent  ra'iised  tyranny 
which  is  the  Curialist's  only  notion  of  government.  The 
-t niggle  will  doubt lc>-  be  long  between  Catholicity 
h  i  h  desires  i'l  truth,  justice,  and  rational  liberty  in 
religion)    and    Curialism,    but     the    defeat    of    the    latter. 

however  long  delayed,   is  well  assured. 

Standardising    Sentences. 

Mr.  Montague  Crackanthorpe,  Q.C.,  discusses  the 
problem  whether  it  is  possible  for  judicial  experts 
to  fix  conventional  units  wherewith  to  measure  the 


punishment  of  crime.  He  thinks  that  a  committee 
of  our  most  experienced  judges  could  attain  this 
object:  — 
Suppose  the  Queen's   Bench 


its   own    DOdJ    ha\  ing   th 

law  .       Suppose    each    oi 


I  )i\  isioii    to   choose   six    oi 

argot  experience  in  criminal 
these  he  asked  what  are  the 
average  sentences  he  would  pronounce,  apart  from  spe- 
cial circumstances,  on  an  adult  male  who  had  been 
convicted  oi  those  offences  which  most  commonly  recur, 
and  who  is  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  First  »>l 
fenders  Act.  Having  thus  got  six  average  sentences,  let 
the  average  of  those  averages  be  taken.  Ret  the  same 
process  he  gone  through  where  there  are  one  or  more 
previous  conviction-,  ami  let  the  average  of  the  increase 
of  sentence  attributable  to  the  fact  be  ascertained  in  like 
manner. 

Nathaniel   Hawthorne's   Ghost   Story. 

From  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  unpublished  papeis 
the  Editor  selects  a  curious  ghost  story.  It  was 
written  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  in  the  year  1856. 
When  Hawthorne  was  living  at  Boston  he  used  to 
meet  frequently  in  the  Athenaeum  Club  an  old  Uni- 
tarian divine  of  the  name  of  Dr.  Harris.  This  old 
gentleman,  who  was  a  somewhat  quaint  and  un- 
mistakable figure,  used  to  occupy  a  certain  arm- 
chair in  the  club  where  he  used  to  read  the  news- 
papers. Hawthorne  maintains  that  on  the  day 
on  which  he  heard  of  his  death,  and  for  several 
days  and  weeks  afterwards,  he  saw  the  ghost  of 
Dr.  Harris  sitting  reading  the  newspaper  in  the 
same  armchair  before  the  fire.  He  does  not  think 
anyone  else  in  the  club  saw  him.  But  he  saw  him 
unmistakably.  The  odd  thing  was  that  he  never 
saw  him  come  in  or  go  out:  sometimes  he  was  not 
there:  — 

1  saw  the  figure,  day  after  day.  for  a  considerable 
spec  of  time,  ami  took  no  pains  to  ascertain  whether  it 
was  a  ghost  or  no.  I  never,  to  my  knowledge,  saw  him 
come  into  the  reading-room  or  depart  from  it.  There 
sat  Doctor  Harris  in  his  customary  chair,  and  I  can 
say   litt'e  else  about    him. 

The  ghostly  visitant  seemed  to  recognise  Haw- 
thorne, and  on  one  occasion  the  ghost — 
fixed  upon  me  from  beneath  his  spectacles  a  melancholy 
look  of  helplessness,  which,  if  my  heart  had  not  been  as 
hard  as  a  paving-stone,  I  could  hardly  have  withstood. 
But  I  did  withstand  it:  ami  f  think  I  saw  him  no  more 
after  this  last  appealing  look,  which  still  dwells  in  my 
memory  as  perfectly  as  while  my  own  eyes  were  en- 
countering the  dim  and  bleared  eyes  of  the  ghost. 

Judaism  in  France. 

M.  Paul  Bettelheim  has  a  short  paper  on  "  The 
Jews  in  France,"  which  does  not  throw  much  fresh 
light  on  the  problem.  He  thinks  that  the  betrayal 
of  General  Boulanger  by  his  Jewish  supporters 
was  one  of  the  main  political  causes  of  recent 
French  Anti-Semitism.  The  social  causes  began 
to  develop  after  the  war  with  Germany:  — 

At  this  period  it  was  noticed,  or  simply  supposed. 
as  it  is  every  where,  that  the  Jews  managed  to  escape 
better  than  others.  They  began  to  be  regarded  with 
distrust.  Their  ways  of  doing  business  were  criticised. 
This  would  have  been  nothing  had  it  not  been  for  the 
scandals  of  the  Panama  enterprise  which  were  revealed 
at  this  time.  With  signal  unfairness,  but  as  could  only 
I speeted,  the  Christian   promoters  were  entirely  for- 
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j-i* » 1 1 « •  1 1     and     the    Jewish    corrupters     onlj     Baron     de 
Reinach,  Cornelius  Herz,  and  Arl  re  rememl 

M.  Dettelheim  thinks  that  French  Anti-Semitism 
is  only  a  temporary   phenomenon. 


The  North  American  Review. 

The  "  North  American  Review  "  for  Decembi 
essentially  a  South  African  number.       Mr.    Bi 
Karl    Blind,    M.    Francis    Charmes,    Max    Nordau, 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  Mr.  Demetrius  Boulger 
all  contribute  articles  dealing  directly  or  indirectly 
with  the  war,  its  causes  and  its  consequent 

Confession  among  Catholics. 

The  K.  v.  R.  P.  Clarke.  S.J..  contributes  a  del. 

of  the  practice  of  auricular  confession.     He  says:  — 

'The  natural  origin  and  fountain  bead  of  confession 
is  to  be  found  in  an  instinct  of  human  nature,  which 
leads  us  to  communicate  to  others  ,\u\  strong  emotion 
present  to  the  soul,  any  powerful  influence  engendering 
m  us  joy  or  sorrow,  hope  or  fear,  sell  approbation  oi  - 
reproach.  1:  some  counter-motive  render  concealment 
necessary,  the  suppression  will  be  painful  •  i  us,  and 
will  aggravate  cur  suffering,  where  the  influence  present 
to  the  sold  is  one  unfavourable  to  its  happiness.  S'ow, 
.i  sense  of  guill  is,  of  all  emotions  whirl,  affect  th< 
the  one   which   i  auses  the   moat 

and   is  the  most   destructive  of  all  true  pe  me 

self-reproach,   tear,   remorse,   disgust   at   the  thought    o 
the  past,  and  despondency  at  the  prospeci  of  the  future, 
all  combine  to  make  life  almosi  intolerable.      The  desire 
t'i  exterminate  that    which  is  the  source  of  out    mental 
suffering    sometimes    becomes    irresistible.        I    am    not 
concerned    with    the   source   of  this  curious    ins 
-elf  revelation,  but  the  fact  of  the  relief  thai    il    i 
to  the  heavily-burdened  soul  is  undeniable. 

The  Decay  of  the    American  Congress. 
Mr.  .loseph   Pulitzer  asks  "  Has  Congress   Abdi- 
cated?" and  answers  his  question   in  the  affirma- 
tive.       The    Executive    in    America,    he    says,    has 
usurped    all    the    powers    of    Congress,    which    is 
guided,  directed  and   controlled   by  the    President. 
The  continuance  of  military  government    in   Cuba 
in  spite  of  the  declaration  of  April.  1898.  that  the 
people  of  Cuba   were  "  tree  arid   independent,"  the 
annexation   of   Hawaii    and    carrying   on   a    war   in 
the  Philippines  which  has  never  bei  n  recognised  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  are  all  instate, 
of  the  tyrannical  power  which  party  spirit  and  pat- 
ronage has  put   Into  the  hands  of  the   Executive. 
"Congress   is   no    longer   the   guardian    of   Ameri- 
can liberty."  says  Mr.  Pulitzer,  and  until  the  p 
ronage    if  100,000  offices  is  taken  out  of  the  ban  Is 
of  the  President  it  can  never  regain  its  lost  author- 
ity.     Mr.  Perry  Belmont  writes  on  a  cognate  sub- 
ject in  his  article  on  "Congn         ■     President,  and 
the  Philippine-.  I  b    -ays 

.    '  l"'   I  "'ted   States  I  !oi  eminent   is  not    bound   to  " 
into  all  the  world  "  preaching  am   other  political  go»i 
than  that  ol  it-  written  Constitution,  under  which  even' 
new  acquisition   has  been   treated  as  an   in.  ho 


■ 
our  gloi 
stitution.  thai  I  nion,  thai  expansion,  that 
our  flag  hitherto  been  an  emblem  ■ 
and  or  -■ 

Other    Arte 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton  contribute  of  pages 

in  which  he  acknowledges  the  sportsmanlike 
menl   of  the  pi    pie  ol    the   United 
the  yai  hi    •    ■  I  Ictober.       Mrs    P 

scribes  the  pi  sition  of  native  women  in  India.  Mr. 
W.  B.  Yeats  writes  ou  -The  Literary  Movement  in 
Ir<  land."      Mr.  John   Dalzell  ad  Securing 

the  Gold  Stat:. lard  by  Law."  Mr.  Hugh  H.  I.u- 
writing  on  "The  Highways  of  the  People."  tret 
of  the  probh  m  of  railway  ownership  in  the  United 

States. 


The  Sunday  Strand. 

Sir  George  Newnes  has  brought  oul  at   last  the 
u.  w  Sunday  sixpenny  magazine  which  is  to  be  the 
ompanion  of  the  "Strand   Magazine."       It   is  of 
an   attractive   appearance,    with    a    bright    scarlet 
ind  copiously  Illustrated. 
Its  eh>.t  feature  is  the  serial  publication  of  the 
"  Life  Of  Christ."  by  Ian  Madaren.      But  the  popu- 
larity and   value  of  this  essay   in   a    very   familiar 
field   cannot   be  judged   from    the   first    instable 
Indeed,   it   opens  somewhat   unfortunately  with   an 
assertion    which    must    strike    every    one    as    it: 
curate.        No   one.    thinks   "  Ian    Maclaren."    has 
>'«■'    been   i  r   proposing  a  statue  of  J< 

Christ.       It    were  an   impossible  stupidity,   it    wi 
.an  actual  blasphemy.      Surely  every  crucifix 
the    other    sculptural     representations     of     J< 
Christ,    which    abound    in    every   church    in    Chris- 
tendom, give  the  lie  to  such  an  astonishing 
tion.      So  far  from  its  being  an  Impossibllit) 
en  et  a  Man,,,  ol  Jesus  Christ,  it   would  be  m 
like  the  truth  to  say  that  there  are  mon  of 

.Je<m*.  in  one  shape  .„•  another,  than  of  an\ 
person    who    has   ev.r   trod    this    world. 
Thi    other  Bpecial    features   in   the   ouml 

port   on   what    he   has  don.,   with 
the     '  Dark-,  st      England  ney;    and    a    Blight 

Mr.    Joseph    Chamberlain    as    Sunday- 
S(1"  "'    '  both    of   which    are    noticed    .  Is. 

Sir  Walti  r   Bi  ,,.v 

about  gambling,  the  first  instalment  of  which  con- 
tains much  more  about  spooks  than  about  gamblii 
Sevi  ral  of  Dcre's  pietun 

How  r.lls  us  how  Dr.  Barnardo  findshis  bables.and 
then    Is  an   Interesting     brief  ng 

Dr.    Pari;,  i    has   becOm<    a   spirit.:  |s 

ussion    | 

Dr    Parker   is  to  l.i-  cona  lousness  ..f  the  pr   :< 

<>f  the  spirit  of  his  departed  wife       Mr    H. 
and    Mr.    Price    TTnehes    have    their   say    upon    r>r 
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Parker's  experiences.  Mr.  Hughes  does  not  see 
the  need  for  any  such  assistance  when  we  are 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit  of 
Cod. 


The   Forum. 


The  "'  Forum  "  for  December  is  a  number  rather 
niidcr  average  interest,  and  contains  no  article 
railing  for  separate  notice  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  J.  Castell  Hopkins'  "British  View  of  the 
Pransvaal  Question,"  which  will  be  found  noticed 
among  the  Leading  Articles. 

The  Trust  Problem. 
Professor  Bemis  writes  on  "The  Real  Nature  of 
the  Trust  Problem,"  dealing  with  all  the  proposed 
remedies— such  as  tariff  and  railroad  reform,  pub- 
licity, prevention  of  boycotts  and  discrimination  to 
retailers.  He  thinks  that  although  all  these  may 
prove  effective,  a  much  more  thorough  attitude 
must  be  adopted  by  the  public'  before  the  abuses  of 
monopolies  are  remedied:- — 

Before  we  can  deal  adequately  with  the  trust  problem, 
we  shall  have  to  build  our  battering-ram  back  in  the 
hills,  and  gradually  move  it  up  to  the  walls  of  Jericho; 
getting  practice  and  preparing  for  the  final  struggle  by 
overthrowing  many  obstacles  as  we  move  along.  There 
must  be  such  a  change  in  our  attitude  that  we  shall  not 
merely  envy  the  trust  because  we  are  not  fortunate 
enough  to  be  in  one,  and  that  it  will  be  no  longer  pos- 
sible for  our  State  universities  to  receive  a  pa'try  three 
or  five  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  the  investigation  and 
teaching  of  all  these  great  economic  and  social  ques- 
tion*, as  is  the  case  in  most  of  our  States  to-day,  while 
monopoly  magnates  think  nothing  of  securing  to  their 
universities  ten  times  as  much  a  year  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Furthermore,  our  American  States  will  have 
to  cease  to  be  contented  with  commissioners,  State  at- 
torneys,  &c,  worth  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
and  going  out  of  office  with  every  change  of  administra- 
tion, while  a  sugar  refinery  or  a  railroad  is  ready  to 
pay  five  to  ten  times  as  much  for  its  talent  wherewith 
to  oppose  or  checkmate  public  control. 

Australian  Federation. 

The  Hon.  H.  H.  Husk  has  a  paper  entitled  "The 

Commonwealth   of   Australia,"   in   which   he   gives 

a   general  description   of  the  great  island,  laying 

stress  on  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  one  of  our 

great  possessions  containing  a  race  wholly  British 

in  origin:  — 

It    needs   no    prophetic   spirit  to    foresee   that   within 
.mother  twenty-five  years  the  British  Empire  will  con- 
sist    no    longer    of    a    single    country    surrounded    by    a 
group    of   great    colonics    and    dependencies,    but    of   a 
federation  of  States  bound  together  by  common  ties  of 
blood,  traditions,  language,  religion,  and  law,  under  the 
deney    of   the   British    crown.       In    such    a   federa- 
may  well  be  found  the  solution  of  the  vexed  ques- 
tion   of    Inland's  self-government.       Under  it,   it   is  not 
too  much  to  hope  thai  in  Canada  the  English  and  French 
elements  of  population  may  be  thoroughly  amalgamated 
m  fei   in"  as  well   as  in   institutions,  or  that   in  a  ereat 
South     African    Commonwealth    the   British    and   Dutch 
•  '•■Hints   mav   grow   permanently   reconciled.       By   the 
iieh  a  federation  can  go  into  effect,  however,  there 


is  no  doubt  that,  next  to  the  parent  State,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia  will  be  at  once  the  most  important 
and  the  most  powerful  element. 

Other  Articles. 
Professor  Richard  Burton,  writing  on  "The  Fun- 
damentals of  Fiction,"  declares  that  the  day  is 
passing  when  novelists  could  use  their  characters  as 
pegs  on  which  to  hang  theories,  and  that  the  clear 
bodying  forth  of  men  and  women  as  they  are  will 
be  regarded  as  the  chief  object  of  the  novel  in 
future.  Mr.  O.  P.  Austen  contributes  a  statistical 
article  dealing  with  the  present  distribution  and 
condition  of  Africa.  Professor  J.  H.  Gore  writes 
on  "The  Commercial  Relations  of  England  and 
Germany."  There  is  an  article  on  "The  Status  of 
Puerto  Rico,"  by  the  Hon.  H.  G.  Curtis,  who  thinks 
that  Puerto  Rico  should  be  created  into  a  territory 
when  the  inhabitants  are  prepared  for  it  by  educa- 
tion. 


The  Century  Magazine. 

The  "Century"  opens  the  New  Year  well.  Be- 
sides the  papers  of  Mr.  John  Morley  on  Cromwell 
and  of  Captain  Slocum  on  his  solitary  sail  across 
the  Indian  Ocean,  which  claim  separate  notice, 
there  is  a  mass  of  entertaining  matter.  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  urges  the  cultivation  of  "fellow- 
feeling  as  a  political  factor,"  good  fellowship 
among  members  of  all  classes  being  held  by  him 
to  be  more  potent  than  any  Acts  of  Congress  in 
the  creation  of  national  homogeneity.  Mr.  B.  T. 
Washington  describes  several  encouraging  signs  of 
progress  among  the  negroes  of  the  South.  He 
notes  as  one  of  the  chief  solvents  of  the  black  pro- 
blem the  increasing  possession  of  land  and  capital, 
and  consequently  of  social  influence,  by  negroes. 
Educational  and  then  economic  advance  promises 
to  promote  social  cohesion  in  the  South.  He  hopes 
that  the  lessons  so  learnt  will  not  be  forgotten  in 
dealing  with  the  coloured  people  of  Cuba  and 
Puerto  Rico.  Rudyard  Kipling's  poem,  "In  the 
Matter  of  One  Compass" — or  the  song  of  the  mag- 
netic needle — does  not  impress  one  with  the 
author's  characteristic  power  and  felicity.  Stephen 
Phillips  has  a  fine  and  terrible  poem  entitled 
"Childless,"  which  burns  into  speech  the  agony  of 
the  barren  woman.  Mr.  R.  T.  Kelly  gives  a  pic- 
ture of  married  life  "Among  the  Fellaheen,"  which 
might  mitigate  the  frenzy  of  the  childless.  She  is 
but  treated  as  an  animal;  and  destined  brides  have 
preferred  poison  to  marriage.  Pictorially,  perhaps, 
the  most  effective  feature  is  the  series  of  coloured 
drawings  of  the  Antarctic  Seas,  after  photographs 
by  Fred.  A.  Cook,  the  American  member  of  the 
Belgian  expedition,  who  contributes  also  a  vivid 
sketch  of  his  experiences  and  discoveries. 
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The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 

To  the  English  reader  there  is  little  or  nothing 
that  is  actual  in  the  "Revue  des  Deux  Mondes," 
simply  because  there  is  little  or  nothing  about  the 
war.  No  doubt  this  silence  will  be  broken  when 
the  war  is  over,  and  we  shall  be  furnished  with 
sufficient  material  for  estimating  the  nature  and 
forte  of  respectable  French  opinion  as  distin- 
guished from  the  outrages  of  the  gutter  Press. 

The  Neutrality  of  Belgium. 
In  the  first  December  number  the  Due  de  Brog- 
lie  has  a  curious  article  on  some  autograph  notes 
made  by  King  Louis  Philippe,  and  communicated 
to  the  French  Academy  by  the  Due  d'Aumale  a 
tew  months  before  his  death.  These  notes,  in 
rlu-  Due  de  Broglie's  opinion,  may  serve  to  remind 
France  of  the  services  rendered  to  her  by  the  I 
Bourbon  who  reigned  over  her.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  was  a  task  of 
extraordinary  difficulty  in  view  wf  the  more  or 
less  openly  avowed  hostility  of  the  rest  of  Europe, 
but  France  experienced  the  benefit  of  it  in  1870, 
when  she  did  not  have  to  trouble  about  the  Belgian 
frontier.  The  Due  de  Broglie's  account  of  the 
methods  by  which  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  was 
secured  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  es- 
tablished is  a  long  and  detailed  one,  and  is  based 
partly  upon  the  notes  of  Louis  Philippe  already 
mentioned,  partly  upon  the  "Memoirs  of  Talley- 
rand," of  which  he  is  the  editor. 

The   Latin    Races. 
M.    F'ouillee   contributes   a    long   article   on    the 
Latin   races,   which   he  defends   with  much    vigour 
and  eloquence  against  their  detractors.      He  main- 
tains that  there  is  no  scientific  truth  in  the  theories 
which    maintain   the  native  inferiority   or   the   de 
generation  of  the  so-called  Neo-Latin  people.  These 
theories  he  regards  as  only  one  of  the  innumerable 
shapes   in    which    may   be   found    the   abiding 
deney  of  humanity  to  reverence  strength  and  suc- 
cess.      Those  who  praise  the  glory  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  are  really  praising  industrialism,  co 
mercialism   and   money;    the  new   gospel    is   to   he 
practical,  to  be  energetic,  which  is  too  frequently 
translated  into  brutal  action  and  unscrupulous 
quisiticn  of  wealth,  success  being  held   to  justify 
everything.      The  question  is  whether  the  power  of 
nations    is    to    be    measured    solely    by    the    stan- 
dard of  material  success.  Probably  everyone  would 
agree  in  placing  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  Latin 
nations   the   kingdom    of   Spain:    and    yel    it    is    a 
plausihle  contention  of  M,  Fouillee  that  in  the  i 
war  Spain  lost  a  good  many  mischievous  illusions, 
as  well  as  her  colonies,  and  that  in  the  future  I 
geographical    position   will   give   her  a    renewal    of 
her  old  prospe-Uy.       The  i~>s  of  the  dead  weigh! 


°1"   :  ties,   which   drew   away   >  ■  ir  a 

great  part  of  the  manh  iod  of  .-pain,  may  be 

ing  in  disguise,  and  the  country  is  certain  t 
•  pled  now  with  rapidity.       M.  Fouillee  n 
aminei    Italy.       This  country,  he  says,  has  i  >  day 
two  grt  progress  and  of  growing  in- 

fluence—its fertility,  which  ensuies  it   a  gri 
velopment  of  population,   ami    its  sobriety,   which 
saves  it  from  the  danger  of  alcoholism.      The  in- 
i  rease  of  population  in  Italy  is  enormously  gre: 
than   that  of  France,  and  is  even  slightly  greater 
than  that  of  Oermany.  while  on  the  average  •• 
Italian   drinks  only   one-fifth   as   much    alcol 
every  Frenchman.      M.  Fouillee  then  e.,n^i 
state  of   his   own    country.       France   is   generally 
con&idered   to   I  Ing  from  too  much  dei 

cracy,   ill-di  and    Ill-organised.       M.   Fouil- 

lee thinks  that  the  marvel  is.  when  • 
five  years  of  French  history  are  considered!   that 
his  countrymen  are  not  much  wi  r  ••       What  other 
people,  he  asks,  in  the  same  circumstances,  subject 
to  the  samelackoffirm  gove-nment.  would  not  hi 
mmitted  even  worse  follies?      M.  Fouillee  g 
"ti  to  point  out  that  in  the  competition  for  i 
for  the  new  University  of  San  Francisco  ther 
foui  lesigns,  of  which   nit 

Frenchmen,  and  all  were  by  pupils  of  the  Frei 
.school  of  Fine  Arts.      Gratifying  as  this  no  doubt 
is  to  the  national  pride,  it  can  hardly  be  regard 
as  a  conclusive  answer  to  the  charges  of  dec 
and  moral  decay  which  the  Dreyfus  case  prima; 
caused  to  he   brought  against  France.     M.    Fouil- 
lee reminds  us  of  the  commercial  achievements 
Latin  races  in  the  past:   hanking  itself  was  an 
lian  invention,  the  Portu  ubled  tl. 

Of  Good   Mope  and  i  India  with  their 

ing-houses,  and  apparently  M.  Fouillee's  argument 
is.   Why  should   they  m  Finally 

he    quotes    that    noble    -,  ,,,,      Spinoza 

"There  is  a   place  also  for  all   peoples  in   the  des- 
tinies of  the  izre.it    human   family,  and   none  is  by 

nature  or  ra loomed  to  decadence  "      The  futu 

is  not,  he  thinks,  either  for  Anglo-Saxons  or  ' 
us.    hut    for  the   wiso-t,   the   most    Industrlou 
and    the   most    m  ipli 


The  NouvcIIe   Revue. 

The  "  Nouvelle  Revue      for  December  : 

■  far  as  it   has  two  or  three  articles  conn< 

•dy   with    the  situation    in    S      | 
Airi<  aro  of  curl 

unequal   merit. 

v   French   '  M      Chamberlain. 

The  first   December  number  contain  |y  of 

Mr    Chamberlain   from  t;  r  M.  B< 

ami  - 
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Mr.  Chamberlain's  compatriots  and  of  himself. 
I  !,,■  real  interest  of  the  article  lies  in  the  evidence 
which  the  writer  brings  forward  or  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's early  goodwill  towards  France,  which  con- 
trasts amusingly  enough  with  the  German  sym- 
pathies of  the  famous  Leicester  luncheon  oration. 
For  example,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  present  at  a 
great  meeting  in  the  Birmingham  Town  Hall  held 
on  September  12,  1S70,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pressing sympathy  with  and  good  wishes  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  newly-proclaimed  French  Re- 
public. In  his  speech  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  that 
he  had  come  to  grasp  the  hand  of  the  French  Re- 
public, and  he  went  on  to  praise  Re- 
publican government  in  general,  even  looking  for- 
ward to  a  time  when  such  a  form  of  government 
should  be  established  in  England.  M.  Beaugard 
briefly  traces  Mr.  Chamberlain's  career  with  special 
reference  to  his  frequent  changes  of  opinion  upon 
both  foreign  and  domestic  policy.  Summing  up 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  he  reminds  us  that  Cardinal 
Manning  once  told  Mr.  Stead  that' Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  a  "  hoity-toity  fellow."  and  this  judgment  ap- 
pears to  commend  itself  to  this  French  critic. 

The  Mines  of  the  Transvaal. 
M.  Meunier  contributes  a  paper  on  the  mines  of 
the  Transvaal,  in  which,  of  course,  he  finds  the 
principal  motive  for  the  war.  M.  Meunier's  article 
is.  for  the  most  part,  extremely  technical,  and 
deals  with  the  subject  almost  entirely  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  mineralogist.  For  the  rest. 
he  thinks  that  just  as  the  English  hastened  to  an- 
nex Kimberley  on  the  first  news  of  the  discovery  of 
diamonds,  so  now  the  desire  for  the  auriferous  re- 
gion of  the  Transvaal  is  the  sole,  or  at  any  rate 
the  main  motive  of  the  present  war. 

The  Voulet-Chanoine  Tragedy. 
M.  Mevil,  in  some  remarks  on  th«  terrible  story 
of  the  Voulet-Chanoine  mission,  attributes  it  to 
the  incompetence  of  French  colonial  methods.  It 
is  difficult  to  contradict  him  when  he  says  that  one 
more  similar  affair,  and  the  prestige  of  France  in 
the  Soudan  would  be  mortally  wounded.  M.  Mevil 
pleads  for  the  separation  of  colonial  affairs  from 
the  sphere  of  ordinary  political  struggles,  and 
their  committal  into  the  hands  of  competent  per- 
sons uninfluenced  by  political  considerations.  It 
is  the  old  complaint  of  excessive  centralisation, 
and  unwillingness  to  give  a  free  hand  to  the  gover- 
nors on  the  spot  who  know  the  circumstances. 

Prince  Henry  the  Anglophobe. 
Prince  Henry  of  Orleans  has  one  of  his  charac- 
teristically Anglophobe  articles  dealing  with  the 
foreign  and  colonial  efforts  of  France.  At  any 
rate  he  pays  perfidious  Albion  the  compliment  of 
believing     that     she     knows   her  own    mind   and 


steadily  pursues  her  foreign  and  colonial  aims  with 
sleepless  vigilance,  in  forcible  contrast  to  the 
drifting  opportunism  of  France. 


The  Revue  de  Paris. 

Th<  "  K>  \  "<'  'ie  Paris  "  for  December  fully  main- 
tains the  reputation  it  has  acquired  for  well-writ- 
ten and  interesting  articles. 

The  Reform  of  Courts-Martial. 
A  sort  of  back-wash  of  the  Dreyfus  case  is  seen 
in  the  article  by  M.  Dietz  on  the  reform  of  courts- 
martial.  He  shows  that  the  organisation  of  French 
military  justice  has  existed  for  a  little  more  than 
a  century,  deriving  its  origin  from  three  laws 
which  were  passed  under  the  Directory  in  1796  and 
1797.  M.  Dietz  goes  on  to  describe  the  main 
lines  of  a  proposed  reform,  which  he  considers 
-would  not  weaken  in  the  least  the  discipline  in  the 
army  or  the  authority  of  the  commanding  officers, 
while  it  would  at  the  same  time  ensure  to  the 
defence  all  those  guarantees  of  justice  which  even 
the  meanest  citizen  has  a  right  to  demand.  Broadly 
speaking,  this  new  plan  aims  at  furnishing  persons 
well  acquainted  with  both  military  and  juridical 
procedure  as  the  personnel  of  courts-martial. 

Foreigners  at  the  Paris  Exhibition. 
M.  Corday  has  an  article  very  full  of  figures 
on  the  provision  made  for  the  accommodation  of 
strangers  at  the  forthcoming  great  show  in  Paris 
It  is  rather  curious,  by  the  way,  to  see  the  Trans- 
vaal mentioned  in  the  list  of  nations  which  will 
be  o'ficially  represented.  M.  Corday  explains  how 
each  country  is  represented  by  one  or  more  agents, 
who  arrange  the  building  of  the  pavilions  in  which 
the  manufactures  of  each  particular  country  are 
displaved.  It  is  evident  from  the  description 
which  he  gives  of  certain  selected  features  in  the 
pavilions  of  all  the  various  nations  that  the  great 
exhibition  of  1900  will  absolutely  surpass  the 
glories  of  any  of  its  predecessors. 

Pan-Britainism. 
To  the  second  December  number  M.  Berard  con- 
tributes an  analysis  of  the  modern  spirit  of  Pan- 
Britainism,  which  has,  according  to  our  neigh- 
bours, so  unfortunately  captured  Enedaml  Much 
nolitical  information  of  exceptional  interest  may 
be  gathered  from  this  article:  as,  for  instance,  that 
Lord  Salisbury,  the  nominal  chief  of  the  Govern- 
ment, has  given  up  the  reins  practically  to  the 
monopolist,  J.  Chamberlain.  M.  Berard  is  not  by 
any  means  converted  to  the  dogma  of  fair  trade 
patronised  by  Sir  Howard  Vincent;  he  does  not  see 
that  it  would  pay  us  to  sacrifice  our  gigantic 
foreign  trade  for  the  sake  of  what  would  certainly 
not  be  a  corresponding  gain  in  the  shape  of  inter- 
colonial   trade. 
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I.-FINANCE    AND    TRADE    IN    VICTORIA. 
By  "  A.  J.  Wilson,   I  ink.'" 


The  War  and  Commerce. 

For  the_  first  three  months  after  the  de- 
claration of  the  war  commerce  in  these  colonics 
continued  without  any  effects  being  felt,  as  the 
munity  were  strong  in  the  belief  that  the  well-tried 
power  of  the  Empire  would  soon  end  what  appeared 
to  be  then,  and  what  appears  to  he  still,  an  uneven 
struggle.  But  the  strain  has  been  great,  as  we  are  now 
feeling  its  effect  upon  luiMiiess  to  some  extenl  Neverthe- 
less Victoria  ha.s,  in  a  way.  benefited  to  a  very  material 
extent  by  the  demands  tor  her  produce.  During  the 
past  six  months  something  like  si\t\  steamers  and  sailer-, 
nave  taken  away  full  cargoes  from  these  ports,  and  it 
is  estimated  that,  exclusive  of  live  stock,  of  which 
considerable  numbers  have  gone  forward,  about  150,000 
tons  of  grain,  flour,  meats,  &c,  have  been  despa 
for  the  British  troops  now  quartered  in  the  African 
states.  The  demand,  in  all  probability,  will  keep  up 
for  fully  the  next  twelve  months.  To  date,  bo  far, 
the    Australasian    shipments    must     represent    close    on 

£4,000,000  sterling  in  value.       Higher  prices   havi     I 

paid  for  produce,  and  the  good  effect  has  been  d 
tributed  throughout  the  whole  colony.  On  the  othei 
Viand,  those  industries  directly  connected  with  the  im- 
port trade  have  suffered  of  late  to  some  material  ex- 
tent. Trade  is  not  now  so  good  as  was  expected, 
although  better  than  at  this  date  last  year,  and  though 
an  improvement  would  be  immediately  noticeable,  were 
good  reports  to  come  to  hand  from  the  land  of  veldl 
and  karoo,  at  the  moment  of  writing  the  prospects  are 
no)    so  good   as  one  could   desire. 


The  Stock  Exchange. 


To  all  intents  and  purposes,   the  9toek    Exchange  of 
Melbourne  might  have  closed  its  neatly  decorated  doors, 
dispensed    with    the    daily    meetings,    and    bidden    its 
members  take  themselves  off  for  a   further  vacatio 
the  sad   sea  waves.      All   the  business   in   the   past    month 

could  be  literally  put  in  a  hat.  Each  day  London 
variations  were  cabled  through,  and  brokers  -poke  the 
drop  or  fall;  but,  mind  you.  spoke  only,  and  operating 
was  out  of  the  question.      Something  lack 

ing.       There   is   not    the    "-nip"    in    operal 
yore.      Is  it  the  brokers'  fault   for  the  manner  in  which 
they    have    shoved    everything    on    to      London?  In 

West    Australian    the    Adelaide    business    is    about    five 
times  that  of  Melbourne.      Our  hold  on  the  Lyell  - 
is  fast  dropping  off.  while  though  we  are  -till   heavily 
interested    m    North    Queensland,    it    would    take 
thing  with  the  explosive  power  of  lyddite  to  shift   the 
shares  in  some  of  bhese  ventures.      When  the  improve- 
ment  will    come    it    is    hard    to    del 
an    individual    opinion    to    those    who   can 
these    facts    might    be    borne    in    mind:— (1)    The 
ti.m   of  the  money  market    in    London   again    '...>ks   like 
tending    towards    comparative    deara  h    March. 

(2)  On     the     other     hand,     speculators     have     long 

absent,  and  they  maj   mal  e  am  thei   m 

(3)  The  working  of  the  leading  mines  in  \V.  \.  is  now 
more  assured  1>\  the  success  of  the  sulphide  treatment, 
and  the  yields  more  regular,  giving  bett  Is  for 

calculations:  and  1 41  on  the  law  of  averages  it   is 
time   r  ed    from 

The   first  will   not    tend    to   improve   prospects,    bul 
the   next  month    there   should    be    no   actual    string 
10 


in  the  money  market  in  London.      The  second  is  prac- 
tically a  sentimental  argument,   bul 
weighty,  third,    in   our  op  ould   lead 

it  bot- 
torn,   and   the   man    with   pluck    will  ue  out  on 

top.  «*) 

I  n<  i  imours   leaking  out    among  .tious 

few  that    Brilliant   Central     <  ■  good 

buying.       .1  i-t    so         I  100,000    -hares 

paid   up    to    17s.    I0d.,    the   market  aich   is 

16s    6d.   to   17-.      The   Bi  il  ianl    re<  I  h  is   been   l 
and   the   January 

ment.        But    a  man      well,  ed    re*ult« 

V  ill   pro\  I 

It  luthority,    that    the    Credit 

Foncier    bonds    will    be    available    shortly    for    in. 
owing  to  a  proposed  alteration  in  the    \  \  - 

the  Under  Treasurer  is  considering  the  advis 
making  all    Victorian   loans  principal 

and  payable  as  to  n  either  \  •■■  London, 

at  opl  old.r.      Moth  cha i  red. 

Mild     excitement     ha.s     been    infused     into    'Chanee 
circles  by  the  statements  re  the  niun  >f  u,« 

Tramways    (the    embryo    plan    men  irried 

through,  should   mean  an   advan  .   and   the 

purchase  of  the  Broken   Hill   W  pany'i 

rights.       If  this  latt  I  to,  th<  ■> 

will    bi  I  ry   materially,   and    their   expenses,    which 

are  e\t  reim-ly    I 

pin  chase  of  the  Metropo   tai    Gas  <    >mpany  may  be  re- 
garded as  certain  as  time  pops  on.       No       intry  in  the 


PHGENIX    ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Kit»bh»h»d   17S2. 


One  of  the  Oldest  and  Wealthiest 

Fire  Offices  in  the  World 


Fir*    Lossea    Paid    Exceed    £23,000,000. 
Premium    Income    Exceeds    £1,100,000. 


UaL    0LASM8   OF   FIRE    RISKS    ACCEPTED    AT    LOW 
CURRENT    RATK8. 


VICTORIAN  BRANCH  :   60  MARKET  ST.,  MELBOURNE 


ROBERT    W,     MARTIN,    Huunr 
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DI.RBCTOBY 

OF    ]  11  ! 

Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide. 


C.    PROUD 

(Member  Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide), 

SHAKKBROKER, 

C  WARE  CHAMBERS,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET, 

ADELAIDE. 


A.  S.  FOTHERINGHAM    &   CO. 

(Member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide), 

SHAREBROKERS, 

BROOKMAN'S    BUILDINGS       -     ADELAIDE. 


SILVER     &    ESPIE 

(Members  Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide), 

SHAREBROKERS,    13   to    18  PIRIE    CHAMBERS, 
and  7  and  8  ELBURN  CHAMBERS,  KALGOORLIE. 


S.  C.  Ward.  Member  Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide. 
Edward  Ward. 

S.   C.   WARD    &    CO., 

STOCK   AND   SHAREBROKERS. 
27   CRENFELL   ST.,    ADELAIDE. 

Commission  Business  Only. 


HENRY    CHEWINGS 

(Member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide), 

STOCK   AND    SHAREBROKER. 

2  and  3  ALMA  CHAMBERS,  ADELAIDE. 

Telephone  518. 


SMITH     &     THOMPSON, 

STOCK    AND    SHAREBROKERS. 
DAVENPORT    CHAMBERS,    ADELAIDE. 

Member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide. 


DAVIES     &     HAMER, 

SHAREBROKERS 

(Member  Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide), 

KING   WILLIAM   STREET,    ADELAIDE. 


world  would  be  content  to  let  its  means  of  city  tran- 
sit and  lighting  remain  in  the  hands  of  private  indivi 
duals,  and  it.  will  be  only  a  matter  of  time  when  the 
people  will  own,  nut  .inly  I  lie  trains,  trains,  and  water. 
tut  the  gas  and  electric  lighting  plants,  anil  then  the 
'and    itself   will   come   in   for  consideration. 


Board  of  Works  Loan. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  loan  turned  out 
to  be,  in  every  respect,  a  success.  They  asked  for 
£250,000  at  3\  per  cent.,  and  more  than  twice  that 
amount  was  offered.  'they  fixed  the  minimum  at 
£99,  and  they  obtained  £99  9s.  as  an  average.  So 
much  for  the  Stock  Exchange  financiers,  who  wished 
the  Board  to  fix  the  minimum  at  £98.  The  members 
of  the  latter  state  that  the  result,  compared  with 
that  of  the  January,  1899,  loan,  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  power  which  they  have,  and  therefore 
that  all  such  bodies  as  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  should  treat  them  with  due  respect.  With 
all  homage  to  the  Stock  Exchange,  we  would  like 
to  point  out  that  this  body  is  altogether  a  private 
concern,  and  does  not  come  under  the  sphere  of  in- 
fluence of  the  Government.  If  it  did,  members  may- 
be sure  that  their  business  would  undergo  a  vast 
change.  There  are  two  kinds  of  Exchanges  connected 
with  the  mining  industry — the  one  which  proves  an 
assistance,  and  the  other  which  proves  a  drawback. 
The  former  class  of  exchange  is  ribw  nearly  extinct, 
and  does  not  exist  in  the  Australian  colonies.  Par- 
liament is  to  be  shortly  asked  to  take  steps  to  bring  the 
Exchange  under  its  care  and  guidance,  which  is  a 
right  and  proper  course  to  take.  No  irresponsible 
body  of  men  should  be  allowed  to  exercise  complete 
control  over  not  only  the  value  of  the  whole  of  the 
mining  industry,  but  of  the  debts  of  corporations  and 
the  local  debt  of  the  colony,  especially  when  that  con- 
trol is  only  for  their  benefit.  The  change  must  come, 
and  come  shortly,  too,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to 
watch  how  local  operators  will  refer  to  this  interfer- 
ence with  their  "  rights." 

Gold  Yields. 

Australasia  took  first  place  among  the  gold  producers 
of  the  world  during  1899,  a  position  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Transvaal  production  was  practically  at  a 
standstill  from  the  end  of  September  last.  This  year, 
again,  Australasia  will  doubtless  show  a  very  large  in- 
crease. Victoria  appears  to  be  now  about  stationary,  but 
much  new  country  is  being  brought  into  the  sphere 
of  active  operations,  and  we  do  not  think  the  total 
returns  for  1900,  when  completed,  will  show  anything 
but  an  increase.  Xew  South  Wales  is  still  increas- 
ing her  output,  while  the  opening  up  of  new  fields  in 
Queensland  is  sure  to  be  reflected  in  the  final  returns. 
Tasmania  and  New  Zealand  are  also  increasing  their 
yields,  and  in  the  latter  colony  the  gold  dredging  in- 
dustry is  very  active.  Western  Australia,  of  course, 
takes  the  palm,  and  her  1900  record  yield  should  far  sur- 
pass that  of  1899.  The  following  are  the  returns  for 
January,  1900  ami  1899.  just  to  hand:— 

1900.  1899. 

<>z.  Oz. 

Western   Australia       ..     ..     143,819     ..     110,090 

Queensland       59,861     . .      54,664 

Victoria  58,614     . .       68,820 

New    South    Wales      . .     . .       42,176     . .      39,010 

Tasmania  10,047     ..        5,627 

New    Zealand         38,289     . .      33,249 

Totals  352,806     ..     311,460 

An    increase,    it    will    be   seen,    is   shown   amounting   to 
41.346  oz. 

In  the  important  matter  of  gold  movements  during 
1899,  the  official  figures  available  show  that  either  the 
Customs-house  returns  are  lower  than  actual  exports, 
or  else  there  has  been  a  very  material  increase  in  the 
local  use  of  gold  in  fine  arts  and  in  the  reserves  in  the 
Banks.        This    latter    will    be    ascertained    when    the 
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December  quarter  banking  returns  are  ipiled   for  the 

whole  of  the  colonies.       The   following  arc   the   move- 
's:— 

Al  STRALASIAN    GOLD    \1<>\  I  MIA  I  - 

Imports.  I 

£ 

Western   Australia . .     6,246,732 

\.-u-  South   Wales       ..  .■:.•-'*.",. NT i  1,415,011 

\  ictoria      2,805,875  1,361,864 

ensland        163,330  2,986,148 

Tasmania  lft.L'iN*  201, 

Smith    Australia       640  227,591 

New    Zealand  ..     1,516,947 

Totals  (j.272,916     ..   19,9 

Bxc( rts,  1899 £13,682,612 

Excess  of  exports,  1898 13,304,442 

Increase  for  1899       £378,1  T" 

-old    yield      for    1899    was    more    than      £4,000, 

greater  than  that  for  1898.  hence  local  resei 
prove  the  official  figures  as  absolutely  correct) 
have  expanded  by   that  amount  less  the  quantity  used 

in    the   fine   arts.       Such    can    scarcely    !"■    | >l    the 

ise,   hence  wo  are  inclined   to  think   th.it    the  official 
figures    are    under    the    mark,    espei  tally    in    the    i   i 
victoria     ami     New    South     Wales. 

Victorian  Trade. 

The  I'erj  materia]  increase  in  the  tradi  ol  th 
during  1899  was  referred  t>>  in  our  January  article 
The  complete  returns  now  to  hand  from  the  Customs 
house  statisticians  show  several  important  movements. 
The  following  comparison  of  imports  ami  exports  puts 
the    position    plainly: — 

IMPORTS. 

1st  to  1898. 

£  E 

Gold  and  silver— Bullion    ..     . .    2,627T757    ..    --'.Ms.Tsi 
Specie    ..     ..       241,193     ..         76,407 
Merchandise  L5,083,938  14,073,716 

Totals         17,952,88(1     .  .   16,*3 

EXPORTS. 

1899.  1898 

£  £ 

Gold   and   m Set— Bullion    ..     ..        197,912  ..        271,089 

—Specie     ..     ..     4,193,122  .     5,650 

Merchandise     U.l7i;.7t>. 

Tot..!-  18,5(i7,7sn  [5,872,246 

'I  he  outward   movement  of  gold   is  aboul    one  ami 
millions  sterling  less,  but  the  increase  in  exports  o 
chandise  is  no  less  than    £4,220,000  greater  th 
Referring  to  the  principal  articles  ol  export,  tl 
ing  is  of  intei  i  Sowing  how  mi 

ol  the  colonj   depends  on   its  extractive  industt 

I  ltd 

1899 

£  £ 

Hotter      1,404,830  66S 

Wheat 1,252,131  928,144 

Flour       236,161 

Hay,  Chaff,  and  Straw  257,526  13 

I  ,  .liar 314  13,138 

•  'attic        53,16 

Horses  . .                            139  13,229 

-    i  ep             .                        156,957  77.J7J 

Met-                                    464,964  210 

Skins                                     171,838  174,269 

Tallow  141.334     . .  326 

Ume  57,492 

Wool  5,701,410  1,664,442 

This  total  of  these  lines  is  equal  to  I  hs  of  the 

total  trade,  exclusive  of  gold.  Looking  at  this  return,  one 
■    help    bringing    to    mind  ■•■    bj 

\      I     Wilson   in    one 
tralphobia.  He  stated  that  after  the  Australia! 


hides,    leather, 
tallow  -lour,    livestock,    fruit,    &c.,   «he 

had    n  r|,   which   to   ; 

.     man     be 

strippi  be  found 

naki  \u- 

i   to  hand  n  immense  improvement  during 

ell    on    tic 
which      \      I       .'  ii    the 

final   relui  ible. 


WILLIAM     BRINDAL 

Exchuga  of  Adelaide), 
;i>OK    AN1  HKOKER. 


,  a  I.  EX(  ii  v 
KING   W1I.1  I  1 


[Tolephoi 
ADELAI1 


C.   H.   LEAVER 

aargc  of  Adelaide), 
BHABEBBOKER, 
BROOKMAN-8    Bl  [LDING8,  GRENFELL  BTBEET, 
IDELAH 

Cor: 


i  n  is.  Pads 


PADMAN     &.     RENGGER 

I 
ItEBROKERS  ami  MIKING  a 

ROI  W     I  SCHANGE,    ADELAIDE. 

Kl  u . 


Cou-tuistioii  only. 

LAMBERT     LANGMAN 

I  A  Col-n. 

SHAREBROKER, 
No.    jii    BROOKMAN'S    BUILDINGS,    QBENFELI 
BTRI  I  T,     v :  >  I .  I  A 

Over  :  yriiia,  with  the  late  rlrm  ••:    M  lioach  Bros. 


A.   K  •  inge  of 

imc. 

I   ,      Ml   III!'.    ! 

Adl 

CLARKE     &     CO., 

VXD    SHAKE    BBOKJ 
UNIVERSAL  UUILDINGS,  liRENFELL  ST.,  ADI  LAIDE, 


IFOZR/ZEIGKLST     ST^LjVTFS 

Superior  A  A  Scries 
200  (all  Different)  is.  9d., 
120  One   Shilling. 

60  ..  Sixpence. 

Mso,  300  I    3s.  Gd.,  )■    I  free. 

400  5s.   Gd.         50O  9s.   Gd. 

1,500  i  ill  different,  I  75s. 

Specially  Cheap  BB  Scries 

dupli  150,  Is.  |  100,  Gd. 

PACKETS  Mid  APPRO! 

MlLBOURMI  -T.    A      B 

HOSBER    FOREIGN    STAMP    CO., 
27  Armadale  St.,  Armadale,  Victoria. 


»  ony  ;  ovtr  Is    P  nil  .Note 
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THE     COMMERCIAL     BANKING     CO.     OF    SYDNEY    LTD. 

Hundred  and  Third  Half- Yearly  Report  presented  to  the  --nan  Mulders  at  an  Ordinary  Gcneial  Meeting  held  at  the  bunking  House, 

George  8treet,  Sydney,  on  Friday,  the  19th  January,  l'JUO. 

The  Directors  BUbmit  to  the  Shareholders  a  Balance  bheet  showing  the  Liabilities  and  Asbets  of  the  Bank  on  the  31st  December, 
1S99,  and  pt Stent  the  following  report: — 

Che  balance  at  the  credit  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  after  deducting  rebate  on  current  hills  and  accrued  interest  on  fixed  depot  it?, 
reflating  premises  account,  paving  note  tax,  and  providing  for  land  and  income  taxes  and  bad  and  doubtful  debts, 

amounts  to      £64,27110  11 

•  ut  ,.f  which  the  Directors  reoominend  the  following  appropriations  ;— 

To  the  payment  of  a  Dividend  for  the  half-year  at  the  rate  of  9  per  ct  nt.  per  annum  ...  ...      £45  000    0    0 

„  Balance  being  undivided  Profit  ...  ...  •••  19,2711(111  £64,27116  11 


The  Dividend,  free  of  Income  Tax,  is  now  payable. 


EDWARD  KNOX,  Chairman. 


Dr. 


LIABILITIES       AITD       ASSETS. 
(Including  London  Branch  to  31st  December  by  Cable.) 


Cr. 


To  Capital      ... 
,,  Reserve  Fund 
,,  Reserve  Capital 


To  Capital  Paid-up 
,,  Reserve  Fund 


£1,000,000  0  0 

1,010,000  0  0 

1,000,000  0  0 

£3,010,0t~<0  0  0 


£l,0UU,UU0 
1,010,000 


Notes  in  Circulation 

Bills  in  Circulation 

I  tepOsits  aud  other  Liabilities 

Profit  and  Losi  Account    ... 


£2,010,000  0  0 
470,107  0  0 
755,205  10     3 

10,9iS,020  6  11 
70,587     3     5 


£14,253,920     0     7 


By  Coin  and  Bullion  in  hand  ... 
,,  Lash  at  Bankers   ... 
,,  Government  Securities 
„  New   South   Wales  Govern- 
ment 
,,  Queensland        Government 

Notes 
,,  Remittances  iu  transit 
„  Notes   and    Bills    of    other 
Banks 


£2,266,350  16 

J23.836  14 

1,233,781     7 


100,000     0     0 


40,499 

998,882 

25  777 


2     0 


Bills  discounted,  and  all  debts  due  to  the  Bank 
Bank  premises,  furniture,  &c. 


£■*, 


989,077  7  7 
844,-75  13  0 
419,907    0    0 


£14,253.920    0     7 


PROFIT       AUSTID       LOSS       ACCOTXIDTT. 


debate  on  current  bills 
,,  Dividend  Account  for  payment  of  a  Dividend 

tor  past  half-year  at  the  rate  of  9  per  cent,  per 

annum 
„  Balance  of  undivided  profit  carried  to  next 

half-year 


£6,315    6    6 

45,000  0 

19,271  16  11 

£70.587    3    5 


By  Amount  undivided  from  last  half-year 
,,  Profit  for  half-year  ended  Decembtr  31,  1899 


£19  020  12    7 
51,566  10  10 


£70,587    3    5 


ZRiZESZEZR-VE 

lfc99— De:ember  31 


...     £1,010,000 


0     0 


EDWARD    KNi  X,  Chairman. 

T.  A.   DIBBS,  General  Manager. 

A.  J.  SOUTAR,  Accountant. 


Sydney,  16th  Januarv,  1900. 
We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  bills,  compared  the  balances  and  rounttd  the  coin  in  the  Head  Office  of  The 
Commircial   Banking    Company  or-  Sydney  Limited,  and  have  compared  the  returns  of  the  Branches,  and  have  found  the  saire  as 
specified  in  the  foregoing  Balance  Sheet.  V.  T.  HUMPHEttY, )  Al-DIT0KS- 

J.  dk  V,   LAMB,        3 
The  following  resolutions  were  carried  unanimously : — 

"  That  the  Report  and  Statement  of  Account  be  received  and  adopted,  »nd  ordered  to  be  circulated  among  the  Proprietors." 
"That  the  thanks  of  the  Shareholders  be  presented  to  the  Diiectors,  Gei  eial  Manager  and  (  fficeis  of  the  Bank  for  their 
very  tatisfactory  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution."  T.  A.  DIBBS,  General  Manager. 


II— INSURANCE   NEWS   AND   NOTES. 


A  case  has  been  decided  in  the  English  Courts,  arising 
rut  of  an  insurance  claim,  which  is  of  importance  to 
•  lie,  tors  and  shareholders  of  trading  concerns.  A 
steamship  having  been  lost,  the  underwriters  paid 
£71!)  2s.  fid.  in  settlement  thereof.  The  directors  of  the 
Steamship  Company  notified  the  shareholders  that  the 
money  had  been  received  for  the  insurance  of  the  ship 
lost,  and  then  distributed  the  amount  among  them,  with 
their  consent.  This  amounted  to  notice  of  the  fact 
that  the  money  so  distributed  was  part  of  the  capital, 
and  upon  the  company  being  wound  up  later,  the 
liquidators  obtained  an  order  that  the  directors  should 
replace  the  money,  their  action  being  ultra  vires.  The 
order  was  made,  reserving  to  the  directors  the  right  to 
be  recouped  by  the  shareholders.  The  case  above  re- 
ferred to  was  then  brought  to  recover  the  sum  of  £35 
10s..  being  the  amount  paid  by  the  directors  to  the  de- 
nt, one  of  the  shareholders.  The  judge  held  that 
the  directors  were  entitled  to  recover  from  the  share- 


holders, and  he  accordingly  made  an  order  to  that 
effect  against  the  defendant,  who  appealed  against  the 
decision.       The    Court    of    Appeal    upheld    the   judge's 

order. 

»  #  #  * 

The  year  1886  was  the  record  for  new  business  ob- 
tained by  the  Australasian  Life  Assurance  Company, 
but  1899  bids  fair  to  eclipse  it.  The  returns  so 
far  to  hand  prove,  in  an  unmistakable  manner,  that 
the  colonies  are  again  on  the  fair  road  to  prosperity. 
The  records  of  five  companies  show  a  total  increase  of 
nearly  £600,000  over  that  of  the  previous  year.  Of 
(his  stun  the  Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society  heads 
the  list,  claiming  £160,000  increase,  the  National 
Mutual  Life  Association  £108,788,  their  total  new  busi- 
ness for  the  year  being  £1,315,602.  The  Citizens'  Life 
Assurance  Company  more  than  maintains  its  last  year's 
sensational  record,  by  procuring  £1,255,000  in  new 
assurances.      The  Mutual  Life  Association  of  Australasiu 
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returns    £027,000,   and    the     \  ;-■■  ■    in    V\    low*     Fu 

5,612. 

•  •         •         * 

The  Equ  Life  Assurance  Society  of  tin 

-.•.1  through  a  rery  successful  year  u 
\   cable   from   the   IhmiI   office   states   Ilia)    the   tot-al    new 
business  for  the  year  amounted  to  the  enormous  amount 
of   £41,500,000,  being  an  increase  of  six  and  a  half  mil- 
iver  previous  year.     The  insurance  in  force  at  the 
1899  amounted  to    £218,750,000.      The  total 
have  now    reached    £58,333,000. 


I  In'  cables  tell   us  thai    the  members  ol    Lloyd's  are 
asking   for   contributions    to    "  Lloyd's    Fund,"    for   the 
relief    of    the    survivors    of    men   tailing   in   the   war   in 
South  Africa.      It  is  not  generally  known  thai  "  Lloyd's 
Fund"  is  the  oldest   naval  and  military  fund  in  Great 
Britain,  having  been   inaugurated  on  Julj   30,   1803       \' 
that  time  the   English  soldiery  were  sustaining   fearful 
losses  in   the    Napoleonic    wars,   and    Lkiyd's    organised 
the  fund  for  the   relief  of   the   suffering   which   1 
By   the   end   of    1825   the   fund   amounted    to     £500,000, 
after  having  provided  an   immense  araounl   oi   relief  to 
survivors.      Since  then  no  fresh  contributions  bave  1 
asked,    but   the   expenditure    has    gone    on    unceasingly 
through  the  several  small  wars  waged  bj    Britain  till  the 
present  time,  and  which  has  reduced  the  fund  to  under 
£100,000.        In    1  '.ii-idei -at  urn    of    the    heavj     demands 
likely  to  be  made  in  connection   with   the  present    war, 
fresh   contributions  are   now   asked    for,   aftei    a    I  .1 
s.\  enty-four    \  ears. 


Fire    insurance    companies     at    various    periods 
with  a  deal  of  opposition  from  the  insuring  publi 
at    times   have   to   contend    with    some   very    misli 
statements   from   politicians   and   others.       In    order  to 
place    before   the   public    a    concise    explanation    of   the 


TIIK 


COLONIAL    MUTUAL 
FIRE  I  — 


INSURANCE    COMPANY     LIMITED 


Insurance. 


FIRE 

ACCIDENT     . 
EMPLOYER'S 

LIABILITY 
FIDELITY 

GUARANTEE. 

PLATE-GLASS 

BREAKAGE     . 
MARINE. 


OFFICES. 

MELBOURNE— 60  Market  Street. 
SYDNEY-   78  Pitt  Bti 

ADELAIDE— 71   King  William  Street. 

BRISBANE— Creek  Street. 

PERTH— Barrack  Street. 

HO  BART— Collins  Street. 

LONDON— St.   Michael's  Alley,  Cornhill,   E.C. 

WM.   L.  JACK, 

M  A  .•>  A I .  I  R 


UNION 

INSURANCE    SOCIETY 

OF    CANTON    LTD. 

(MARINE). 

ESTABLISHED 


CITIZENS' 
LIFE   ASSURANCE    CO. 


Subscribed  Capital 

Paid-Up     

Reserve  Fund 
Accumulated  Funds 


$2,500,000 

$500,000 

$1,360,000 

$4,731,497 


Including  £210,440  Sterling,    Invested   in 
London  and   Melbourne. 

This  Society  offers  special    indinen 
for  Marine   Insurances,  and  has  mad< 
and  liberal  settlement  of  all  claims. 

Bonus  is  paid  annually  out  of  profits  I nl  ributors  of 

business,  and  for  tie   li  t     i-  years  has  averaged  twenty- 
four  per  cent. 

1.    I   U,   COMlllTTK 

E.  Panning,  Esq.    Jab.  Gbice,  Esq.    Geo.  Faii 


BROKEN  HILL  CHAMBERS,  31  QUEEN  ST.,  MELBOURNE. 

J.   TIKIS.   WOODS.   Acting  Agent. 

Sydney  and  Brisbane  :   Meson.  Gibbs,  Bright  and  Co. 
Adelaide:    Messrs.    Nankivell   and   ' 


LIMITED. 


HEAD     OFFICE 


COMPANY'S  BUILDINC,  CASTLEREACH  AND  MOORE  ST5. 
SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 

Branch  Kg :    Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Brisbane,  Perth 

(W.A.),  Hobart,  and  Wellington  (NZ.) 

•Flih  Superintendence  »nd  Agencies  in  all  tb»  prinoip«J  Chit*  1*4 
Towni  throughout  Lhe  Colonies. 


Annual    Income  : 
Over  a  Quarter-of-a-Million    Sterling. 

Number    of   Policy    Holders  : 
Upwards    of   200,000. 

Assurances    in    Force : 
Nearly    £7,000,000    Sterling. 

Mew  Ordinary  Assurance  written  in  I80S 

(Eiru'iivi  of  *   Vt-T   Im'htkul  Itri^ui) : 

£1,210,500    Sterling. 


AM  kind«  ol   lndu»tri»l  »nd  Ordin»rr  Aamrenor  trmniacte.1   »nd   thl 
•  ••t   kpprovad    fonnaof   t'ohcien  ii«ued  on  the  live*  of  men. 
tad  children.  ANNUAL     BONUSES. 


Call  or  writ*  to  m?  nl  the  Ooopuy'i  Chlel  Ofllo**,  u  »bor«, 
— 'ptivt  Imaruoi  literature 
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ATLAS    ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   THE    REIGN  OF  QEOBQE   III. 


Subscribed  Capital 
Paid-up  Capital 
Total  Assets 


BRANCHES 

AT 

SYDNEY, 

BRISBANE, 

ADELAIDE, 

LAUNCESTON. 


£1,200,000 

£144,000 
£2,342,134 


AGENCIES 

IN 

ALL 

PRINCIPAL 

TOWNS. 


HEAD  OFFICE  FOR  AUSTRALIA,  406  COLLINS  STREET, 
MELBOURNE. 

TH03.    B.    BELL,    Manager. 

SI  EQUITABLE    LIFE 
ASSURANCE    SOCIETY 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Established  1859. 

FINANCIAL   POSITION,  JAN.    I,    J 899. 

Assurance    in    Force      ...        £205,657,730 

Assets  £53,826,937 

Increase  in  Assets  during 

1898  £4,477,766 

Surplus      £11,918,852 

Paid  to  Policy-holders  since 

organisation     ...  ...  £63,000,000 


Send  for  particulars  regarding  the 
GUARANTEED    CASH    VALUE    POLICY, 

Wnich  gives  all  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  previous  forms  of  poll- 
eie*  and  in  addition  GUARANTEES  Surrender  Values  both  in  CASH 
•ad  PAID-UP  Assurance,  the  amounts  of  which  (together  with  the 
•mounts  of  the  LOANS  which  are  granted  under  this  form)  increase 
year  by  year  and  are  WRITTEN  IN  THE  POLICY. 


principles  and  theories  of  fire  insurance,  the  National 
Hoard  of  Fire  Underwriters  (U.S.A.)  adopted,  at  the 
close  of  last  year,  the  very  wise  course  of  preparing 
and  issuing  a  pamphlet  dealing  with  the  subject.  It 
explains  the  principle  of  insurance,  and  points  out  that 
a  policy  of  insurance  is  not  an  agreement  to  pay  a 
stipulated  sum  by  way  of  damages  in  the  event  of  a 
fire,  which  would  be  a  "wager,"  and  contrary  to 
public  policy,  but  it  is  simply  an  undertaking,  on  the 
part  of  the  company,  to.  indemnify  the  owner  the 
actual  loss  his  property  has  sustained,  the  amount 
named  in  the  policy  being  the  limit  of  the  claim,  and 
not  the  measure  of  it.  The  price  paid  for  the  risk 
undertaken — i.e.,  the  premium — can  only  be  gauged  by 
long  past  experience  in  the  similar  class  of  property 
insured.  On  this  experience  the  rate  is  fixed,  and  as 
it  is  impossible  to  get  an  "  average "  over  a  limited 
district,  the  data  talcen  must  extend  over  wide  areas 
to  be  anything  like  reliable.  Hence  the  combinations 
of  the  companies,  which  are  n  much  objected  to  by 
some,  but  no  other  means  of  estimating  the  proba- 
bilities can  be  possibly  devised.  The  experience  tables 
of  a  large  number  of  companies  over  a  very  large  area 
are  alone  the  reliable  guide.  Having  got  their  experience 
tables,  the  question,  then,  is  to  charge  such  a  rate  for 
the  class  of  risk  as  to  leave  an  ordinary  trading  profit 
after  paying  expenses.  This  profit,  taken  over  years 
past,  and  from  a  large  number  of  companies'  returns, 
is  something  under  4  per  cent.;  surely  not  an  extrava- 
gant one.  If,  as  it  is  maintained  at  times,  the  busi- 
ness yields  enormous  profits,  there  is  nothing  to  stop 
fresh  companies  being  formed  to  secure  a  share  of 
them,  and  the  fact  that  business  men  are  averse  to 
putting  their  money  for  investment  into  forming  new 
ir.surance  companies  is  the  best  answer  to  the  critics. 


It  is  reported  that  the  New  Zealand  Government 
Life  Insurance  Department  has  found  it  necessary  to 
make  an   increase  in  the  rates  of  premium  charged  to 

policy-holders. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Insurance  Institute  of  New  South  Wales  offers  a 
prize  for  the  best  essay  on  "The  Methods  of  Distribu- 
tion of  Surplus  by  Life  Offices."  The  essays  are  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  of  the  Institute  before 
March  31  next.  Competitors  must  not  be  more  than 
twenty-five  years  of  age  on  December  31,  1899. 


Life  assurance  statistics  show  that  there  exists  an 
average  of  thirty-eight  males  assured  to  each  1,000  in- 
habitants of  the  five  continents  of  the  world.  America 
leads  the  list  with  a  quota  of  144  per  thousand. 
Europe  takes  second  place  with  an  average  of  102. 
In  Africa  and  Asia  life  assurance  is  not  yet  practically 
introduced.  Australia  shows  70  to  the  one  thousand- - 
a  big  proportion,  considering  the  newness  of  the  country 
and  the  scattered  condition  of  its  population. 


Accident  insurance  companies  in  America  do  not 
lie  on  a  bed  of  roses.  A  Chicago  journal  complains  of 
what  it  calls  "  shyster "  lawyers,  who  fatten  upon 
personal  accident  costs,  which  they  foister  up  for  their 
clients.  It  stales  that  there  are  no  less  than  2,000 
such  cases  pending  in  the  Chicago  courts  at  the  present 
time, representing  an  aggregate  claim  for  damages  of  over 

y.  14,000,000. 

*        *        *        * 

The  Victorian  branch  of  the  Citizens'  Life  Assurance 
Company   held   a   gathering  at    the   Vienna   Cafe,   Mel- 


MELBOURNE  BRANCH,  EQUITABLE  BUILDING,  COLLINS  ST.    boSVTebruaTyT  «£  TLTarifiHi  Renting 

the  "  Melbourne  Cup  Trophy       to   the  successful  com- 


LOCAL    DIRECTORS  (with  power  to  issue  Policies  and  pay  Claims) 
•      HON.  JAMES  BALFOUR,  M.L.C.,  Chairman. 
REGINALD  BRIGHT,  ESQ.         A.  R.  BLACKWOOD,  ESQ. 

MANAGER  FOR  VICTORIA        •        G.  G.  McOOLL. 

•BN.  MANAGER  FOR  AUSTRALASIA    -   O.  CARLISLE  TAYLOR. 


triplications  invited  for  Agencies  in  Victoria  where  not  represented. 


petitors,  and  to  introduce  the  directorate  to  the  staff. 
The  resident  secretary  (Mr.  John  Fitzsimons)  was  in 
the  chair,  supported  by  Hon.  Nicholas  Fitzgerald, 
M.L.C.,  and  Hon.  C.  J.  Ham,  M.L.C..  local  directors. 
This  was  the  occasion  of  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
competition  for  the  "  Melbourne  Cup,"  which  consists 
of  a  very  handsome  silver  tea  and  coffee  service,  and  is 
presented   by   the   branch    to   the   superintendent   of   the 


■  tlfllfl, 
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division  securing  the  greatest   amount   of  new  limines* 

.   ,  ,,-m    dn  isione    com 

peting,  and  it   was  won  by  Superiptendenl   T.  Church 

rlt-. in.       1    e  set    ad  irvera,  waa 

by  Superintendent  H.  G.  Humphries  (South   Mel 

,  and  bhe  third  an  oa  1  bowl,  by 

Superintendent    O'Sullivan    (Balkrat),       The    residenl 

u    .    Mr.    Fitzsimons,   introduced    ti al   direc 

to  tie  staff,    and  stated    bhat   up  to  last   year  uo 
., « ,il   board   n  as  appointed,   bu1    Bince   having  on 
business  of  the  branch  was  much  expedited,  pro] 

accepted   and   completed   al    the  branch    without 
rem      to  head  office. 


THE 


CITY    MUTUAL    LIFE 
ASSURANCE    SOCIETY 


LIMITED. 


An  action  for  salvage,  brought  bj  the  proprieti 
the  Gull'  line  oi  steamera  against  Messrs.  A.  ('urn.' 
and  Co.,  bhe  proprietors  ol  the  Darius,  was  concluded 
in  the  Admiralty  Division  of  the  Hijjh  Court  of  Justice 
mi  February  1.  The  claim  arose  out  of  the  rescue  oi 
the  s.s.  Darius  by  the  s.s.  Gulf  of  Ancud  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  in  August  last.  The  Darius  broke  her  tail  shaft, 
and  was  drifting  helplessly  when  sh,-  was  rescued  by  the 
Gulf  of  Ancud  and  towed  to  Colombo.  The  Court 
awarded  the  proprietors  of  the  Gulf  of  Ancud  £5,000. 
The  Darius,  which  had  457  horses  "ii  board,  consigned 
to  the  Indian  Government,  lost  her  propeller  early  in 
August.  She  was  rolling  and  pitching  fearfully,  and 
was  quite  unmanageable,  when,  on  August  23,  the  Guli 
nt'  Ancud  was  sighted  and  signalled  to  stand  by.  An 
agreement  was  entered  into  to  tow  the  Darius  u> 
1  olombo,  and  this  was  effectually  accomplished  by 
August  31.  Only  seventeen  of  the  horses  wit. 
mi   the  voyage. 

•         •         •         1 

'Hie  cargo  of  coal  mi  lu. aid  the  ship  Canada,  berthed 
at   the   Port    Melbourne   town    pier,   was   found   to   be   on 
tire  on  the  night  of  January  27.      The  vessel  had  3,500 
tons  of  coal  on   board   consigned   to  the    United    E 
Government,  to  supply  the  warships  in  the  Philippines. 

THE    MUTUAL    LIFE 

INSURANCE     COMPANY 

OF    NEW    YORK. 

RICHARD  A.  McCURDY,  President. 


ESTABLISHED    1879. 


Assets  (December  31,  1898)     £56,985,077 
Income  ...  ...  ...  12,116,266 

Contingent  Guarantee  Fund       8,673,241 
Total  paid  to  Policy-holders     100,373,116 

Australasian  Dkpartmknt: 
Z.  C.   RENNIE,  General  Manager. 

COMPANY'S  BUILDING,  MARTIN  PLACE,  SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 

Principal    Plana  of  Insurance. 

Ordinary  Life,  premiums  payable  (or  life,  or  limited  to  10,  II, 

or  20  annual  payments. 
Endowments  maturing  at  the  end  of  10, 15, 20, 26,  80  or  3»  yrs. 
Continuous  Instalments. 
Four  per  cent.  Debentures. 
Guaranteed  Inoome  Policy. 
Thirty-flve  year  four  per  cent.  Bonds. 
Guaranteed  Compound  Interest  Gold  Bonds. 
Continuous  Income  Debentures. 
Expectation  Term  Policies. 
Annuities.  

BRANCH     OFFICE81 

HEW  80UTH  WALES— Company's  Building,  Martin  Place,  Syda«7 
TICTOBIA— 289  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 
QUEENSLAND— 210  Queen  Street,  Brisbane. 
SOUTH  AUSTRALIA— 78  King  William  Street,  Adelaide. 
WESTERN  AUSTRALIA— St.  George's  Terrace,  P«rlb. 
lAJMANIA— 93  Macquarie  Street,  Hobart. 


HEAD  OFFICE:  HUNTER,  BLICH  AND  CASTLEREACH  STS. 
SYDNEY. 

BHANCHES    AND    AGENCIEB    EVERYWHERE. 


The    Most    Liberal    and    Progressive 
Life    Office    in    Australia. 

GEO.     CROWLEY,    Mant[»r, 


Thb  Non-Forfeiture  Office. 


THE 

NATIONAL    MUTUAL 
1  LIFE  I— 

ASSOCIATION    OF   AUSTRALASIA    LIMITED. 

Uasaoixo  Director,  Colonel  J.  M.  TiMn.KTOx,  C.M.O.,  F.I. A. 
Actuart,  E.  J.  Stock,  A. I. A. 

INSPECTOR,   J.    B.   GlLLISO!»,    K.I. A.,    F.F.A. 


First   Office    in    the  World 

(7     TO     APPLY     SURRENDER     VALUE 

To  prevent  Policies  lapsing. 

Largest,   Wealthiest,    Most   Progressive 
Victorian    Life  Office. 


All  Profits  divided  amongst  the  Policy  Holders. 
LIBERAL  CONDITIONS.     ABSOLUTS  SECURITY. 

MONEY     TO     LEND 

On  fixed  Mortgage  or  on  <  :icier  Ternn. 


MKAD    OFFKT* 

CORNER  OF  COLLINS  AND  QUEEN  STREETS,  MELBOURMt 
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THE  LIVERPOOL  &  LONDON  &  GLOBE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY. 


EtTABlUllD   1886. 


Ill  TBI   OOLOIIII,   1863. 


Total  Assets  at  December  81,  1897  •  -  £10,230,138 
Total  Claims  Paid  to  December  31,  1897  -  £34,821,811 
Total  Net  Claims  Paid  in  Auitralasia  •  £2,182,270 
Total  Annual  Income,  1897       -        •        -  £2,304,660 

Funds  Invested  in  Australia  exceed  •      £300,000 


Australasian  Board  of  Directors,  N.S.W. 

W.  C.  Watt,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
■oh.  Hubt  K.  Katbb,  M.L.C. 


Hon.  Bun  Mobt,  M.L.C 
Ibic  II.  Haokat,  Ssq. 


W  hen  on  her  voyage  from  Virginia  to  Manila,  she  was 
caught  in  a  pile,  and  put  into  this  port  in  distress.  The 
1  ort  Melbourne  Brigade  attended,  and  poured  water 
into  the  hold  until  a  depth  of  seven  feet  was  registered, 
which  was  sufficient  to  extinguish  the  lire.  The  cargo 
will  have  to  be  discharged  here  to  ascertain  the  amount 
ol  damage  to  the  vessel. 


The  past  month  has  produced  a  series  of  serious  bush 
fires  throughout  the  country  districts  of  Victoria,  in 
many  cases  causing  a  large  amount  of  damage.  Re- 
ports from  Hamilton  show  that  on  January  25  a  fire 
broke  out  on  the  Brie  Brie  Estate,  and  spread  through 
the  whole  district  of  Caramut.  A  northerly  gale  carried 
the  flames  with  irresistible  fury,  destroying  immense  areas 
of  grass  and  fencing,  and  a  large  number  of  sheep.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  losses:— Woodhouse  Estate,  all 
the  grass  and  8,000  sheep;  Devon  Park,  8,000  acres  grass 
and  2,500  sheep;  Blackwood,  10,000  acres  grass  and  1,000 
sheep;  The  Gums,  9,000  acres  grass  and  2,000  sheep; 
Eulo,  11,000  acres  grass-  and  on  Green  Hills,  St. 
Patrick's  Day,  Caramut  North,  Barwidgee,  Curlew  Hill, 
Corea,  and  several1  other  estates  thousands  of  acres  of 
grass,  together  with  fencing  and  outbuildings,  were 
destroyed.  Casterton  district  was  also  visited  by  a 
devastating  fire,  the  principal  losses  being  Morgi'ana 
Estate,  5,000  acres  grass  and  1,000  sheep;  Violet  Creek 
and  Bochara  stations,  2,000  acres  of  grass  each;  Monwae 
Estate,    1,500    acres    grass. 


HEAD    OFFICE  for  Australasia:— 
62   PITT  STREET,   SYDNEY. 

M.  W.  S.  CLARKE,  Resident  Secretary 


On  January  29,  St.  Brennan's  Roman  Catholic  Church 
at  Shepparton  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  the 
bare  walls  only  remaining.  The  building  was  of  brick, 
and  the  origin  of  the  fire  is  a  mystery.  It  was  insured 
in  the  United  Insurance  Company  for  £800,  and  the 
damage  is  estimated  at    £1,100. 


THE     BIJOU    KEYLESS 

REGAL     GOLD 

LADY'S      WATCH 


Equal 

in 
Appearance 

Wear  and 
Time-keeping  to  a 
Ten  Guinea  Watcb. 


And    Albert   Chain, 

IN  VELVET  AND  SATIN-LINED  CASE, 

/(CARRIAGE     PAID). 
Q  An  Elegant  Gift. 

A  Suitable  and  Gratifying  Present  to  a  Lady. 


THE  Bijou  Regal  Gold  Lady's  Watch  and  Albert,  enclosed  in  a  Velvet  and  Satin-lined  Case,  are  sbown  in  the  above  illus- 
tration. These  magnificent  Watches  and  Alberts  are  especi  illy  imported  by  us  and  cannot  be  purchased  from  any 
other  firm  in  Australasia.  The  watch  is  the  usual  size  for  ladies  (open  face),  of  Regal  Gobi,  which  mean-  th  it  the  case  is  coveied 
with  18-carat  gold,  eausirg  it  toenduie  rough  usage  equal  to  solid  gold  and  to  withstand  the  acid  or  pure  gold  test.  They  have 
keyless,  three  quarter  late  jewelled  movements,  hinged  domes  and  covers,  sunk  enamelled  dials,  ana  for  time-keeping  qualities  are  tqual 
t  >  a  Ten  Guinea  Watch.  The  Albert  Chains  are  exquisitely  beautiful  in  style,  Aanh  and  workmanship,  also  of  Regal  Gold, 
stand  the  ac  d  test  and  look  and  wear  as  well  as  a  Three  Guinea  Chain.  Both  Watch  and  Chain  are  enclost d  in  a  very  handsome 
velvet  and  satin-lined  case,  and  the  three  artb  les  (Watch,  Albert  and  Case)  make  beyond  doubt  a  mott  elegant  and  appropriate 
present  for  a  lady  for  birthday,  engagement,  or  wedding. 

Bear  in  mind  that  we  fully  guarantee  the  Bijou  Watch  and  Albert  to  give  absolute  satisfaction  both  as  to  wear 
and  time-keeping  qualities,  cf  we  will  cheerfully  refund  the  money.  Our  tirm  is  well  and  favourably  known  tbrom  h^ut  Austral- 
asia for  giving  marvellously  good  value  for  prices  quoted.  We  place  this  line  before  the  public  not  as  a  direct  means  of  piofit, 
but  in  order  to  secure  new  customers  for  our  other  goods,  fresh  shipments  arriving  from  Fngland  and  the  Contineut  by  every  mail, 
Illustrated  Catalogues  of  which  we  send  with  each  order.  Under  no  circumstances  will  we  send  more  than  one  Bijou  Watch 
and  Chain  to  one  uddress,  as  we  wish  to  protect  ourselves  against  specu  atnrs  purchasing  quantities.  We  will  di-pose  of  a  limited 
number  singly  at  37s.  6d.  We  limit  the  offer  at  that  price  to  June  1,  1900,  and  hence  to  secure  one  j  our  order  must  be  received 
not  lati  r  than  that  date.  Cut  this  advertisement  out  at  once,  as  it  may  not  appear  again.  We  emphatically  assert 
that  the  Bijou  Watch,  Albert  and  Case  constitute  the  handsomest  present  that  can  po-sibly  be  made  to  a  ladv,  and  one 
that  will  be  highly  prized.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  more  than  give  you  a  bare  idea  of  their  beauty,  but  <  ur  offer  to  refund  the 
money  to  anyone  not  perfectly  satisfied  is  sufficient  guarantee.  When  ordering  bend  this  advertisement  in  Registered  letter 
with  Postal  Note,  Cash  or  Cheque  crossed  London  Bank  of  Australia  in  favour  of 

The  Union  Manufacturing  and  Agency  Co.,  359-361  Collins  St.,  Melbourne. 
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TLhc  (Seelong  College. 


jifiijpi 


I  HE    GEELONG    COLLEGE. 


Founded  forty  years  ago  by  the  late  Dr.  George 
Morrison,  the  Geelong  College  ranks  among  the 
oldest  and  most  widely  known  educational  insti- 
tutions in  Australia.  The  object  of  the  founders 
in  selecting  the  magnificent  site  now  occupied  by 
the  school  and  grounds  was  to  secure  an  environ- 
ment that  would  be  fresh  and  healthy,  and  free 
from  the  objectionable  features  of  town  life.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  a  cost  exceeding  £12,000,  the  present 
handsome  buildings  were  erected  at  Newtown  Hill. 
Geelong,  and  surrounded  by  extensive  grounds  of 
upwards  of  sixteen  acres  in  one  block. 

In  the  matter  of  scholarship  the  Geelong  Col- 
lege has  won  for  itself  a  high  reputation,  and  a1 
the  last  Matriculation  Examination  no  less  than 
seventeen  boys  were  successful,  while  the  alumni 
11 


cf  the  school  may  be  found  occupying  distinguished 
positions  in  all  the  professions. 

Side  by  side  with  the  maintenance  of  a  high  stan- 
dard of  scholarship,  the  College  attaches  great  im- 
portance to  tht  physical  development  of  the  pupils. 
In  addition  to  extensive  cricket  and  football  fields 
and  a  tennis  court,  there  is  the  College  Boating 
Club  on  the  Barwon  River,  with  a  large  stock  of 
boats,  a  well-equipped  gymnasium,  and  a  cadet 
corps:  while  there  is  another  healthy  source  of  re- 
•mn  in  sea-bathing. 

Ttar  College  has  bp^n  designed  to  provide  resi- 
denl  boarders  with  all  that  pertains  to  their  health 
and  comfort,  and  is  equipped  with  a  library,  sit- 
ting-rooms, a  lar^>'  swimming-bath,  and  all  such 
tlals  as  well  as  possessing  its  own  dairy  and 
fruit  and   vegetable  garden 
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THE  QUEEN  OF  AUSTRALASIAN   COLLEGES  ! 


-»-♦•■♦- 


/Ibctbo&iet  Xabice'  College, 


HAWTHORN,    VICTORIA. 


PRESIDENT    -    REV.  W  H.  FITCHETT,  B.A.,  LL.D.         HEAD  MASTER        J.  REFORD  CORR,  M.A,  LIB. 


THE  COLLEGE  consists  of  stately  buildings  (on 
which  nearly  £40,000  has  been  spent),  stand- 
ing in  Spacious  Grounds,  and  furnished  with  the 
latest  and  most  perfect  educational  appliances. 
It  includes  Gymnasium,  Art  Studio,  Swimming 
Bath,  Tennis  Court,  &c. 

THE  STAFF  is  University-trained  throughout, 
and  includes  Six  University  Graduates,  making 
it  the  strongest  Teaching  Staff  of  any  Girls' 
School  in  Australia. 

SUCCESS  IN  STUDIES.— At  the  recent  Ma- 
triculation Examination,  thirteen  candidates 
passed  out  of  fourteen  sent  up  by  the  Col- 
lege, with  an  average  of  over  eight  passes 
for  each  student.  In  three  divisions  of  the 
Honour  Lists — English,  French  and  German,  and 
Science — all  the  other  girls'  schools  put  to- 
gether obtained  eight  first-classes.  The 
Methodist  Ladies'  College  obtained  three,  in- 
cluding the  first  place  in  English  and  History, 
and  one  of  the  only  two  first-classes  awarded  in 
Science. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS.— On  the  College  Staff 
are  to  be  found  the  very  best  Teachers  in 
Music,  Singing,  and  all  forms  of  Art. 

BOARDERS  are  assured  of  wise  training  in  so- 
cial habits,  perfect  comfort,  refined  com- 
panions, and  a  happy  College  life. 

RELIGIOUS  TRAINING.— The  College  is  Chris- 
tian, without  being  sectarian.  Each  Boarder 
attends  the  Church  to  which  her  parents  be- 
long, and  is  under  the  Pastoral  Charge  of  its 
Minister.  Regular  Scripture  teaching  by  the 
President. 

BOARDERS     FROM     A     DISTANCE.— G  i  r  1  s 

are  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  the  College, 
and  by  the  pre-eminent  advantages  in  Health, 
Happiness,  and  Education  it  offers,  from  all  the 
Seven  Colonies. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS.  -Young  Ladies  are  re- 
ceived who  wish  to  pursue  Special  Lines  of 
Study  without  taking  up  the  full  course  of  or- 
dinary school  work. 


"The  Young  Man''  (London)  says: — "British  readers  will  probably  have  but  little  idea  of  the  nationa 
importance  of  this  institution.  It  has  earned  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  High  Schools  for  girls  not 
in  Australia  only,  but  in  all  the  world.  Its  students  are  drawn  from  all  the  seven  colonies.  The  gardens  and 
grounds  in  summer  are  like  a  fairy  vision  ;  the  art  studios,  drawingrooms,  schoolrooms,  baths,  and  tennis  courts 
combine  culture,  recreation  and  refinement  with  homeliness  and  comfort.  Above  all,  religious  training  ana 
personal  sympathy  make  the  College  a  truly  'ideal  institution.'" 


K3-    NEW    TERM     BEGINS    ON     FEBRUARY    13,    1900 

ENTRIES    ON    MONDAY",    FEBRUARY    12. 
SEND    A    POSTCARD     FOR     COLLEGE     HANDBOOK,     WITH     PHOTOGRAPHS. 
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1892   to   1898, 


"An 

Illustrated 

History 

of  the  Times.9 


TM'O  magazine  is  more  worthy  of  preservation  than  the  Keview  of  Reviews.  Each  of  the 
departments  has  its  special  value  for  reference  uses.  They  give  what  encyclopedias 
cannot  supply,  and  what  the  busy  professional  man  often  finds  it  the  hardest  to  obtain — 
glimpses  of  the  living  men  and  the  political  and  social  movements  that  are  making  history 
to-day.  Each  volume  is  complete  in  itself  and  furnishes  a  storehouse  of  contemporary  thought. 
As  a  history  of  current  events,  a  reflex  of  the  contemporary  life  "f  Australasia,  a  guide  to 
current  literature,  or  a  portrait  gallery  of  notable  men  and  women  of  the  hour,  it  is  unique. 
The  bound  volumes  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  published  up  to  date  number  twelve  in  all, 
and  date  from  July,  1892,  to  June,  1898.  The  price  of  each  volume  is  6/-,  or  7/-  (post  free  to 
any  address  in  Australasia.  The  whole  series,  howovar.  wil'  be  sent  (post  fife'  to  my  address 
in  Australasia  for  £'-i   10s. 

REVIEW    OF    REVIEWS, 

HEAD  OFFICE:    169  QUEEN  ST.,  MELBOURNE.     Sydney  :  Vickerys  Chambers,  Pitt  St. 
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ONLY     ONE     PENNY 


I  uvestedina  postal  card  will  bring  you  by  return  mail  all 

information  as  to  Rates  01'  Commission.  &c,  for  secur- 
Subscribers  to  the  "REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS." 
\\  e  desire  to  secure  an  energetic  loeal  Agent  in-.every 
;.  wn  in  Australasia,  and  will  allow  a  liberal  commission 
for  every  subscriber  added  to  our  list.  We  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  assist  those  who  are  willing  to 
use  their  spare  time  in  this  way.  To  make  such 
work  profit  ih!e  you  need  not  only  high  commission,  but 
a  really  first-class  magazine  on  which  to  work.  The 
"  Review  of  Reviews  "  supplies  both. 

WHAT  THE   -REVIEW  OF   REVIEWS      IS. 

The  "  Review  of  Reviews "  gives  its  readers  each 
month  the  cream  of  all  the  magazines  published  in  the 
English  language.  The  best  articles  in  each  magazine 
are   picked   out   and    are    carefully   rewritten,    the   gist 


of  the  articles  being  given,  and  copious  extracts  made. 
By  this  means  alone  can  the  busy  man  hope  to  learn 
what  the  world  is  thinking  and  doing.  In  addition  to 
this  essential  feature,  there  appear,  monthly,  articles 
on  special  subjects  by  prominent  men  in  politics  and 
literature.  The  regular  features  also  include — History 
of  the  Month,  the  History  of  the  (Month  in  Caricature, 
Character  Sketch,  Book  of  the  Month,  Finance  and 
Trade  in  Australasia,  &c,  &c. 

Those  who  have  been  able  to  devote  all  of  their  time 
to  securing  subscribers  for  this  magazine  have  found 
the  work  profitable.  Many  who  are  unable  to  do  con- 
tinuous work  have  used  spare  moments  and  every-day 
opportunities  to  advantage.  There  is  scarcely  an  edu- 
cated person  who  cannot  secure  a  club  of  subscribers 
from  among  their  immediate  circle  of  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances. The  '"  Review  of  Reviews "  numbers 
among  its  workers  men  and  women  of  every  calling. 


Write  "REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS/'  QUEEN  ST.,  MELBOURNE. 


GEORGE   ROBERTSON  &  CO.  PROPRIETARY  Ltd., 

384=390    LITTLE   COLLINS    ST.,   flELBOURNE.       36I    QfcORQE    ST.,    SYDNEY. 


General    Literature. 

Jephson,  Henry,  The  Real  French  Revolutionist;  6s. 
Galloway,   W.  J.,  Advanced  Australia;   3s.  6d. 
Forsyth,  P.  T.,  Rome,  Reform,  and  Reaction;   5s. 
Russell,   W.   Clark,   The  Ship:    Her  Story;    6s. 
Haggard,  H.  Rider,  The  Farmers'  Year;  9s. 
Griffiths,  Major  A.,  The  We.lington  Memorial;  15s. 
Morris,  William,  The  Life  of,  by  J.  W.  Mackail,  2  vols., 

32s.       (New  supply.  1 
Payn,   James,   The  Backwater  of  Life,   or  Essays   of   a 

Literary    Veteran;   6s. 
(Jlough,  E.  R.,   While  Sewing  Sandals,  or  Tales  of  the 

lelugu  Tribe;  6s. 
Rubens:  His  Life,  His  Work,  and  His  Time,  bv  Emile 

Michel,  2  vols.,  4to;  50s. 
Bismarck:    Some   Secret     Pages  of  His   History;   being 

a   diary   kept   by   Dr.    Moritz    Bus-ch;    12s. 
Process   (The)    Year  Book:    A  Review  of  the  Graphic 

Arts  for  1899;  4s.  6d. 
Gorst,     Harold     E.,     China     (The     Imperial     Interest 

Library) ;  6s. 
Photograms  of  the  Year  1899.     The  Best  Photographic 

Work  of  the  Yrear  Reproduced  and  Described;  2s.  6d. 
The   International   Annual   of   Anthonv's   Photographic 

Bulletin  for  1900;   2s.  6d. 
Maxwell,   The   Right   Hon.   Sir   Herbert,    The    Life    of 

Wellington,   with   Maps,   Plans,   and   Photogravure, 

2  vols.;   42s. 
Harrison,  Frederick,  Tennyson,  Ruskin,  Mill,  and  other 

Literary    Estimates;    10s. 
The  Franco-German  War,  1870-71,  by  Generals  and  other 

Officers  who  took  part  in  the  Campaign:  21s. 
Semon,  Richard,  In  the  Australian  Bush;  25s, 
Durand,  Colonel  Algernon,  The  Making  of  a  Frontier; 

10s.  6d. 
Drummond,   Henry.   The  New   Evangelism     and     Other 

Papers;  5s. 
Drummond,  Henry,  The  Ideal  Life;  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d. 

(New  supply). 
Turner,    Henry   Gyies.   and    Sutherland.    Alexander,   The 

Development  of  Australian  Literature,  5s.;  reduced 

to  2s.  6d. 
Walsh,  W.,  The  Secret  History  of  the  Oxford  Movement 

(new  supply);  Is.  6d. 


Fiction. 

Anderson,  L.,  Lockwood  Godwin,  3s.  6d.;  reduced  to  2s. 
yuinn,  K.,  Mostyn  Stayne,  2s.  6d.;,  reduced  to  Is.  6d. 
l'erres,  Arthur,  His  Cousin  the  Wallaby,  3s.  6d.;  reduced 

to  Is.  6d. 
Crockett,  S.  R.,  lone  March;  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d.     (New 

supply.) 
Boothuy,   Guy,   Dr.   Nikola's   Experiment;    2s.   6d.   and 

3s.  dd. 
Boothby,  Guy,  Red  Rat's  Daughter;  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d. 

(New  supp.y.j 
Braddon,  M.  E.,  His  Darling  Sin;  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d. 
Hope,  Anthony,  The  King's  Mirror;  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d. 
Castle,  Egerton,  The  Pride  of  Jennico;  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d. 
Castle,  Egerton,  Young  April;  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d. 
Garland,  Hamlin,  The  Trail  of  the  Gold  Seekers;  6s. 
Hewlett,   Maurice,  Litt.e  Novels  of  Italy;   2s.  6d.  and 

3s.  6d. 
Munro,  Neil,  Gilian  the  Dreamer;  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d. 
Bullen,  F.  T.,  The  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot;  2s.  6d.  and 

3s.  6d. 
Legge,  A.  E.  J.,  Both  Great  and  Small;  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d. 
Kipling,  R.,  Stalky  and  Co.;  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d. 
Barrett,    Wilson,    and   Hiehens,    R.,    The   Daughters   of 

Babylon;  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d. 
De  Rougemont,  Louis,  Adventures  of;  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d. 
Whiteing,  Richard,  No.  5  John-street;  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d. 
Whiteing,  Richard,  The  Island;  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d. 
Burnett,  F.  H.,  In  Connection  with  the  De  Willoughby 

Claim;  6s. 
Gallon,  Tom,  Comethup;  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d. 


WRAGGE'S  AUSTRALIAN  ALMANAC,  1900,  and 
Weather  Guide  for  Land  and  Sea,  Price  2s.  6d. 

MRS.  MACLURCAN'S  COOKERY  BOOK,  A  Collec- 
tion  of  Practical  Recipes  especially  suitable  for 
Australia.  Third  Edition,  Price  3s.  6d.,  Posted 
4s. 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  GIRL,  and  Other  Verses,  by 
Ethel  Castilla,  with  Preface  bv  Rolfe  Boldrewood, 
Price  2s.  6d.,  Posted  2s.  8d. 

NEW  BOOK  CIRCULAR  MONTHLY,  GRATIS. 


.  THE  . 


R 1 1 RV  KEROSENE  GAS 

COOKING  APPARATUS. 


Cook  in.; 
with   Com- 
fort   Abso. 
lutely     un- 
surpassed. 


Simple, 
Effective, 
Economical 

Cleanly. 

WuTdo  ALL  THE  COOKING  for  a  household 

for  ONE  SHILLING  A  WEEK. 

Eyery  Apparatus  fitted  with  the  silent  "  Primus." 

Prices  from  38  6  to  70/- 


CHAMBERS  &  SEYMOUR 

Corner  of  Collins  and  Swanston  Sts., 

MELBOURNE. 


JohnDanlcs&Son 
proprietary  Ltd. 

BnaafoaDdera,  C"PP«'" 

imliu«,  KnfinMn, 

Bheet    I  f»<l  ""I    Leal 

,  .     Pipemakert.      .  . 


THE  BEST    UOISK 

roa 

Pumps, 

Windmills, 
Irrigation 
plant, 
Portable 

engines, 
Thrashing 

machines, 
Traction 

engines, 
Gasflttings, 
Water  fittings 

Ventilators, 
Aluminium 
Brass,  Tin. 
Copper, Lead, 
_  In  sheet,  tube, 
Rod,  wire,  or 
Ingot. 


fiiSJA 


391  Bourke  St.,  Melbourne.   320  Pitt  St.,  Sydney. 
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ADVANTAGES. 

other  method.  ,    .    .  ,    ,     ,  by  tne  ordinary  method!. 

within  the  reach  ot  all,  the  most  inwu.  l,  ho,# 

cooking.  a  .  „  <.„.,.  rooRia  you  can  cook  a  larger  and  better  meai  o 

PATTKRN 

PATTERN 

8  Ve: 

PATTJtRN 

"SUNBEAM"  STOVES  for  Wood  and  Coal. 

THE    BEST    OF   ALL    STOVES. 

FOY  &  GIBSON,  COLUNGWOOD,  MELBOURNE. 


LISTER    HENRY    AND    CO., 

MELBOURNE   AND    SYDNEY. 


